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TO 

Sir E. A. GAIT, K.C.S.I, CJ.E., I.C.S., 

the keen Ethnologist, who during the many years he was coniic. terl with 
the administration of the Mundas^ country as Commissioner, as Clnt'C 
Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissi and fnially a? ‘ Lieutenant- 
Governor of the same Province, alwaj^s showed a most sympathetic interest 
in (he w'elfare of the Mundas and the other Aborlginesof Chota Nagpur, 
this work is respectfully dedicated. 
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i\Tiiiplari spoken by at most 000,000 people siirvivirio^ mainly in CIiotA 
"^>1 .1 C;’pnr aiul in tlie A^sam ami Blnitan tea ^anlon^, and these take more and 
eioi 0 to Uie Aryan 1 [iiidi and Sadaiii, an 1 the total number of Aborigines 
r>pea]cl!ir^ diak ots of the Miinda family of speceli hardly amounts to 
‘3y’(J0,000. Since the zinn ias cannot continue mueli longer as a separate 
])eople, their language is doomed] to disappear allogcilicr from the list of 
livir.g langinges iii^ a comparatively short time. The only non-Miindas 
tfiking a suQieient interest in it to try and learn it, are some thirty mission- 
nrif's, lialf a dozen oillcials anJ, perliaps a stray platiter lioro and tlicro. 
A dielionary of several volumes for such a language, will no doubt app('ar 
onealhal for and, from tbo rntTO business point of view, as overoxpensivo 
it not a downright waste of Government money. 

But that which, from this i^oint of view, {might bo Urged against the 
work, is precisely its strongest justification. .Tnst because Alundari is 
a rapidly disappearing langmge, no amount of "money, work or energy ought 
to be considered too great a price for a record of it tliat is as complete as 
po.^sihh'. The loss to the comparative study of Indo-Gcrmanic languages 
would not be very serious, if one or the other gcrmanic, coltic or Slavonic 
dialects had tracelessly disappeared, because the number of studied dialects 
sudices for tbo purposes of comparative philology. But the same cannot 
be said of that vast family of languages, lying outside of iho'' monosyllabic, 
the Semitic and the Indo-Gcrmanie familios. So little is, up to dato, really 
known about this family, that it has received a now name nearly every 
decade since the rise of comparative philology. The greater number of 
those languages are, even now, but lialf-cxplorcd or entirely unknown, anti 
Avliat is worse, a number of them disappeared altogether, before a record of 
tl'cm was made. It is impossible to correctly gauge the loss caused thereby 
b(.) science. Connexions wdrich might have hcen easily perceived, can now 
no longer be demonstrated ; they can at best be conjectured from indirect 
and hardly snQlciont indices. To give but one example : The brothers 
P.Mil and Friedricli Sarasin and C. G. Seligmau give sliort lists of words 
iitod by tlio Ceylon Yeddas, which seem not to have hcen taken over tt)gcther 
with the Singhalese language, but do axiparontly belong to theiu own original 
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langnage/ now entirely forgotten. Among these the following arc remavk-^ 
able for their resemblance or identity with Mundari words: 

T edit a. Mu n d a tL 

hiT^ man. loro^ hot) hur or ur in the phrase 

miuVy one man. 

kuly leopard. kula, tiger, leopard. 

tahala^^^Q* tahdla or tahla^ the simplest 

and smallest kind of hunting 
axe used by the Mundas (see PI. 
III. 4). 

fltj/e, water. da, water. 

hora dijjc, muddy water. lora da, muddy water. 

Ala gama, literally, water running i.e., da gama, literally, water falling, i.e., 
a river. rain, i.e., to rain. 

cinga cada mal, literally, body cold in the sense of body, is found both 
time, i.e., the rainy season. in rahai^, cold, and a^gir, sexual 

connexion (out of marriage, lechery). 

Had we a tolerably complete record of the language of these Ceylonese 
cave dwellers, who, even now-a-days, gain the whole of their animal food 
by the chase and tho wliolc of their vegetable food from the roots, leaves, 
grains and fruits of self-sown plants, we could probably infer from it, that 
the Mundas were still in living contact with tho Veddas, and that they are 
either a more advanced branch of the same race, or that they found them 
established already in parts of India, when they themsedves came first to 
that country, and we could thus judge how far they influenced each other. 
However that may be, if comparative philology is to succeed in giving 
a really satisfactory comparison of still surviving languages of that vast 
comj)lcx of interrelated languages, which extend over a very great part of 
the globe, it can ill afford to lose even a single syllable of Mundari; for 
some of its features can hardly be found in tho same explicit manner in any 
of the surviving languages. Its very characteristic structure points to 
a hoary antiquity, and it offers unmistakable afTinities with other unexploi'cJ 
dialects or branches. All this fits in to throw much light on many dark 
points in the immense field opening out hero before tho comparative science 
of languages. 

On the other hand, we meet in Mundari with a great number of so-called 
Aryan roots. That many of these should belong to Sanskrit and other 
related Indian languages, is not surprising. But it is very surprising that 
quite a number of them, which are not met with in the Indian branches o£ 
the Indo-Germanio languages, should be found in the non-Indian languages 
of that family. This raises tho interesting question : are we not obliged to 
admit that, botlq the Aryan languages and tho fgmily to wkiok Mundari 
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belongs, have ^fawn front a more ancietifc common source ? The Rev, Fr# 
Van den Bossohe S. J., one of my collaborators, sent me, a few months ago, 
a list of such words, at the end of which he adds that it could be still 
increased; a remark, which I fully endorse, and which philological specialists 
will no doubt find correct on the whole. Though it be probable that not 
all the comparisons adduced will stand the test of severe scrutiny, it ia 
confidently hoped, that those scientists, who are thoroughly acquainted with 
a larger number of non-Indian Aryan languages, will be able to point out 
several other similarities which will stand the severest test. 


Mundari. 

adal, honour acquired by expenses 
made for the purpose. 
adl?^, that part of the house in which 
the spirits of the ancestors remain 
and are worshipped. 
ainmy to hear . . , i ’ . I . 

asiy to ask . i . J . . . 

asuly to nourish, to rear. 

heriy you two 

Imluy thigh r r I r I ; I ! . 

hiiru, mountain, forest. 

cut, calf .irrriri'. 

da give I (interjection). 

day water, any liijuid. 

durar^y song , • I I ! 7 I I • 

erad, desire .. 

ffama, hamlet, village. 

golady to swallow . • . 7 . 7 . 

hakay to hang. 

Jiakcy axe 77 I!r 7 r 77 « 

Jiaradj bitter .r 7 «r 7 tI 7 

Teefy to sow I I I ? 7 I I 7 ; 

or,//{;'?/, to come ..77.. 
Jioroy to watch, to take care of , 7 . 

huhg^ to hew !!!?•••• 


Nofi-Ttidian laiiguages'. 

German,’nobility, the noble-’ 
men. 

Latin, (zde^y bouse, sanctuary, temple.] 

Greek, aid, 

Engl., a^I:. 

Greek, al. 

Germ., Flemish, Engl., heicle^ Iciden] 
loth, 

Flcm., liL 

Germ., Berg, mountain, Bargy castle 
on a mountain, hergeiiy to hide (in 
mountains or forests). 

Germ., Flem., Engl, Kuh^ Jeoeiy coxal 

Latin, da ! give. 

Germ., Flem., Engl., Taxc^ dauwl 
dew„ 

Irish, dxtang’^oug, 

Greek, cros, 

Flem., gliei)i, village.’ 

Flem., Engl., gulpeny gul^y engulf. 

Germ., Flora., Engl., Hahn, haaJc, 
ho oh 

Germ., Flem., Engl., haeJeen, haMen] 
to hack. 

Germ., Flem.,] Engl., hart^ hatdt 

hard. 

Greek, sper. 

Greek,Latin, here7 

Greek, horo, • 

Germ., Flem., Engl., hami\ houwenl 
to hem ~ * 
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Miindafi. . 
small, Hlilc . 

lie or, she . , * .. 

tYOj an O'er .. 

icir, heat. 

to glide out, slippery . . . . 

jiVus, long . ^.. . 

ladij lo load 

IchrjajXQit , , . '. 

logo, to Ho , ; ; ...... 

l/difr, ear. 

to cut. 

to mean, to think, to sny , ^ • 

oniac], one *^.1,^1". 

0 )a, now. 

01 (tw, to t.il^c, to find. 

oh( re, 71 ear. 

Qumni, nulinu, name. 

2 ')aJtal^ ploiiglisliare .. 

or, to drag along . ' . . ... 
ore, bird . . . •. 

to \Ycll_iip from the ground, to 
boil. 

rest, ;v/y to re,^t , , . . 

sac, side , 

sac ad, to sigh 

sah, to catch 


0 n - In do an languages^ 

Cerm., FIcm., gering, small. 

Fhmi., h'lj^ he. 

Latin, ira, anga r. 

Flcm., heel, Engd., heal. 

Clerm., an^glcilen, Engl., to glhie. 
Cerm., Engl., lang, long. 

Germ., Flcm., laden. 

Germ., Flem., Un/c, lin/cs, left, to the 
left. 

Germ., Flem., liegen, Idigl., to lie. 
Germ., Flcm., Ihigh, 0/ir, oor, car. 
Flem., maaien, Germ., niahcn, to cut 
Engl., to mow. 

Germ., Flem., Engl., meinen, onccoicn 
to mean. 

Greek, win, one. 

Germ.,'Elorn., Engl, niin, nv, oioir. 
Germ., Flcm., ntdnncn, ncmcn. 

Germ., Flem., oiah, oiader Engl., near. 
Germ., Flem., bhigl.. Name, nocmen, 
to name. 

Germ., Ehm., Engl., PjJng, ploeg 
pivngh. 

Greek, or, quick iTiovom('nt. 

Illyrian, oro, eagle. Germ. Ahr, 
oMglr. • 

a well. 

Germ., Ilnhc; rnlien. 

Germ,' Elem., 'Jhigh, 'State, "^ijdc, 
side. 

Germ., Flcm., Engk, senfzca, zueJd, 
sigh. . 

Creek, laljA\ 


■^Thc following seem to show that the iiiiuial s in* hlundafi becomes the 
ialtial e jn Latin and h in (iernianie hingnagt s : 

Sni'^^, sarud Lnt. cor, cordis; Germ. Ilerz; Engh*//(?ft.r/i 
Sarti, Lat. cert ns. 

Scl, Engl, hole ; Germ, Ilohle, hohlcn ^ FJem. huiUj derived from Lat# 

cochtni. , . . 

Snh, T.at. ea^mre. 

TilQ^^iMunfieri h socm.s to liccome w or 
t Iloro, Tjat. ri,r ; r^cre as in orercn'olf. 

JJoro, to watch ; Dutch icareoi ; Germ, bewahren, (Nolo of A, A , E.)J 
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If a complet'"^ rccor<l of ^rundari words oonlribuie^ to ilic S)Iii(ioa of 
tijo above the lroui)le spent on it, will iDt linve been iakon in vaiiv 

For this reason great pains liave bjon tiken to pjint out all the Wurds, whioli 
Mundari has in common with the languages of such Indian races as are or 
were in contaofc with the Mundas. It has not been p )ssil)lG to tike in all 
the Indian dialects and languages, but thiougli the kind service^ of Jcsaiit 
missionaries in different parts of India^ t!ie following have b?eii examim'd ; 

(1) among t!ie Aryan languages: Sanskrit, Hindi, Sudani. Occasional 

references to Hindustani are noted with A. standing] for Arabic, F. for 

. ^ 

Persian, U. for Urdu and Mt. for MaiTiti, {Jl) Dravidian languages aro 
represented by Oraon, marked Or., Singhalese, inai'kod SInli., and Tamil 
marked T. Uvem for Iheso exliaustiv(‘ness cinnot bo voucliol f*>r. It is, 
however, lioped that the work will present the omiuirer with a residue oT 
woiaU, which in their majority are purely Mtindari, i.e., words of which it 
can be maintained, that the IMuiidas have not taken them fr<)m other known 
Indian sources. IIo G in therefore eompiro th( 3 m with non-Aryan and noii- 
Dravidian words witliout fear of wabtingitiino over comparisons that would 
lead to no eoiiclusions or, at he -t, to tIoui)tful ones. Since thisdias been 
the only aim in these e Jimparisons, no attempt has b.'en made] to aseortain, 
who was the borrower. This, however, does not imply the admission, that 
llic Mundas have, in all theso cases, borrowial from the Aryans or Hravidians. 
Since the latt er camo into India after the Mundas, it may b) considered as 
evident, that they borrowed certain terms from the Mundas, espoclally names 
of plants and products found only there. This is all tlio more prnbilde, 
because Miindari has do'ply inllumc al the structural cliiractcr of th (3 
various Aryan languages, which arose and developed out of Sanskrit in Indii; 
a fact which shows that in the beginning groat numbers of the Aborigines, 
mingled freely with and were absorbed by the immigrant Aryans. 

Furtliermorc, this residue of Miiiidari words may bo assumed a? 
a basis for the cmnparlsou of Miiudari with other dialects of the fa nily 
such as Santall, Ho, Bhumij, Turi, Kharia in India and of otiiors out of 
India, for tlio purpose of ascertaining the laws regulating the phonetic 
changes In the various dialects- I found no time for this fascinating work 
whilst I was in India, and now, that a forced absence from that country 
has made it altogether impossible for me, I can only hope, that some among 
those, who remain there, may take it up and carry it to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. This hope of mine is the main reason for which all intcrdlalfctmil 
comparisons have been excluded. 

Those comparisons with other languages, which have been made, are .too 
low to appreciably aHoefc the bulk of the work^ which ailU for an cxplanatio-n 
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and, to some extent, also for an apology. For, 6 lii 3 c the purely Intellectual 
ttncl material civilization of the MuiiJas is so very limited, one might 
tiaturally expect, that the number of their words should be correspondingly 
limited also. That would be so indeed, if their language had developed 
along the same lines as that of the so-called organic languages. But in 
more than one essential point it follows .quite different lines, and, strange 
as this may appear at first sight, their mode of proceeding exacts a much 
larger nitmber of words than our own. This copiousness is not a perfection 
but an imperfection, and the comparatively small number of words in an 
organic language is no sign of poverty and weakness, but rather a proof of 
luternal perfection and power, as the following considerations will show. 

I. We express whole oategoiies of living beings and Inanimate objects by 
a single common noun, and then distinguish them by means of specifying 
adjectives, Thus we use the word, basket to denote all shipes and 
sizes of this piece of domesilo furniture, and we distinguish between them 
by saying, v«g-, a square, a round, a high, a low, a largo, a small, a tinye 
a naiTow-ncckcJ, etc., basket. The Mundas on the contrary have quit, 
distinct words to denote baskets of different sizes and shapes: ndilaj kanci, 
dahiy (Jail (PI. XVI), harkay diliIy hauka ^'X.lt)y piti (PI. XXIII), 
ini;(kiy haitgi (PI. XV), iliinii (PI. X). They follow the same practico 
for many o£ their utensils and weapons, cfr. the names of arrows and 
weapons on PI. II, III and IV. 

Similarly they use quite distinct words for forms or modes of activity 
which we denote by a single common verb or abstract noun. 

Tho reason of this deep difference in tbo development of the two kinds of 
language lies in the following fact: In all those elementary operations 
of the intellect, which lie at the beginning of langiiagc-building, tbo mind 
uf the Aboiiglnes works with a most astonishing precision. Proofs of this 
are met with at every turn in Mundari. Beyond these elementary opera¬ 
tions begins that higher sphere of intellectuality, in which the mind tries 
by personal, i.e., self-willed efforts, to work out and clearly conceive the end^ 
or purposes of his own creation, and to devise means for attaining them* 
To this class of mental creations belong our abstract generic and specific 
nouns, which classify concepts into distinct categories conceived by the mind 
Tor the jmrpose of simplification. In other words, our mind replaces the 
multiplicity of concrete terms by a small number of generic and specific 
oncs^ Thereby language is transformed into an iusirument which, in a com¬ 
paratively simple form, increases the facility of handling the most compli¬ 
cated thought^, 
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Perliaps partly out o£ sheer Indolence, but more likely on account of 
the great facility with which the Aborigines of certain climes, find all their 
simple lives stand in need of, these Aborigines are not so strongly urged 
or forced to intenso intellectual actlvit}^ and therefore, they are satisfied 
to stick to the concrete terms they have coined. They find it easier to tax 
their memory than to take to the more arduous labour of higher and purer 
intellectuality. The inevitable consequence of this is of course, that stag¬ 
nation, for thousand's of years, in that low state of intellectual and material 
culture, which appears so incomprehensible to us. Unfortunately this 
astonishment of ours Icad'b so many to the erroneous conclusion, that their 
morality must be on the same low level. The well ascertained fact that all 
Aborigines not corrupted I by foreign influences, have a high standard of 
morality, and the equally well established fact, that low and the lowest 
morality in every sense of the word so often disgraces the highest intellect 
lual and material forms of civilization, ought to have put us on our guarii 
long ago against such a fatal error of judgment. 

II. Mundarl transitive and intransitive predicates have 4 voices, 4’moods 
and 21 tenses. I might of course refer the student to my Mundari 
Grammar, which gives sufficient explanations about all these intricacies, to 
enable a keen student to extricate himself from most of them. I have 
hesitated a long time before 1 <lecided nofc to do so. The uses of the reflexive- 
the reciprocal and the passive voice-forms are so strongly idiomatic, that it 
is frequently imj)ossible for a non-Muiida, to guess what may be then and. 
there actually meant by them. The same is the case with the coipponnds 
obtained by infixing w after the first vowel of the predicate and then rei^catv 
ing the vowel and adding to it the remainder of the word, v g., acu/a~?i-acu / 
ifal:ahy ra-n-ahal^. Therefore these 4 forms are always added to the active- 
mood-form with their actual mcauings and idiomatic uses. This causes of 
course a considerable lengthening of the work. But without that it would 
be of little help-te those, who are obliged to acquire a practical knowledge* 
of the languagCr 

III. Another class of words taking up much space, are nearly entireljr 
Wanting in our languages, namely, the so-called jingles. They generally 
perform the function of adverbs and adjectives. Here it is no longer the 
want of ready-made words for those two functions, which forced the Mundas- 
to coin these jingles. For they are as well provided with the usual adverbs of 
manner, time, place, etc., as wo are; and since each of their 21 tense-forma 
may also perform the functions of adjectives and adverbs, they# arc in thia 
respect, even better off than we arc. What then is the reason, which urged 
them to add now words to the great number of adverbs belonging to tha 
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two classes just mentioned^ wli'ch do so adeqn.ituly denot:' all the moHrici- 
tions geiiorally prediiaited of states and acLioiis ? I'hc only one assig’niiblo 
is the following: The Mnnda feds the nee 1 of words, which superadd to 
the usual manner of modifying states and actions, the connotation of the 
various feelings of pleasure, delight, wonder or disj)lc:isure, annoyance, grief 
or horror, caused by the jiarticular manner in which certain actions arc 
performed. At the root of this there seems to lie something akin to the 
Cause, which makes him feel satisfied with his crowd of concrete terms, 
rather than trouble about creating general nouns and verbs. A certain 
amount of intellectual indolence, together with a kind of childish pleasure 
lie feels in vivid appeals, to his imagination, makes him prefer these terms 
for ordinary use. It is probably the same reason, which impels him to name 
so many birds and animals by words imitating their cry, rather than coining 
names denoting some characteristic fjuality which a close, and therefore more 
Iroublesome observation and generalisation, has noticed in them. 

These jingles have, as a lulc no ascertainable moaning in and by tlicm- 
selves. In many cases they are evidently created by tlie clilldlsb desire of 
imitative harmony, v.g., cereberc, used of the twittering of many birds; 
raravbara'dj used of the confused noise caused by a crowd of people, all 
talking at tlic same time. The few terms of the kind, surviving in our 
languages, do nearly all belong to this class. The majority uf IMundari 
jingles do hosvevcr not belong to it. They act directly by their rhythm. 
This is produced either (1) by the repetition of the same sound, as pirpir, 
jilib-jililp To these the present-tense 'affix tail is often added with an 
intervening vowel which, while euphonising the contact of two hard coiiso- 
Dants, keeps up the rhythm, as pirpirctan ; or by the addition of such vowel 
to tho first or the second sound, as, jiUfyjilib, or, jUib-jilibc ; (-) by th(3 
addition of a occond term, harmonising with the first. These additions show 
cither a mere vowel change, as, /c and a or: a more change of consonant 

as hclci^ihcle^y or both a vowel and a consonant change, as, kcr chore. These 
seem to be imitative in a much wider sense, i.c., not of sound only, but of 
all kinds of impressions produced tlirough the senses of sight, taste, smell 
and touch. In fact, there is hardly any natural phenomenon prodiieiiig 
distinctly ideasing, charming, delightful or disagreeable, painful, or distress¬ 
ing impressions, which has not a corresponding jingle. It seems as thouglx 
these Aborigines had kept alive a wider sense or instinct of imitating all kinds 
of feelings by rhythmic sounds, which we have lost. 

IV. 'When the Mundas borrow a word from another langiiago they doj 
like all borrowers the world over, give to it that form, which tho p>honctIe 
l^ws of their own languigo demand, and so, the English school, becomes^ 

IhQ op^ bogomgs?, tho bg.cpm^y; naJh 
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iliOrHil^cU, or, ml ^: Many An A'^ is dfo^pfufeJ, mnhj 

a (Joufcal consonant assumes ^.tho ..paslatal •-motlG-‘ of ^ptofaunoJation anti vowofe 
have:often to. si^bmit to the ^cVarvges iiomandedi by their law of harmony 
All tin's is generally expressed by .the-fcor m^-^t? MiiUddnze. 

But the MunJ«as do not xner^lyrMnndarize Ao outer form^ or the body 
of the borrowed words, they also -Mundarize their soul, i. c., their function or 
signifying power. They treat them in jGvery respect as though they were 
original Mundari words Ill the langqages* from which tlicy are taken, 
those words are gcnerdlly restricted to one single grammatical function; 
thus, v.g., the Hindi ulganci is a verh and means to separate, to loosen. The 
Muuda is not satisfied with changing its form into ^e/^&(5“or-raef*ely, a/gd he 
loosens ^or frees his form also fro in‘the function to which the Hindi form 
is tied down and treats it fanctionllly just-as h(i does his own origidal 
words. Ho makes the .borrowed words perform the* function of nouns, 
adjectives, ftransitive or iiitransibivo predicates, subjects to the whole array 
oC his own conjugatioual and ' declensional' forms, he* reduplicates them^ 
jingles them as he pleases, and'thfen uses 'them filrthermore figuratively and 
twists them, so to say, intoidioms of his own, of which a’ European would 
never think, and. the moaning of which • he cdtdd mot even guess, if they 
wore not explained to hi m. And so it comes to pass tliat a siuiapic Hindi 
adverb, taken over by the Mundas, forces the lexicographer to write a whole 
page ill order,to show, in.an iiitellif^ible manner, all that the Mundas make 
ol it. This praotice of theirs is, by-iti^lf alone, answerable ' for (^uito 
a number of pages in this work. 

Einally, a last reason, which adds more to the size 6f rthe work than tho 
four prcceeding ones together, may be called a sentimental hobby of my, 
own : the Mundas say, that he who saerificos a human being, is obliged to 
worship the victiin^s spirit during the rest of his life, to compensate him for 
the worship ho would have received from his own descendents/had he been 
allowed to live his normal life. I am convinced that the Aryans are mainly 
answerable for tho impending extinction of the Munda race as such partly 
by unjustifiable persecutions and cruelties, partly by calumnies; and a con¬ 
temptuous neglect of interest in their civilization, and partly ^by a more or 
less inculpable misunderstanding of that civilization. It is. therefore a duty 
incumbent on our race, that some .member of it should try to_giva as faithful 
a picture of that civilization as possible, and thoroby keepalive' at least tho 
memory of that, which has been so ruthlessly and so senselessly d(?6l:royed. 
For that reason I have resolved to incorporate ifatd this work all that I have 
IramThe^Mtt^d^, about.social^IKg. 
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fts fully as I am able. And tills accounts for the pretentious title, tJncycId- 
pjcdla Mundarica^ Whilst I boUeve that most of what I offer on these matters 
is unknown to and partly even unsuspected by the majority of Europeans, 
I have no doubt that much of it is already known to ethnologists, and thero- 
forc I lay myself open to the charge of adding useless ballast to the ethno¬ 
graphic anl ethnologic literature. My sincere love for the Mundas and my 
anxiety to transmit to prosterity a faithful picture of them, is the only 
excuse I plead to that charge. The features of the Mnnda race arc humane, 
earnest and sympathetic enough to deserve a place in the album of humanity. 

In order to acknowledge the most valuable assistance given to me in 
various ways, I must briefly explain bow my Mundari vocabulary developed 
gradually to its present size : lu 1SS8 I started collecting materials for a 
Mundari dictionary by culling and arranging in alphabetical order all the 
words I met in the then most scanty Mundari literature. This was limited 
to a translation of the four gospels by the German Evangelical Gosner 
Mission in Ranchi, a Mundari Grammar by the Rev. Mr.* Notrott of the 
same Mission, a few grammatical notes by Rev. Mr. Whitley of the Anglican 
Mission. To this neither rich nor very roUuble material, was added a 
Catholic catechism then in preparation, and a collection of some 80 letters 
written by children of the Catholic orphanage in Chaibassa. What I had 
thus collected I put at the disposal of Rev. Theopbilus Bodson S. J. when ho 
went to Ranchi in 1891, where be continued collecting materials. These 
he started lithographing and had finished the letters A, B, C and D, when 
he died in Juno 1892. Of the remaining letters he left only Mundari words 
on small tickets* These were made over to me together with a small note¬ 
book, in which ho had jotted down pell-mell, as he had heard them, and in a 
stenographic style for his own personal use, a certain number of Mundari 
expressions and sentences. As I was myself sent to Cliota Nagpur in 18D2 
I continued my own collection and kept working at its completion with such 
continuity as my missionary work allowed me. A few years after the 
publication of my Mundari grammar by the Government of Bengal, Mr. F. 
A. Slack, then Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, sent me a manuscript vocabu¬ 
lary by a member of the Germ in Evangelical Mission, with a request to 
Btate, whether I thought it worth being printed by Government. I returned 
it unopened with the remark that, as I was myself preparing a Mundari 
dictionary, I preferred not to see it, in order to avoid the suspicion of having 
used it for my own work. Thereupon he replied that, if I intended publishing 
a MuAdari dictionary, the Government would print that, the more so as the 
English of the MSS. I had just returned, was far from being up to the 

Sir Andrew Fraser, then Lieutenant-Governor of 



Bengal, asked me to write and'publish all that I had observed concerning 
the customs of the Mundas, and, to enable me to meet the expenses occa" 
sioned by certain enquiries to be made, the Government of Bengal granted 
me the sum of one*thousind rupees. The first part of an article on Mundari 
poetry, music and dances was, in 1907, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in their Vol. II, No, 5, pages 85-120. I was unable to revise the 
proofs myself, because serious illness obliged me just at that time, to leave 
India. On my return to I ndia in 1908, the organization of co-operative 
trade and credit among the Aborigines of Chota Nagpur left me no 
time to complete either of the two works I had engaged myself 
to. The only thing I was able to do between 1908 and 1915 was, to add 
to my MSS. a few idiomatic expressions or new words heard on my tours 
through the country. When in November 1915 I was repatriated, Mr. W. R. 
Gourley, c.s.i., c.i.e., then Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, 
obtained for mo from the military authorities leave to take with me all my 
ethnographic and philological notes, because I intended to get them ready 
for publication during my enforced leisure. For this act of kindness 
I shall always remain most grateful to him. I need hardly say, that ag 
chaplain in military hospitals and finally as a patient in one of them> 
I found little time to carry out my intention, which I finally abandoned 
in 1919. However, a yea r later I was urged to resume the work. I wroto 
to Sir E. A. Gait, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orbsa, to ask 
whether the Government was still willing, to abide by their original offer 
of printing the work at their own expense. He very kindly answered 
immediately in the affirmative and ordered the necessary official steps to bo 
taken just before the expiration of his term of office. I also owe special 
thanks to Mr. M. G. Ilallett, i.o.s.. Secretary to the Educational Department, 
who did everything in his power to facilitate matters. The resolution 
to amalgamate my ethnographic notes and the dictionary into ono work 
has its disadvantages. But the ciroumstances under which I am now forced 
to publish, urged this decision on me. When I resumed the work, I found 
myself face to face with difficulties, which, but for the hearty co-operation 
of some of my former fellow-missionaries, had • become practically insuper¬ 
able for me. In my memory, weakened by age and especially by frequent 
attacks of malaria continued through over 20 years, India had dimmed away* 
and I now discovered with distress, that many a linguistic and ethnographic 
detail, I had not thought it worth my while to jot down, precisely because 
I had been so sure that I could never forget them, wer^ now actually 
forgotten and about a certain number of others there had arisen doubts 
and hesitations which did no longer allow mo to present them as facts 
positively ascer^ued by jnysclf. The ouly geaus of reviving vanished 



inc'mmcrs ami of rele.^liiig doubtful ’ poiat^, a dli^eot apjy^al to tbo 

’Mimdas themselves^ who ave the Only ^outce and the sole authority in 
these matters, had been taken from'me. H^re the Ilev. F. Van den Bussche 
S. J. anl Itev. Arthur Van Emblcn' S. J, came to the rescue*by offering 
to make, among the Mundas &(icli enquiries as I should address ‘to them, 
and to see the work throiigh the press. The plroce^s is' a &lo\v 6ne, as it 
tikes genorally about throe months and soitietiinos more,'^before I dan get' 
tlie desired information. But it has the solid advaiitago of fendering 
feasible what for mo had bocoine imposriblo* 

Mundas use a number of Hindi and Sadani words, especially in those 
parts where they live among Hindus and Oraoiis. They do so more and 
more, even In cases in which they have words of their own. As long as 
I was in Chota Nagpur I systematically refused to receive into my collection 
all foreign words, except such as wore used by all Mundas and of which 
they had no IMundari equivalctits as far as I knew. To this decision I wag 
led by the opinion, that a diction uy of a language so entirely unexplored 
as Muud.iri is, would prove raislealiog to students of M)n-Kiiner and 
cogiiate languages, who were not themselves acqu tinted with the modern 
Aryan languages of India. However, this exclusiveness appears to mo 
now as an error of juJginent,'cspeclally because the very m inner in which 
the borrowers treat the foreigi\ words, throws ligUt^ on the phonetio laws 
of their own language. 

There is another class of words, which I also systematically exclulcd 
from my lists. But for this exclusion I bad a reason of anoLher kind al¬ 
together. From the very beginning it had been my intention, not merely 
to find out all the names given to plants by the Mundas and add the 
botanical names of those that were already determined, but to add in an 
apnendix three separate lists of plants under the headings : edible, medicinalf 
and known to and used by the Mundas. Needless to say 

that such lists are an important ethnological factor becaiiso they are apt to 
shed much light, not only on the economic life, but also on the intellectual 
activity and even on the moral character of a race. But suoh a task demaud^J 
an ciiquirer^s whole attention, and therefore I relegated it to a time, whci^ 
the bulk of the ordinary words would have been collected and I could 
tdevote myself to this alone. In 1907 I started collceting the names of the 
medicinal and poisonous plants. But just then, as already stated, I was 
prevented by ^Iness from continiiiag, and Rev. Pr. Stanislas Carbeiy S. J., 
who assisted me in this, was soon transferred to the Oraon coiintiy so that 
the collection came to a slaadstill. The gap? thus left in my coll cction 
arc thorofore very considerable, and it is absolutely^ 



fill thorn up from nicmoty. What I am unable to tlo^ tlio Rev. Vi\ A, Van 
Emelen has undertaken and is very ably carrying oat. lie has, diirinq;’ Iho 
last 8 or 9 yearSj made a regular beat for words, which had escaped me 
and for those I had . deliberately excluded. At the same time lie d'woto l 
himself to tlie study of the Chota Nagpur Flora. Besides noting down the 
Mundari and Hindi names of plants, ho determined them botanieally and, 
whenever he had any doubts .about the botanical alctern'iination, he sent 
specimens to Mr. P. M, Debbamian,.Ofliedating Curator of iho liGi’barluinj 
Royal, Botanlcal^GarJpqs, Calcuttai who very kindly determined them. The 
■short descriptions of plants arc frequently based on those of tlie Mora 
indic^i by Mr, William Roxburgh, m.io., f.r.s.i., or those of Bengal 
Plants by Mr. David Prain. The result of all this work, wliieh would raak^' 
up a valuable book, he lias ungrudgingly given to ilie present pnhlication. 
Another most valuable feature of the work is nearly entirely due to him : 
In the record of an entirely unexplored language, having no trace of a lite¬ 
rature of its own, it is of paramount importance, that the examples given to 
illustrate the definitions of words and of grammatical rules, should bo 
written down exactly as they are given by the Mundas themselves. This ho 
has done at the cost of more trouble than can easily be imagineJ. 

To render the work really useful and convenient, for European philo¬ 
logists now busy with the, comparative study of Mon-Khmer and 
cognato languages, words common to Mundari and to the language 
of races, with whom] the Mundas have been or stilll are in contact, must 
bo carefully distlDguislied from purely Mundari words. This is done Ijy 
adding to the Mundari fcHTin.of such words that which ilioy have in those 
jangiiages. Here again, this most useful work, which I have been unable to 
do myself, has been done by others. The Rev. Fr. R. Zimmerman S, J., 
Pir. D., member of the R. A. S. G. B. I., of the American Oriental Society? 
of the Regulating Council of the Bliandarkar Oriental Research Institute) 
PoouQ, Vice-President of the Bombay Branch R. A. S., the Anthropological 
Society, Professor of Sanskrit Literature in St. Xavier’s College, Bombay^ 
has kindly consented to supply the Sanskrit forms. The Rev. Fr. Andrew 
Grignard S. J., author of the valuable Oraon dictionary just published, tho 
only one in existence, contributes the Hindi and Oraon forms. Besido this 
he examines and arranges all the comparisons sent by tho other contributor.^. 
Rev. Fr. Adolphus Closset S. J., Yatiyantota, Ceylon, contributes the Tamil 
and Singhalese forms and Rev. Fr. L. Garden S.J., the designer of tho 
illustrations, contributes the Sadani forms.; 

In 1908, after my return to India, I pre|>ared tho oon'innatlon of my 
Ultlcle on Mundari poetry, dances, Not being a mu.'sioian myself. 



I aslcD(l the Uov. Fr. Poter Tlipp S.J., who haf3 received an excellent 
musical training in Germany, to accompany me to my former mission station 
in Sirwada, and try to fix, in European notation as far as possible, tho 
melodies of the Mnndas. Then for some days there was music and singing 
from morning till evening, and all tho dances were gone through before us 
even as they are executed on tho village dancing grounds. After a remarkably 
short time, Pr. Ilipp, to the great astonis hment of the Mundas and to their 
still greater delight, played their duma^^ their dulki and their ralaga to 
perfection. After minute and careful observations, tho melodies and the 
drum-accompaniments were, in the course of many repetitions, fixed in notes, 
and Rev. Fr. Hipp put down the results of his observations in a prefatory 
note, which together with the music, appears in tho article on Miindari 
music, under the word, durai^. In 1910 the Rev. Pr. Huge Aman S.J. of 
the German Jesuit Mission in Bombay, an able munclan and student of 
musical analysis, was staying for some months in Ranchi. I gave him the 
notes of Rev. Fr. Hipp and persuaded him also to accompany me to Sarwada 
and give me his own judgment, after ho had himself heard the songs and the 
music. Tho results of his observations are given together with those of 
Rev. Fr. Hipp. 

In the present stage of ethnology a very exact description of abso¬ 
lutely all the implements used by aboriginal races, of their dwellings and 
their mode of constructing them, is deemed indispensible for the purpose of 
ascertaining the so-called cultural circles to which they belong. That Is 
especially so in the case of the Mundas, who arc hardly represented at all 
in most European museums. Here tho Rev. Fr. Louis Garden S. J. has 
rendered a signal service. In a set of very exact drawings made by 
himself, he copied all that tho Mundas possess and use in the shape of 
implements, furniture and dwellings, and, by decomposing all these thing3 
and drawing all the details, he has offered to ethnologists advantages, which 
even the best museums can hardly offer. It would have been too expensive 
to have them cllch&d and inserted singly into tho d0S3riptivo texts spread 
over tho whole work. Therefore the well known Munich art-firm, 
Meisenbach Rlffarth and Co. have arranged them into tables or Plates, as 
I call them in the text, which are gathered into a separate fascicle. 
In this, every object has printed under it a serial numbar or letter 
and its Mundari name. This facilitates reference from the explanatory 
texts to the illustrations and vice-versa. Valuable as these illustrations 
are, they are not Fr. CarJon's only contributions to the work. Being 
at present the senior Chota Nagpur missionary and the one best 
acquainted with and most esteemed by the Aborigines, be is in a position to 



supply many a valnaUle ethnogr.iplno detail, and he Is assisting Fr. Van 
Emelen in finding out Chota Nagpur plants and preparing lists of edible 
and poisonous ones. In the last scarcity he has drawn up a list of over 
80 edible plants used as food, especially when the kinds of* grain and pulse, 
cultivated by them, come to fail. If wc remember, that the whole range 
of European grains, pulses, tubers and vegetables form no part of tho 
Mimdas' foodstuffs, we can estimate more correctly the significance of such 
a list and the light it sheds on the economic life of primitive man. From 
all these acknowledgments it appears that most of the really useful features 
of this publication are due to the missionaries I have just enumerated. 

Most of the articles contributed by me on the economic, social and 
religious life of tho race, wore either sk3tc!ied or written more or less as they 
now appear between 1905 and 190S ; they aro marked by an asterisk. 

Beyond Col. Dalton^s Descriptive EthnoJogj of Bengal there appeared 
hardly anything worth mentioning or reliable about tho Mundas, before 
the appearance of The Micndas and Their Covniry by my esteemed friend, 
Bai Bahadur S. C. Boy, m.a.^b.l., mj.c., and nobody knows better than ho 
docs, that, barring his pages on the ancient and mediaeval history of the 
Mundas, based on the ancient classical literature of India, he has written 
nothing about the rtace which was not known to me, and it is only due to 
the causes I have stated above, that my material could not bo published 
before the appearance of his book in 191*2. lie has written, in tho Journal 
of The Bihar and Orissa Research Society, a series of articles on the Asiirs 
and Birhors, which contain details about these tribes, that were till then, 
unknown. 

Among the many Mundas who have given Information and explanations 
about the meanings and the idiomatic uses of words and about the economic 
social and religious laws and customs of their race, the following deserve ta 
bo specially mentioned, both on account of the value of their informations 
and on account of the readiness with which they were given, frequently at 
the cost of much time and trouble to themselves : Mennas Orea of Buruma, 
Rufus Horo of Murhu; Sahadeo Chutia Purli of Otongora, Daniel and his < 
brother Joseph Iloro of Lonkata. To all of them Rev. Fr. A. Van 
Emelen S. J. and myself shall ever remain very grateful. 

Dortmundf Uh Oclolei 1924 . 


J. Hoffmann, S. 





MUNDAllI SOUNDS AND TflEIR REPRESENTATION. 

The Miindas never Invented any alphabet of their own, nor did they 
borrow any from another race. They have no trace of a written llteratnro. 

Since the Sanskrit letters do not adequately represent the sounds of the 
language tlio Roman letters provided with the necessary diacritic marks have 
been adopted on account of the many advantages they offer. 

The number of diacritic mirks has, in consultation witli Pater Wilhelm 
Schmidt^ author of Dio Spraclilauto uud ihre Darstellung, been reduced (o tliat 
mip.lmum which is compatible with an accurate phonetic representation. 

1. VOWKT.S. 

(1) The vowels < 7 , i and u have the pure sound of the sa ne vowels in 
Italian. 

]^r. Sten Konow writes about tbc vowels e and 0 : ‘M'i and O have tAO 
sounds oacli, one o[)en and the other close 

{’2) So long as 1 was among the iMunda-^, I myself li id the impression 
that both these vowels varied from the generally open sound so as to approaeli 
tlio so-call'-d ('ferine in French and l.ho German 0 in Bj/nie. Whan in August 
I wrote, asking Rn'. A Van Em den to ro-ex:a’ni!ie this rpies! i )u 
carefully with the help of other misdonarles and especially of JMun las, he 
answered in a first let^n* (hat lie was of opinion, that in such and sucli cas\s 
the sounds were closed. Rut in a subsequent letter ho wrolo tint, cliecklng 
Ills former conclusions witli tiie aid of Kev. O. S^vrin, who lia^ a slurp ear 
fer foreign languages, lie had found tliat Ifs fir^fc answer was to can rolled 
altogether and tliat tlicre are in iSIundari no closed an I d’s, but tint they 
are all open without exception. On tlio str.mgth of thi^ I abindoned tlie 
idea of marking the closed sounds with (') above the reputed elos m 1 vowels. 
Should further inquiries show this to be untenable, the result will be stitod 
in a note heading the letters E and 0 in the body of the work. 

(.b) All Mundari vowels may be nasalized, and then they maintiln their 
^ sound in its original purity. Nasalization is indicated hy the mark (a) stand¬ 
ing above tlio vowel. In this respect they differ fro n the n isallzed Frencli 
vowels : e in cere differs radically from the French encore^ mil differs from tho 
French iin. Only d resembles tho French nasal .an in dam. It may bo 
mentioned here that it is always the cerebral r which follows those nasalized 
vowels. 

(1) The Miindas find it difTicult i'> pronounce two consonants following 
each other immediately, osprcially in the beginning of words. Th^y over¬ 
come this difrumlty by inserting some vowel between the consonants. Tliose 
vowels are mere transitions and therefore so short that they arc often hardly 
noticed by foreigner?. They always barmonize with the ncar.st full vowel of 
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the word. Some Mnndas seem to omit Ibem altogotlier. They are marked 
with the {u) standing above them, though they have not the full value of 
other similarly marked short vowels : afakar instead of atkar^ pokoto instead 
of pokto. In loanwords beginning with two consonants they overcome the 
difficulty by prefixing a short vowel in harmony with the chief vowel of the 
word, v.g., iskal for the English, school ; dsndn for the Hindi, snan. 

(5) The law of harmony of vowels, which plays such an important part 
in certain languages belonging to the wide range of the family, is still at 
work in Mundari to some extent. Thus the passive voice affix o frc(juently 
changes into n on account of an i or n in the word. In other cases too o is 
changed into n for the same reason or e into i, v.g., en-a^ that thing, but in-i 
that person instead of en-i, and as a consequence in-kuy those persons, instead 
of inko or enko ; kora, man, hence kuri, instead of kori^ woman, and conse¬ 
quently, kuriku, occurs as frequently as kuriko. 

However, it is not carried through as systematically as in other langu¬ 
ages. Thus, v.g., vowels of tenso-affixes never change for the purpose o£ 
harmonizing with the root-vowels : dd-akad, de-akad, il-akad, iiu^akad, 

II. DirHTHONGS. 

In Mundari any two vowels may coalesce into a single syllable, so that 
h )th receive but one sound-stress. Whereas one of the two preserves its 
original sound to a great extent, the other receives so little of the sound- 
•stress that it is practically reduced to a mere co-sonant of the other, a mere 
glide, as Sweet calls these. If the glide stands first we have an ascending 
diphthong, if it stand second, a descending one. On p. of his Sprach- 
laute, etc, E. Schmidt suggests to mark the glides with (a) standing under 
them, v.g., loeoia.. But since this sign has been adopted to mark the peculiar 
sounds called checked vowels and consonants in this work, they must go 
without a particular diacritic mark. They are, however, always marked (u) 
tind therefore sufficiently indicated. Though very short, these glides never 
•cause those fricative sounds, which give rise to the so-called semivowels, 20 
nnd y. Hence in loanwords from Hindi to becomes d, v.g., fewa, grain 
measure, becomes, ieda ; hewa becomes /leda ; i or ^ occur, where wc would 
expect y. It is not easy to distinguish between au and ad, but Mundas 
maintain that there is a distinction. It is certain that the Hindi verbal 
termination dticl, becomes ad, v.g., caldnd, calad* Pains are taken to write 
ou where the Mundas feel an A similar difficulty exhts for the distinction 
betweeq at and 

(2) In a certain number of cases each of the 'two juxtaposed vowels 
retain their full original sound to such an extent that they form two distinct 
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syllables, {oj, milk, o^, a kind of millet, sui, a needle. Since, in tliij5 

work, tho glide in the diphthongs is always marked (u), these words are not 
exposed to the risk.of being mistaken for diphthongs. 

III. —Consonants. 

(1) Tho consonants /and x and z do not exist in Mundaru 

(Z) c is used instead of c/t. It is prondoacei like c/i, in the English, 
c7iurc/i» 

(3) Tho cerebral </, f,.and r are the same as tho corresponding sounds in 
Hindi. 

(4) Tho letter 13k is used to represent the wy-s^u id ojourring in tho 

English angle or the ?^^-sound in the German, Enkcl. Iloncc in all words 
in which tho ordinary n occurs before g or it retains its pure original 

w-sound. 13k occurs frequently at the end of Mundari words, v.g., 1 

ai^y dawn. 

(5) Beside the ii and 7^ there occurs a so-called n mondle in tho pro¬ 
noun aii^ and when it is followed by a vowel, v.g., aidi^ mine, lelklndy ho 
saw me. This is marked by the ( ' ) standing abov’O tho as seen in tho 
examples just given. 

(C) The cerebral marked generally by a dot 'under it is loft without 
diacritic mark, because it occurs only before tho cerebrals t, th, d, dh, and 
is on that account sufficiently recognizable from Its jrosltion. 

(7) g is never pronounced as it is in the English, George, but always as 
it is pronounced in the English, garden. It kjops tho sa no pronunciation 
when it follows immediately after Henoc in, er^qa, mother, it is pro¬ 
nounced like the English g in anger, 

(8) j has nothing of the French j. It may bo said to stand between tho 
English and the Germany, taking from tho first the slight initial i;?-soun'I, 
which is then followed by the s'Jund of the German j inya. 

(9) r is pronounced like the German r in, rein, never like tho English r. 

I knew a family in the village of Sinjudi, in which nearly every person 

rolled the r as is done in tho affected French guttural r. 

(10) s is always a sharp sound, never soft like the German « or tho 
English z. 

I now come to the greatest phonetic difficulty the language offers to 
foreigners. 

IV. —^Tue checked vowels and consonants. • 

In an article entitled : Notes on the Munda family of speech in India 
contributed to Heft I, Baud III, page 63 of 1909, Dr, Sten Konow writes 
as follows about these sounds ; Of the remaining consonants only k' a't* 
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and p need be sopanitoly dealt with. They are a very chaiMcterlslie feature 
of the Muiida dia!cotSj and probably belong to all of them, thougli they 
have often been overlooked by those, who have written about these languages. 
It is quite impossible to understand the phonology of the Munda languages 
without knowing how these sounds are produced. 

The usual stops c, t i\x\ \ p are produced In such a way that the 
current of air is arrested at dliferent points of contact b tween the orgatis 
of speech, and then pushed out witli a kind of explosion. In the case of tlie 
checked consonants k' c' V p' on the other hand, this process is checked 
half-way so that the breath does not touch the organs of speech in pa^.sing 
out. The result is an abrupt sound which can be clearly distinguished only 
by an experienced ear. Some assistance in distinguishing between the 
different cheeked consonants is, however, given by tlie language itself 
in so far as the checked consonants are often replaced by the corroq)oiiding 
voiced stops. The y takes the place of k' j that of c 'd that of V and b that 
of p^ according to certain laws whieli are j)rjbibly diffjrcnt in dilferent dia- 
leets. This state of affairs ha 3 deceived some scholars int) the belief that 
the cheeked consonants arc in reality voiced sounds, and that they should 
accordingly Lo written y, y, h ra'Jicr than k' c t' p’ . This practice should 
not be followed. Tiie formition of the sounds in (juostion precludes tlio 
idea of Yolee, and one of the first authorities in phonetics at the present 
day, Professor Storm of Christiania, wliom I have consulted about the 
matter, and who knows the sound in (]Ucyt:on well, emphatically declares 
that they are ehccked voiceless consonants.'''' 

In]]\Iuiidari too y and/, do sometimes take the place' of the clu eke l 
consonants, and if by the seiitenco, Some as ishinee in distiuguishing 
between the checked consonants is, however, given by the hiiguigo itsellV 
Dr. Steii Konow only means to say that the replacing'^letters assid us in 
distinguishing between the original consonants as sources of the cheeks, ho 
is no doubt right. Put if he mean to say that they assist the listener to 
discover a difference in the sounding of the Z'-ehecks from the e-checks 
lie will find no Munda to agree with him. AVhatever may bo the case in 
other diahets, there is not the slightest trace of either k or c left in the way 
tlie Mundas pranounco the stoi>3 in quCotion, and therefore no difference in 
their pronunciation which would assist us to distinguish k' from c'. Since 
none of the Indian dialects of the Munda family his any literature, an 
alphabet must be adopted for them. If in this adoption it were of primary 
importance to show, by a certain letter or mark, the origin of the sound 
ill (pi'^stion, there could bo uo reasonable objection to the choice of /j' c' t* 2 ^' 
fur these voieelccs stops or cheeks. Pul the primary object is to find a sign 
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as sirnplo as possible aad explain its exact plionetie value. If such a sljjii 
create a difficulty for the learner by constantly misleading him, then the ■ 
fact, that it throws some light on the origin of the element in question, is 
no longer a justification for its use. But that is precisely what happens in 
the adoption of k' o' t' and p' in this case. Do what ho may, the visual 
picture of these consonants is for him a constant temptation to reproducQ 
them in his pronunciation. It is all very well to say ever so plainly; Tako 
care never to pronounce in the slightest way the consonants i, c, t and jit 
where you see them with the diacritic mark ( ' ), the printed consonants 
will keep worrying him. I know this from my own experience whcn 
I studied the grammar of Rev. L. O. Skefsrud before I began learning 
Mundari. When later on in daily intercourse with the Muudas, I heard 
these checks over and over every day of tho year, my resolution of not 
admitting them into tho Mundari alphabet grew stronger and stronger^ 
and therefore, after I had talked the matter over with Pater W, Schmidt 
himself, I definit'vely adopted tho simple mark ( * ) put under the vowels 
after which these checks appear, as well as under tho consonants il and b 
which the Mundas always pronounce very distinctly witli a check, whenever 
they occur at the end of a word or when they are followed by a consonant 
in the body of a word. Tho manner in which they are said to originate by 
Dr. Sten Konow is correct enough. I have only to add that, whenever they 
occur after a vowel, the manner in which the air is allowed t:) escape, produces 
on tlic hearer the impression of a slight sound resembling an echo of that' 
vowel. Where they o.cnr after a they produce a slight sound resembling 
r:n iiy and after a A a slight m-likc sound. Not that these kinds of echoes^' 
if I may so call them, are to be considered as the sounds of tho stops, but 
they are the audible signs of tbo checks having taken place. If taken i|j 
this hcnso the following direction will assist the foreign stu lciit to acjuiro 
as ;nearly as possible for him, a correct pronunciation : For checked vowels : 
rioiiouncc tlic vowel in its ordinary way and then qlicck 'it quite suddenly by 
a rapid contraetbn of the upper throat muscles, and theuj,by a relaxation 
of these muscles, allow tlio breath or sound to How out without giving it any^ 
fuither modulation. It is this which causes tho whole vowel plus check to 
appear as a double sound of which tho first is tho vowel in question qiiiio' 
distinclly and the second sounds somewhat like a short faint echo of the 
vowel. If you treat h and d in the same manner, a faint ^^-liko echo wilj 
aj)pear after dy and a similar 7«-liko echo after J, both of which echo-lik'o 
sounds or, perhaps more correctly, mere signs, arise naturally from the fl)w 
of the unmodulated breath whilst the lips and tongue arc still in that 
position in which they were when the (^-audwj-souuds were being formed. 



' Tbo86 chocks dft^ppoir and raappeir iu Cv?ilaiii cjnnecUun? in a manner 
whioh seems almost arbitrary. In the comparatively smill area of tho llanchi 
Diviaioa to wJiicli Mundart is practically coniiaeJ, there are 4 somewhat 
noticeable dlalcotioal variations, Hasada, the southern part, Naguri, more 
to ‘ the wet, Tamaria to the east, and the so-ctiled Kera-Mundari, spoken 
around JUnphi fcy the Oraons who, long ago adopted the Mmidari language. 
These latter and the Mali Mundas use them most profusedly. In the Hasada 
dial^t they aro used least. Out of the practice followed in Hasada the 
following irulcs have been deduced. 

checked vowei occurring lathe body of a word, loses its 
check-\viien ,It <is foUwed immediately by another chocked or unchecked 
voweL Hence, to rob j they will’rob him ; re^akirid, it has been 

robbed|"re-j?^«Ha, It is being robbed. 

Exceptions to this rule':—1. In those tonseforms in which the affixes 
ked/ledy akad 'and tad elide pxrtly with the inserted pronominal objects 
and t, the checks produced by these elisions, remain before the following 
vowel. Hence, lcUk[-ako for lelked-i-ako, they saw him; lel-xbii-ako for 
lelakad^i^akOf they have seen him ; leUlin-ako^ for leUledm-ako^ ho saw mo 
first; tol^tq'i-ae, for (oUtadi-ae, he tied him down. 

2. In compound words, v.g., to call stub, outside, in jingles, 

v«g-, frequentative repetitions the checks remain in Nagnri^ so 

that they say, r^urn^ime. But in the Hasada dialect they drop the check 
andj by way of compensation for it, they lengthen the vowel, so that they 
say, rduruT^tme, arduriitanako. 

, Rule The consonants d and b arc always c]iccked at the end of a 
word, v.g, aiu^^ evening ; redy root. In the body of a word they are checked 
when they are followed by a consonant, v.g., lelkcdair^y I saw, but lel/ced- 
koai^ 1 saw them. 

Ejcceptions^X. This check disjxppear:* before vowels of infixes and affixes, 
v.g., sahy to catch, but I will catch him; sahkoae, but sabakadkoae. 

2. In compound words, jingles and fro(]U3ntatives i.e., repetitions of the 
same word in which the second part begins with a vowel, the Ilasada dialect 
weakens the check at the end. of the first part very considerably, in a peculiar 
way. The b and d seem to havo no check, but they are dwelt upon a little 
longer, v.g., an(!^d-un4ud. A certain number of Hasada people d-o the same 
with final i and final d if the next word begins with a vowel. If however 
the check at the end of the second part of the compound disappears before 
a vowel, then the en4 of the first part is chocked again distinctly, v.g., 
antfadundiid aloma! 
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The final «beck 18 however restored if the next word begins with an X. 

Rule III ,—Transitive predicates ending in a checked vowel generally 
insert g between it and the passive volca-adix 9 . If the passive q be directly 
affixed to the original predicate, then it destroys the check of the labt 
syllable according to Rule I., v.g., to rob, reo^ to be robbed. It is note¬ 
worthy that the inserted g does not restore the original check : re^g-Q^ not 
r^go. In the Naguri dialect j is generally inserteil in steal of g. This 
insertion too does not restore the first check. Dr. Sten Konow and othirs 
say that when checks are replaced by voiced consonants,y tikes the place of 
c and g that of k. The fact that the Ilasada dialect always use g fbows that 
the statement does not express an universal law. 

Rule IV ,—In many words ending in a diphthong, the chock falls on the 
B cond vowel of the diphthong, v g., gog, to strike, to kill; these do generally 
add the passive q directly to this vowel, which then loses its check, accord¬ 
ing to Rule I., v.g., hacumhui^ hacumbuig^ gog, passive However 

gojg is also used. 

The above rules with their exceptions ciuse fluotuitlons which are really 
bewildering for the foreign student. The Naguri and especially the Hasada 
dialects show a strong tendency to decrease the number of chocks, whereas 
Tamarias and the Mali Mundas maintain them. It is noteworthy that tho 
Mundavi-speaking Oraons use them most profusedly. They use them even 
in their modification of the tense-affix Jeeda^ i. e., kera^ in which they check 
the a : they say jomkerae, he ate. Examples have been written as they were 
given by the people of the various parts, so that the spelling of tho checked 
vowels and consonants is not homogeneous. 

The number of Mundari consonants may be summed up in the follow¬ 
ing list : 


Gutturals 

k, kh, g, gb, { A ). 

Palatals 

0 , eh, j, jb, 11 , ( A ^ 

Cerebrals 

... t, th, d, dh, n. 

Dentals 

... t, th, d, dh, n, de 

Labials 

... p, ph, b, bh, ra, b. 

Liquidae 

r, r, I. 

Spirants 

... s, h. 


Regarding the long and short vowels, care has been taken to mark tho 
distinctly long and the distinctly short vowels in the ordinary way. In my 
Mundari Poetry, Music and Dances, I wrote the following, which I see no 
real reason to change ; There is a certain distinction between hong and 
short syllables, but it is not easy to ascertain tho exact rules, because tho 
distinction is not sufficiently marked to bo readily perceived throughout. 
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Evon the odiio.it^J among tho Munda^ cm giro no r!^ly ait-sfajtovy 
account of it. Distinctly long syllables are met with only in the co uparative- 
ly few cases where two vowels are contracted into one; this happens mainly 
in a small number of contracted frequon tat Ives, an 1 in the indeterminate 
tense, J.e., that form which is used to make genera! statements. Besides 
this, in vivid deseriptions the Mundas lengthen out tlio tcn;e affixes as well 
a? the vowels of other words into distinctly long syllables in an appirontly 
.arbitrary manner. This is done in conversational langnigo f«jr the siko of 
emphasis. Vowels thus lengthened bcome prominently aocentuitcd, v.g., 
Jiorarcy in tead of /tdranfi 'iiii'j.laae, instead of nirjindc. There exist also 
quite a number of neutral vowels which seem mainly intended to fv)rm an 
easy transition bHween two consonants; these vowels are s) short as to ho 
often hardly perceived by a foreigner 

From, the same e,ssay I here add the following passage about accents: 
.Tlic acecnt is not nearly as marked as it Is in the Teutonic l.inguagos. In 
dissyllabic words it falls, with rare exceptions, on the first syllable. Gram¬ 
matical^ i.e., functional formations do not change the accent of the original 
word. Hence reduplicated monosyllables keep the acemt on tlio list syllable, 
vg., to see, to look repeatedly. The same rule holds good in 

those oases where an inserted functional consonant turns a monosyllable into 
a dissyllabic word, v g., to sec, ne-p-iVy to see cacli other. Whenever 
affixes of one or several syllables are added for funetioiul purposes to 
mono-or polysyllabic words, the resulting cimpounl has more than one 
accent; for the original word as well as the affix, keep their respective 
accents, v.g., hdfurdnkoy those in the village. 

Accents arc not marked in the present work in order not to overcharge 
the v;ords with diacritic signs. 

Before the majority of languages belonging to this vast family arc better 
known than they arc at present, little cm be said about the formation of 
words beyond what Pater Wilhelm Schmidt S.V.D. his stated in liis : ])io 
Mon-KIimcr Volkor cin BIndcglled zwischen don Volkcrn Z^ntralasien^ mul 
Austronesiens. It may be summed up into this : The bulk of the language 
consists of monosyllables coalescing into the words that make up.a sentence. 
In this work prefixes and infixes play the main part in the formation of the 
new words, whereas suffixes and, to some extent, infixes are, in Mundarl at 
least, the main factors determining the grammaticil functions performed by 
the words in a proi^osition. I have nothing to add to what I stated in the 
Introduction to my Mundarl Grammir on the subject. There I have sliown 
that Mundari words have still such a great vagueness or functional elasticity 
that there can be no question of distinct parts-of-spocch in that Inngmgp, 



And therefore I stick to the torinlnolog'y proposed there^ which speaks of the 
functions then and there performed by a word in a given sentence. 

In the same Introduction I have shown too that in Mundari there are 
no compound sentences with relative and other subordinate da ises, having 
subjects and predicates of their own, being subordinated to a principal 
proposition. The Mundari sentence is always a si nple proposition, in which 
all our subordinate clauses are expressed by participial forms, modifieJ, when 
recpiired, by afhxes denoting time, space, manner or condition. All tha 
functions thus performed are explained under the leading word-forms of 
these affixes as they occur in the alphabetical order. 

The other main characteristics of the lani^nage, sncli aa the absence of 
relative and correlative pronouns, the absence of grammatical genders, the 
division of words witli a substantive function into two classes, namely those 
denoting living beings and those denoting inanimate objects, the grammatical 
consequences of this, and finally, the insertion of direct an I indirect pron)- 
jninal objects into trinsitive predicates, arc fully explained in my Grammar. 
These explanations arc summarily repeated loco iu the course* of this 

work. 

N,B, —The reciprocal voice of predicates is formed by inserting p after 
the first vowel of the active (voice) form, and then repeating that vowel* 
The vowel which precedes the inserted p is always short and pure. Hence^ 
If the first vowel of the active voice be either long, or nasalized or a 
d:[)htIiong, it resum?s this form only after the insertedjo, v.g., the respective 
reciprocal vo*c?s of ore an I noe, arc hapd, opdr^ and gopo'K Verbal nouns 
are formed in the same way by the insertion of n, Iloth reciprocal form^ 
and verbal nouns aro given under the original active predicates and the 
student can easily find them there; therefore it has not been deemed 
necessary to repeat them in their alphabetical order. 

In nasillz'^d diphthongs, which are spelled iV*, Cin, ui, etc., the glide is 
na'aUzo 1 as well the principal vc.weU (Note of A. V. E.). 



A, Arable. 

abs. n. abstract noun* 
u. V, active voice. 
aclj. adjectivo. 
adv. adverb. 
ofu-', affix. 
cans, causative* 
cpd. compound. 
cond. conditional. 
ent, prst. continuatlve present. 
cntrd. contradistinction. 
df. definite. 
dl, dual. 

d, 0. direct object. 
dmsl, demonstrative* 
empJi. pryi. emphatic pronoun. 
eqvlt. equivalent. 
tweJ. exclusive. 

/. £s. future tense. 

JL Hindustani, Hindi. 
idnilj. idiomatically. 
i. m. indicative mood. 
inij]. m. imperative mood. 
impf. imperfect. 
i mpr$,l. i in person al. 
impTsly. impersonally. 
incln, 0. inanimate object. 
inch inclusive. 
iiicpl. psl. incomplete past. 
indet. is. indeterminate tense. 
*lnd/. indefinite. 

^nd. 0. indirect object. 
intrg. interrogative. 
inirs. intransitive. 
inirsly. intransitively. 
lias, llasada dialect. 

Kera, Kera-Mundarl dialect. 
Kh. Kbasi. 

Jiv. by. living being. 

Jtbj. literally. 

VI. mood. 
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ABBllEYIATiONS. 

lit. IHulirali. 

Xag. Naguri dialect. 

ntf. neuter. 
uL numeral. 

Or. Oraon. 

P. rei-iian. 
pj. perfect. 
pU plural. 

'possessive. 
l):)slp» postposillou. 
prd. predicate. 
prdly. prcdicatively. 
prn. pronoun. 
pniU pronominal. 

proposition. 
prs» person. 
prsl. personal. 
nrst. present, 
i;. y. passive voice. 
rcpr. reciprocal. 
rjlx. reflexive. 
rcU relative. 
s. singular. 

Sad. Sudani. 
ihj. subject. 
sbsf. substantive. 
shsiiy. substantively. 
Si}lh^ Singhalese. 

Sk. Sanskrit. 
smb. somebody. 
smth. something. 
syn. synonym. 
syns. synonymous. 

1\ Tamil. 

Irs. transitive. 
trsiy. transitively. 
is. tense. 

U. Urdu. 

V. voice. 
var. variant. 
rib n. verbal noun. 
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a ! inteijoctional afx. to vocativis 
ami iinperalivcfi, always us'J by 
children and freqnonlly by adnlls 
addressing children. Am-a ! thou ho ! 
J'ni'ii-ii ! Raku he I Ih'/uwe-a come he ! 

a p:ofix is met with in a few 
tr.r. prds. : a-ial to make some man or 
animal lick smth. i)y holding it close 
to h s montli ; a-jom, to give t) (at 
by pntMng the food into the 
month of soinc man or animal ; 
n-nn, to give to drink hy holding 
a vessel t)tho lips; a-jor or a-joro, 
to inject or instil a litpiid drop by 
drop ; a-kirit^, to sell, i.e., to make 
snib. l)Uy by handing to him 

2® before ind. prnl. objects inscried 
into imperatives and the following 
tenses : tin simple fut., the indeter¬ 
minate t?nro, the def. present and 
irnpf. and the simple past ; om-a- 
ko-m ! give it to them ! an-a-le-ae, 
he will bring it to or for us; talab 
om-a-ko-tanii;^ la'ikena, at that moment 
1 was giving them their wages. 
N.B. In the simple past this 
a stands, not before (he ind. o., 
b,.t before Ui • tre tai.c a'.v. ka1 


and th ni the ke of ked elides ; hence 
instead of omkcd-a-ko-aii:^ wo get, 
om-a-rJ-ko-ajd^. Wluncvcr tho '’in- 

s.rted prnl. object begins with a con¬ 
sonant, the d is subject to that 
Peculiar check, which is indic.ated 
by tho diacritic mark (a). If the 
iiKb o. begins with a vowel, as in 
(/q, I, or in f, ho or she, the d of 
^‘■od U, in some parts, also elided 
and Unn tho prefi.x a- is checked: 
o'M-n-in-ako, (hoy gave it to me; 
om-a-i-nky they gave it to him or 
her. This is in so far very remark¬ 
able as it IS tho only case, in which 
a tense af.v. disappears completely, 
leaving only a slight phonetic change 
in tho syllable preceding it. In 
some parts of the country tjie * 
contracted for.ns, nmajnako, om<j,-ako, 
prevail whereas in others tho forms 
omadinnko, omadink), are current, 
the ind. obs. introduced by a are 
exact functional equivalents of the 
Latin dativus cominodi ved incom- 
modi. But the use of the prefix. « 
IS not limited to these cases ; it is 
also used in pid^. denoting men'a' 
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(lisp >si(i nis : sul'it~(i-}iiItDUK’, ho is 

M'i'll disposal (owarls tlioc ; kJi'ni 
o-m.lanae, he is aivj^ry wiih thee j 
Ijoro-a-i^tiniae, ho is fifr.ild of vno^ 
(‘fc. Ilenc" llie ('oiiiext m\id(hc’(l(‘ 
Mh'^tlier the a is 111 n an 1 

there to h:' troiislit d Ly ; to, ror, 
('ll hjlr.ilf of, i.i favour of, to.vard^, 

; ^a’u'^L or w'th. 

a as iifx. til us nuy simple or ooiu- 
puinl worl and even wh )!(' iphiwses 
and p ’Ojodtioiis Into trs. or intrs. prds. 
cipabl'i of tdvinpj all the fonuative 
allixos and infiNOs iiuVcit'iVC of voiee, 
luo )d and tense. Tlu'^^e afx>. a id 
intix's stand lj^l,\Vv:en this vei’l»ali- 
ydno;’ a and tlie ivoid or jilires ‘ 
transfornio 1 hy it: he iTiea?is ye> ! 
hed ii the sini})!e past tenso afx., 
l^cnec', Jickcd.-ii-ko means they as'on- j 
led, they aeveod; harn means a! 

ho.ip, a mouaia’n, henci, hani/ced- 
(i-l'O means they h'ap'd up, thy 
j^atliir.*d things into a heap; an 1 
since ]\lundas like to have th ni* 
fairi and e.'lehr.ide their feists on 
mount lin^, haruketUiko aVo nii'.ans 
tlioy held a fair or tlu'y c Iihraltd 
a fca^t ; doUtbn is the inclusive iin- 
]>C'r.itive inoan'oi^ : lei us get oii ! 
let us be up and doing ! hence 
dohdjnkcd-a-c is both a trs. and an 
intrs. iprd. m:'aning either : he said 
let us get on, or lie urged, encour- 
ag('d or cheered his co npinions to 
go on, This afx. might therefore be 
called th ‘ verbali/ang agmt bcciu'-'c it 
irinsfonns words and ] hre.ses ielo that 
])avt of speech, wh’ch we call a vciL. 
1$at from tlu^ Mimdad poi-it of view 


: this name Inrdly conveys; anpmoin- 
iiig, C'rtain’y not tint wldJi it so 
clearly conveis to us. All oid' 
word-} arj parts-of-speceh, i.e , signu 
n >t of vag,10 and rath 'V nndelin'd, 
blit of eli^arly defined and wadj 
sjiecifi'd concepts, and the category 
to wliieli a given part-of-sp ('cli 
belongs, in Heater to ns, wbicli of the 
many pr)?siblo specific itions or m uh's 
of cm'cpt'on is siguifod by it. The 
nonn division, the verb to divider 
the adj 'dive divisible, do all of llieni 
deinte tlie eane vagu: concept, viz, 

I the act of dividing in its widest sen'^e ? 

I but each of them connotes on ', and one 
only of the various mo les* in wdi'cli 
tin mind may consider that ajt at 
la giv ui moment, in wli ch it leaves 
oat of consideration all the other 
pisfible moles of conceiving it. 

If the w'ord divisible, be tom away 
from ev 'ry context it still lia^, for 
u^, a clear, well defined meaning. 
Wa kaow as a matt-r of fact that 
the ending ibJc, distinguisln'S this 
; concept frem tlie one signillcd by 
ithe noun dividon, but w’e are no 
I long'U’ consci(;Us cf the reason for 

I ^ 

j which tin sound ihJc, denotes that 
I distinction ; t'.iat ending is, in itself, 

I a me Lnlngless sound for us. ^h t 
I at some lime in the long course of 
cvoliit'on of the Latin language, it had 
a full r form, wdiich expressed, expli¬ 
citly aiil intdllgihly, that mental 
work or degree and kind of ahstrr.ction, 
wdiich It now only conno'eu It is to 
th*s that I h r3 wash t) driw atten¬ 
tion. The Munle.b' w.rL arc, in thr.'r 
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"real majority, no suc’i ready-macL* 
of clearly si)ecino(l and well 
dcfnmd onc^pts. iMosfc of tlnin when 
torn out of tlio context of a proposi- 
I’o 1 , denote concep'.s in their widest 
and vag^LPst nieinin;^. lleiieo the 
]\riia(]a mi't, in eadi proposition he; 
enun'iates, j^o through the work of 
spi'clfying his vagiic coneopts. Tnis 
lie (]o:?s, partly by thi position a 
word oeciipi 's int h' prop sition, pu'tly 
by formative eloinoiits in ilic shape 
of prcfKe>j itdlxes and aTixcs, of the 
mealing of whicli li3 is to a y. rv 
great extent ^tlll conseioiis. In other 
words ; In his proposi'ion In dees, 
by (lie maniU'r of then an 1 there 
c impounling liis words and of arrang¬ 
ing them, imitate do'Cly that workg 
which the mind go vs throiigdi in ordi r 
to shape its vagn3 eonc'pts into 
speeilic eonc'))ts. I^y way of iUnslia- 
tioii let us take again tlic adjective 
d'vidble : Wo know, b it do not 
explicitly or intelligibly state, in what 
paid icuhir mi liner Ih) mind treats t lie 
vague conce])t ; division, in order to 
form the speeilic conccjit : divisible 
Tiio Mund i not only knows it, but be 
also states it explicitly in liis Cipiiva- 
leiit word, Italif^ddfiolek in. Jfdhij 
denotes the vague cone'jit, division; 
(lifi denot-'s j>ossildlity, liability» 
ability in the widest sens 3; o is fu* i 
aflix denoting the passive voice, anil | 
therefore shows that the vague' 
concept of possibility, wh'ch is 
in itself eo:iceiVablej both, as an , 
active power inherent in an agent 
or irubject, as w:ll a; a passive 


j susceptibility or liability of an object 
j on which that subj X'iivo power may 
I be exercised, is hero conceived in this 
latter or pissive moaning ; Ic/cn 
; denotes likeness in geiieril; n 
stands for on, tim current domons^ 
trative, tliat; its iidditioii to lli) 
vagUvi c moo jit, likenes?, tiiriu this 
into an aljective, like, tlnis exhibit' 
iiig the likeii'-'ss as a (pudit/ in- 
lierent in soini subject, llenco wi 
muy, b ginning at the list syll.ibl 1 
translate (ho iMunlaii adjoediv*' 

' Jhifioohdi'dii by a c mijileie Ihiglisli 
sentence running thus: that i^ bk; 
(uiiucthing) bcu’ng siisjc'ptiblc of divi- 
sion. Witli the ix'eptioii 0 '' o a'j 
tlie parts of this compomul adj ctive 
are still euiTont words in tlio langu¬ 
age, anl the m aniiig of 0 Is still 
so much in tlie. eeu cionsnx'S of the, 
Miindas’ mind, th it he can, anl 
rre{pr‘ntly doe^, di^puis^ wit'i the 
word, dirl and sunp’y s»y; 

That which shows th it the 
lomjimud is tiion and tlie/o perform' 
ing tlio fnnctimi of an adjective, is 
the do nonstrative o;/, which rofers it 
fv) so ne noun, v. g., kd[iKidarinldidn 
diri, a stone which c\ii be divided^ 
a divi''ibl‘e ^t me. If the demons^ 
tiat've n bo replace 1 by tlic 
verbalizing wo obtain a cornpleti 
.sentence : diri hafif^old/cdgcn^ the 
.itoue ij divisible ; hero tho afx. 

i.s merely euplionie, aerv’ng only 
the purpose of separating tlio two 
ddj which would otherwise stmd 
side by side. Fro n what Ins bee i 
said so far it follows, tint a disc 
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introspection or examination of the 1 
clemcntiry operations, onr mini is | 
going through in the formation of 
its concepts anl judgments, will 
not only be useful, but at times 

qu*te necessary to get at the exact 
meaning of especially thos:' formal iv® 
elements, which tlie Muudas use 
in the formation of their wonls an! 
propositions. Without sn h an 
examination it is impossible to 
understand th i cxajt fu .ciion of 
the afx. <7 hero undtr consid rilion 
and to di^tingulsii it fron that of 
tlie afx. i(Vi and tlio words 
anl hiwo. Those bur f >rins, 

menq and ht)iq are genera’lv 
to be rendered into T.nglisli by th ‘ 
80 -cille:l sub'tjntivo verb, to be, 
and tber are seld'm ns id orreclly 
b7 non-Mundas. That fact is the 
V ason as well as the excuse I plead 
for the l‘rgihy preceding and! 
following considcrati )ns : | 

It has been stat'd that Mnnlarij 
w e.ds generally s'gnify rather vigu(3 | 
coiiC('pts capable of such specifici(ions | 
asmtntal jn’gnrmts or propodtions 
mav require. We here consi ler only 
tho'-'o, whieii serve onr prc'cnt purpose : 

When about to sjy^eify sr.eh a 
concept, the mind may fix its attention 
exclusively on the essential feature-^ 
i.e., tliose,. whteli aecording to our way of 
thinking, condi nte thi vagu ly on. 
ft'lv(d tul'ty ii t) a distinct, self-snb- 
s st<ntbe iYg, dilf(‘rcnt from everything 
else, v.g., a tiger, a man^ 

In this mode of conception the m’n 1 
bs.ia di fi'o.n all so-called a c'.d *nlal 
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ftaluies, namely, all those modes of 
being, those qudities; which whether 
present or absent, do not change the 
essence or nature of the being thus 
conceived. The word denoting a con¬ 
cept of this kind, is called substantive. 
Wheii sa il words ^t.nd a? prd. of 
a proposition, we may call them 
essential piclicat s, because they pre. 
dicate the essential features of a being, 
2^ The mind may also abstract from 
the essential features and consider 
only the accidental ones. When w^rds 
sp cifie 1 in this manner stan 1 as 
predicit'.s, wj may call them aedden- 
til prelicites, be*anse they predicate 
only accilents. Th.eso prds. fall 
mainly nnd-r four binds: (1) Thl 
mind may consider the object of 
a vagne concept as an action in its 
iclation to an agcn^ ords denoting 
this mode of conce])tion, yield transi* 
tive puls. (2) The mind may aNo 
leave out of condderation the agent and 
eondder the ;.GtIon only in relation to 
its terminus, i.e., t)ie being or ol ject 
on wikic-li it is performed. Conce[)ts 
uf this kind ari, in Mund:iri, either 
redoxive, rccipro al or passive j)rds. (:’) 
Th 3 mind in.qy einsider the acdon as 
a mere modifiCition of the agent, 
without cinsiderlng any of i(s other 
pi siblc aspects. Words denoting 
concepts of this kind, yidd int’ansitive 
prds. (4) The mind may consider that 
which is blit vaguely signified, neithtr 
ill relation an agent, nor to a termi¬ 
nus, nor ^et as an ajtion at all, but as 
a quality inherent in some being. 
Wor Is denoting concepts of this kind 
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pre adjectives, v.g*., white, good. 
Hence, when they stand as predi.at^s 
we may call them adjective prJs. To 
this class belong all participial forms, 
which are so numerous in Mundari, 
sin.e every one of the 21 Mundari 
tenses has a participle. These explana¬ 
tions may appeir tedious, but they are 
necessary to obtain the terms required 
for the formulation of concise rules 
i-egulating the correct use of the 
4 ?^Iuiidaii equivalents of the English 
verb to bo, viz, a, tan, mcna and 
bang, 

Fide L —Essential prds. may, in 
Mundari, be referred to tbeir subjects 
by mere juxtaposition, tbe sbj. stand¬ 
ing first, the prd. second ; niku Horoko, 
these are Mundas ; ena ulidaru, tliat 
is a mangoe tree. They may also be | 
referred to their sbj. by means of | 
a link word, a so-called copula. In j 
that case tan must be used as link word, 
and a pronoun, agreeing in number and 
])erson with the sbj. must be affixed 
to it ; niku lE rok) taU’ko, these are 
!Muudas ; ena ulidaru ian~a, that is 
a mango tree. 

Rule //.—All accidental prds. must 
be referred <o tbeir subjects by means 
of tbe linkword a, and a simple prsl 
pronoun, agreeing in number and 
person with the sbj. must be affixed, 
cither to a or to the word immediately 
preceeJing the prd. In the case of 
adjective prds. it is affixed to the copula 
a, which very frequently takes the afx. 
gc : Ilc-roko oteko ka*ni-a or, Iloroko 
otc kami-a-ko, the Mundas till th^ 
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ground; en kora salaia,gige-a-e, that 
boy is tall. 

Rale ///.—Whenever existence is 
predicated of some subject, then tho 
word menn, to exist, must bo ueJ as 
predicate. This is referred to its sub¬ 
ject by means of the opula a, auJ the 
simple pr-jl. prn., agreeing in number 
and person with the subject, stan.ls 
between the copula and vienq^ : ineiia^ 
in-a I exist; mena-me~ay thou exists, 
mcna-da, ho or, she exists, etc. Non¬ 
existence must be expressel by the 
word bang, not to b?, not t3 exist, 
which is constru'd like meng, with 
slight phonetic modifications boforo 
tbe inso t d i^rnl. sbj. : bffi^ga-ln-ci 
I do not ex’st ; bai^-me-a, thou dojsb 
not exist, etc.; Pormesir mnng-i-a, 
there is a God, God exists ; Pormesor 
hamja-da, God does not exist. The 
same two words denote also pr. sence 
and absenoe in their widest sense ; 
meng-da, he is present, ho is here, he 
is at home, he is still alive ; hat^ga-t-a 
he is absent, he is not here, he is not 
at home, he is dead. 

Rule //.— Presence in a given place 
or absence from it, are rendered by 
jneng and hang, as just explained. 
But presence may also be predicate^ 
by affixing the prnl. sbj. to a noun or 
adverb denoting place : nerc, Ler 0 » 
hence, nere-le-a, wo are here ; orgre^ 
in the house, hence, orgre-ko-a, they are 
in the bouse. 

From the above we see ttat, whereas 
we denote 4 quite distinct concepts by 
our verb to be, the Munda uses 4 
distinct words for those concepts, and 
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Uiose word? aiv; dcf^t'ncl to iiilica!e| 
llio cliffeiV'ii!: categories to wliieli the ' 
]U’0(Iicatis belong^ i.e., to show whetiioi* 
that, \vliieh Is then and there predl' 
iaUd, he either an os'Ontial feature! 
of (ho puhjeet, ora n croly a-cidental | 
nLtrihuto, i e , some form of activity or ; 
some (jualily conceived as inherent in j 
it^ or finally, the relation of presence j 
orahsenjo in space and time^ which 
docs not (sstnilally belong to any 
contingent being eontolvod as such.' 
hVoin tiiis fact wc may (oneliulc, that 
each of these 4 words dmioLes, in some 
waj’, these 4 Citegorics. 

A closer exainination of these 
4 words slmws^ tlitt that is really (lie 
ca^e : J’iie loet, /r/ (hmot'os stability 
in s|):ce an I i^ernianence in time: 
tchni Is simply the rellexivc voice form 
o[ fa conceived as Intransitive predi¬ 
cate; it means to make oneself remain 
in a given ])lace, to remain. This 
form is used oE llxing beings. The 
passive form or faia, lit'rally 

jneans to be caus'd to remain, or to 
be left in a given place, or to remain ; 
tills is used of inaulmatc objects. The 
link Word fan is the same root, speei- 
iiid, like so many otiicrs, by the 
demonstrative atlix u. It is therefore 
diiiotatlvc of permanence and dur¬ 
ation applied to a puhicular inanimate 
object in a liv ing being. Ilcnce, the 
proposition : nca ulidani tana, if read 
backwards, literally means ; it remains 
(i.o., is naicssirily) a mango tree. 
And the proposition : nikii lloroko 
tando), moan? : lliey romalu (i.e., are 
ne.e.sar ly) ^luadas these ones. 
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ddiat a, used •• s linkwovd, is cijuiva 
lent to the Eiigli h liiikword, to be, is 
evident. The question to he sol veil 
here is : wliat is its primary mi aning, 
and how has it acquired the function 
of referring only accidental predicitcs 
to llioir siilqect ? In Munilavi the 
impersonal j)ronoun is a. It has 
neither a dual nor a phu*al form, and 
is tl cro'^ore cquivaleno to the English 
T, or to th^y, as applied to inanimate 
I objects. Hence it denotes one or 
i several inauiinato objects a? distinct 
; fr nn all otlieis. This c )ncept Is iliere- 
! fore dis'.Inet fiMin tlie wide, universal 
m.'onrept oE being in general, whirh, 
in its pro:ioininal form may hi ron- 
derod hy : an/ff/a/nj at a'ff, son/eff/iuf;^ 
in its sulfstantlve form by : ^omelliing- 
71CSS or being in genera!^ and in its 
verbal form by : fo ht\ dhe cluck of 
tliG imiiersonal pronoun, a, indie ted 
; by the diacritic mark (a), sliows that 
la coasjnant, probably c or k, l.a? 
i h^’Cii dropped. There ctn be no doubt, 
that that conson int represents an 
I orig:n:ilh" fuller afllv, added to 
denoting being in its widest meaning^ 
for the purpose of restrict’ng it to tlio 
denotation of some ]):n*tieuh!r inani¬ 
mate object. If, according to the 
genius of the language this universal 
a he used in its veri/al meaning-, it can 
mean only to he or to become^ in the 
widest passible meaning. Sentau^ 
moans going now, ko means they ; 
lienc'', sentan-a-ko means going now 
a re limy. Bug in means good ; hence, 
bngin-a-ko means they arc good. 

Thi: vie V gains coimddcrable :upport 
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fiom i\\} following Vviy ii. to.voithy| huii^ua^cs do no clos. ly foil* \v 


fjict. !Muiul ii'i has 21 teiisefornis in- 
di iinct momenta cr peri(;(ls 
of time, and all of thcs3 time ^pccifica- 
tions aro iiulioatcd by f-p.cial affixes. 
But the fuiuro tin-o has no sucli allix. 
In till-? tense the linkwcii’d is imnio- 
(liai dy affixed t ) the r« ot : stJJf- means, 
to go ; hene(', son-a-iR means, I slull 
go. Now, if wo admit, that in all 
otlicr tenses d memT (o be, w!ui\as 
in llio future tern so it m'\'uw, lo Ocron/i^, 
s> that, scn-,L-iic( would ineuii, I l.‘0- 
ceino g’oinj’;, this a'^paront anoinaly 
r_'celves an ai^y and laiional ( x[)]aii‘i- 
tion, bfcaisj tlie idia of beco.nie.g 
does, oC nices'ity, imply futurity. 
This formati m of the fuiuio is similar 
t > the formation of t!io future iu 
Germ in: /rcrth'H moms to b-come, 
s) that the future, ieh wer le gidi'n, 
literally means I bccimo going, 

I shall go. 

Ther ‘ is still amTher ((jnally, if not 
more icmirkablo fact, winch llnd- 
a rilional (xphmili n only, if wo ad¬ 
mit all that Ills Mj f::r b.cn ; aid about 
the functions aiul nv anlngs of itut 
and (( : All essential prds. are sub- 
stintlves, but not all &ii!;sl:int:Y.s arc 
csseiithil jinls. A number of siib- 

staiitiVvS denote social or religious j 
otlicos aiil ^tites, whinh are in no' 
sense c&scnthil features of the ])crs 3 ns 
pmfurming them : vg, king, village 
cliicf, .sacillieer, servant, prisoiur, ttc. 
AVo refi r all these prds. t> their subject 
by means of the same link word, which 
we Use to refer essential prds: he Av 
a king, he Ij a man, because our 


I our way of thinking. Jjn!; (In Aluiul i 
: st II spoiks exactly as lie thinks, an 1 
therefore, la the veibil expression of 
his thought, he a!s) distingulslu s 
tlie^e accidental suhslanlive prds, from 
I the essential ones In li;s Vc'ry out- 
j warl form of pr’dieaii)n he expli itiy 
exprcs’cs, that the od'ces or t^tites 
denot d by such acei lent il sub:itati- 
I tive prds. are the resu't of snno action, 

I wlileli ill 11) w ly a’Tects the intu e or 
iossc'K'eof the jier.-o i on whom that 
I action is p'rform ‘ I. TId words dmot- 
ing su di states or aclims are, by tlu 
Alun ia, coiueiv'cd as a bcci'iinij^ i.e., 
as tlie resu’t of s ).ne aet'o i, such a;, 
(‘lection, C(jnf>'rri!;g, mutual agrio* 
meet. Tiieivforo Id verbalisms tlim.u 
puls them in^o tlim perfect tense of 
the pas.slve voice an! ih-m n-feis them 
to their subj 'mt by m mins of (Id li .k- 
warl a : ulilu'Li^ village cli e'', if \eibi- 
li/.ed, means to elect somebody as 
villag *. chief. i[‘i;ce, uiitiija i/c rd-a-e 
means ; lie ha-b o i made village eliii f, 
he is viil ig(‘ ehioA Ddsl mean-? s'n’- 
vant ; heiKO (Idsid/c in^d-Cj he lia-; 
Lceome a servint, Ire is a serv.ud. 
Nouns of this kind may, in their 
oiiginal form-g of course tta:id ai 
subject or as dliuct Jiiul Indirect objgefc 
ill Alundiri pro;u sitimis, but never 
as predicant.s : imimj.i hij uik.imim, the 
village chief has airivcd; ajia^tj^rcii 
dasi ra-auimo, call my servant liltlier. 

All this shows, liow cucfully tin 
Muiulas dlsilngujsli b(?lwceii esseii- 
’ tlul and accidental j)ids , both iu their 
1 way of Ihiimking aud of speaking 
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That they distinguish with equal 
care between either of th"s3 two cnii- 
oqjts and that of presenca or absence 
hi a g!veii plac3, and of existence or 
n in-existcnco, is shown by the use of 
the words, meaa an I hano. Th:.t 
hair-sphtting philosophers should hotly 
discuss, whether the dlstinctioa between 
esser.ce and existence be a real or only 
a logical one, is nob very surprising; 
but who would have expected such 
scrutinizing mental work as reveals 
itself here in the language of the 
inuch-desp'scd MnnJis of Chota 
Kagpur, who arc classed among the 
most haekw.ird races! Bat such is tha 
precision and pcrTcction of the human 
mind in its elementary, spontaneous 
operations, and (hat is the same in all 
races, the lowest as well as the highest. 
The diff rentiation begins ther % wh( re 
the mental operations fall u uler the 
personal energy and guidance <ftho 
individual, when man, still subject to 
external infl icnces of sirts, begins 
iicvcitheh ss to shape his own dcst’n'e^. 
The Munda s'ill follows tlie mind’s 
F))ontineous operatiens very closedy 
in b’s speech, whereaj we have, to 
some extent, given up that close 
imitation for the sake of ga’ning other 
advantages. We may now, I believe, 
accept the following statement as 
oorrect : 

a primarl!}’ denotes being, in its 
vaguest and widest sense; coi.ceivid 
as inlrs. prd. it means either to bo, 
or to become, ami ‘s used as lir.k- 
word to refer aeoidcnlal prds. to 
thcir sl>j. But tlie reason fur this 
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funetional liin'talion does not lie 
in the nature of the concept denoted 
by it, but in the fact that the 
Mundas do always refer e.^scnt'al 
prds. to their sbj. by means of the 
Ilnkword tun^ whereas the reason 
for restricting la)i ti this part'cular 
function, is intrinsic, i.o., lies in the 
very nature of the concept dcnot(d 
by tan. This use of tan Sits a free 
for the ixcdusive function of refer¬ 
ring accidental prds. to their shj. 

a, impersonal or neuter prn. It has 
nc'ther dual nor plural, and is thei\- 
fo:e e([uivalent to it, or to they, 
used of in.an ohjecls. It stands only 
as afx., ai:d as sa h it perforins the 
following functions : It stands 

as repeated j rn. ^bj. in essential 
piopodtions after the link word iun : 
nea samro n this is gold- 

It is alhx'd to words denoting 
(pialitics, for the pin pose of foi ming 
concrete nouns or pin.nouns : yniuli^ 
white, or, tj make white, lo nliTe- 
wasli ; Ik'Hoc, j>n:t(jl-a^ soitk thing 
white, a wlilt(3 thing, a wlii'e one 
(of inan. os) or, white Ih'ngs. 
w'bito ones (vd‘ in n. os). Confer 
the Or. intorrogativc adj. endr ? 
what? endr-a? w'hat tiling ? It 
is affixed to ecrtiin tr a prds. fur 
the purpose of foimhig concrete 
nouns. In the active vo'ce it is 
priCaUd by an euphonic e : heVy 
to so\v, lienee, herc-q^ smlh. whicli 
one sows, i.e., seed-grains. In the 
passive voice the ^ falls away, hcnc^, 
Iicro-qy somclhli'g wdiith can be 
s wn with grain, i.e., fulds. 
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to ieit yields t!ie coJ. a£x. 
tea, which is used to for.n instru¬ 
ment.! nmm:\ol, to write, hence, 
ol4ea, smth. wherewith to write 
i.e., a p n, a p^^ncil or wrltiu- 
materials in general; sunuh 
shelter oneself, hence, suru^t^ea, 
smtli. t) shclt r oneselt agiin^^t ran, 
sun hine, wi.ul, i.e, an umbrella, 
a sunshade, a shelter, a shed. 5^ 

Toi^etber with rCy in, on, at, it 
yields the oph afx. rca or th ‘ 
cu)ntiMcted form m, which are used 
to form (1) pirtitive genitives of 
nouns denoting in in. os. . (ha u 
rca k .to, the branch of the tree, 

litly. : the branch, the one on the 
tree; ora-rea duir, the door of the 
lioiisc, i.e., the] door, the one in tl.c 
house. (0 some otlur gc.iitives 
depending on nouns donot ng in. 

because thc.sc g n’tives do 
also c )nuoto spatial rc.ations; in 
th'se the contractc'd form ra. 
sccuis to be preferre.l : samrom-rq 
mudain, a r.ng of gold, Itly. • a 
riu''’*, * the oue in goldi becau e the 
rii^g is made in the gdd ; aj)i 
muJea-rq llja, a cloth of three yards. 
Tluse genitives are indicative of 
the material of wh ch smth. is 

made or the size or measure of 

smth. Bem^rk. The persona 
pronouns have distinct dual and 
plural forms, and the pronoun of the 
first person has even two dual and two 
]laval forms, the inclusive and the 
exclusive ; alai^y wo two, i.e., thou and 
I; alif^y W3 two, i.e, ho or she and I; 
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abu, we, i.e , you and I; ale, we, i.e , 
they and I. The other forms are, ben, 
you two, pe, you, the two, both 

of them, ko, they. The two last ones 
are used to form the dual and plural 
of nouns and pronouns: boro, man ; 
horo-ki^, two men ; horo-ko, men; inj[, 
that one; in-kir^, those two ; inkit, those 
ones. Since these personal pronominal 
forms a-e, by the INIundas, conceived as 
implying the possession of life, free 
motion and, to some ext-nt at least, a 
c?rta‘n dt^gr^e of self-consoiousncss, they 
are, in their opinion, inco upatihle with 
words denoting beings devoid of th^se 
attributes. Heno they are not affixed 
to words denoting such being-:, i.e. 
pinnts and inanimate objects, so that 
those words havo neither a dual nor 
a plural : dant, me ms a tree and trees, 
diri, a stono and stono.s. If it bo 
dcslicd to expr. plurality, numerals 
or other adjectives denoting it, are 
placed before them : wore dam, five 
trees, pnrq Am, many stones. N.B.— 
Heavenly bodies are conceived as 
living beings. 

In the face of this profusion of 
personal pronominal forms it is cudain- 
ly a grammatical curiosity, that the 
impersonal pronoun as well as all 
nouns and pronouns denoting inani^ 
mate objects should have no dual and 
plural. But it is, more than that, it 
i.s, in its way, a revelation of a world 
view, a philosopliy : it shows that these 
aborigines consider animate ot cons¬ 
cious life as the only thhig woith 
closer atlont'on anl detailed descrlp- 
! ilon or exact nomenclature in tbeii 
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linguistic apparatus. Henco, the 
division of all beings into animate or 
liv'ng beings and inanimate ones, i)lays 
such an important part in the 

grammar of their language. 

a atExed to either of the repLated tis. 
or intrs. prds., is used to form adver¬ 
bial phrases in Heating that the 
action denoted by the pivl. of the 
proposition is acoompuni ‘d with the 
oft-repeated act'on signitijd by the 
adverbial phrase. These phrases 

are rendered into English by the 
pa-tidple of one of the pr.ls. of tbe 
adverbial plins^, moHlid by: fre- 

cpieutly, repeatedly, constantly, tlic 
whole time : I'lirii-a Icuril-ae dura a- 
tana, be is singing, jumping the 
wliolo time; tlt^rjud tir^ffu-ae scn<;jana, 
he w.mt away, stopping every now- 
and-agaln; ko'i^o-a Jeoco-ae lelbara- 
kedii, ho locked ab^ut, btnling 
down very often. The same phrat-es 
are also formed by aftlxing the 

instrumental te t) th*c s cond of 
the repeated prj,’. : IcnrVknril-Icc 
duraulina; if^gtt-tee senojaiii. 

In tliis constriietlon tlio repeated | 
action is cmcelved substantively, a< 
though wj said iu English : with 
constant jumps, with oft* re peak d 

/pt )ps, wliereas in the first cjiistruc- 
tiou it is coneeived verb illy; for the 
afx. a U'Cd here is evidently the 
verLalizing a. 

^ occurs as affix to nouns and pro¬ 
nouns denoting living beings, in the 
tliree follcAving cises : P it is used 
1) lorm possessive genitives of such 
uuuiis and pronouns, when they 
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depend on nouns or pr( nouns 
denoting inanimate objects: Vakn-a 
ora^ the house of Paku, av:-n loeoi^y 
thy rice-field, (cfr. Sk. genitive in 
consonant dcclensi m, and Or. crul 
pactjiSi my bu Land.) 2^ it is affixed 
to such nouns when they depend 
on pids. d( noting menial affccthns 
such as khl^ to be angry vvlib, or 
the prds., (jnna and, kamr, to {-ii 
against, to offend : Vakn-nko 

kisiftifana, lliey are angry witli 
1 akii; Fonutsor’QlH gunaakada, we 
Inive M*r.ncd agahif^t Cod, 3^ it is 
affixed to such ^^o:(^s wl cn 11.ey 
depend on post[-csitions deiu)!iiig 
either rest or n.ot.’on in s]):ice : 
fjicjo-a aearre tain me, leinain be¬ 
fore Lego. It is c liainly very 
|)'eeuliir that the JMnidas never no 
tliis afx. with w( rds denoting in: n. 
O', dependirg cn p< stpos lior.s, so 
that they si y : dam ararre, before 
the tree, never, daru-a aTairo. d be 
only assign:ib!e reason for tliLs 
di.-rnclion seems to lie in tl;e fact, 
that in:in. o^u cannot of tl.cir.i'elves 
eh ingc tl.clr politic n in sj acc, so 
that the relation of sornetldng to 
tliem is .‘uflleient’y ind’c.tul by 
the ] oslposition. ^'ince liv. I gs. 
miy constantly change tl.eir j) )si- 
tions, the r3!atioii is no huger 
adequ itoly cxjrci'scd by the pesL- 
p sitioii alone ; this n, meaning, 
witli regard to, is affixed to it . 
Lego-a aLarre tainme, remaiii al.ead 
with regard to Lego, wLcrevcr ho 
Ill ly be. If lli.s conjecture bo 
eorr.ct; it is an »ther illusH’at’ou of 
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tbc precision with which iMundan 
renders thought in its minute 
implications. 

—Here, as everywhere else, 
the cluck stands for a dropped 
consonant. If that bo the consonant 
(I, tlicn this a would be tin same 
root as the Lat'n ad, which, both I 
as preposition and as prefn, denotes 
the rc'ldtlon signified by the English, 
to^ towards, with regard; io. *Tlic 
fuaetions p‘rfor.ncd by a in the three 
eases jn^t enumerated, seems to favour 
this surmise : lii the third case it can 
conceived only as meaning, with 
regard to. In tlie two llrst cases it 
denotes moral relations. Such rela¬ 
tions are always mere transfers from 
sjiace to the moral sphere. In the ^ 
posj-cS'ilve gt'Uill ves a indicates the j 
moral relation of ai objci^t to an 
owner. Paku-a ora may, even in 
English, bo rendered by, the house 
(bel)ng'ng) to Fakii. Similarly the 
prds. denoting mental affections are 
eoniKct d with prcpo>itIons synony¬ 
mous witli to: To be well disposed 
towards smb., to be angry against 
smb, to liope towards or in smb., 
am-(dc asralana, wc hope in thee, i.e., 
our hope is directed to tbcc. 

1 . sbst., an opening, a break, 
a breaeb, v.g., in a darn, dyke or ridge. 
N.E. the expression mod a, ^ monWi- 
j'ul, i.e., as much as one can take in by 
one opening of tbc mouth. 

II. tr. 5 ., to make or cause a break, a 
breach : kentede gamajada, ariko, 
b-uidako 'Jij<jdlchi^ it rains heavily 


enough to break the ricc-field ridges 
and the tank dams. 

ago, hago p. v., to be breached, to 
get broken or burst; aii qjana, tho 
ridge got breached. 

$ (Sk. a^tni, arrow, r..ot: as) 1. bbst., 
bow. It is generally us d in connection 
wi!h sar, an arrow, so that asm' 
denotes tbc complete bow with arrow. 

N. 13.—Tho cpd. noun, q-sar-kopi, 
how, arrow, axe, is used to dLiiolo 
weipous, armour, in goueral : 
qsar^api immaro ei ! as though I had 
weapons ! if I had ar.ns 1 
IT. IrSjto make a bow of smth., to 
turn smtli. into a bow, to call smth. 
bow : no inadbn qra ! Ictus make a bow 
out of tin's bamboo ! 

aj? (Sk. ap., P. and U. a4., wafer) trs. 
to wash somconc^s face or some part 
of his foce : ne lion ahime, wash 
this child's face. If it is predicated 
of some part of the face, it takes 
a double a.cu.sative : apea honko 
I mcdpc ahkoTC, kako karooa, if you 
wash the eyes of your children then 
they won't get sore. 
oh en rdx. v., to wash one's own fac?: 
ahenjanakoy they are gone to wash 
ihcir faces. If it ho used of a parti¬ 
cular part of the face only, then that 
part must be mentioned : med ahenme, 
wash thino eyes. Tho cpd. med- 
/•(/, face is often used together with 
ab and ahen, 

a-^p-ah repr. v., to wash each other’s 
face : hasutanre apah la^tiia^a, you 
should wash each other’s face wh:n one 
of you is sick. 
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ab-g p. V., fco get one's fac3 washed : 
ahakanako ci ? Have they had their 
faces washed ? 

a-n-ah vrb. n., (1) the act of washing, a 
wash, an ablution : misa ana^te kae 
parcijana, abniraitape; he has not be¬ 
come clean with one wa-hlng, wash 
his face once more properly. 

(2) When any of the nouns, aris¬ 
ing out of this insertion of n, stands as 
d. 0 . to its own active, rflx., repr. or 
passive tenseforms, it denotes intensity, 
thouroughness, copiousness, excjssive- 
ness or violence, according to the con¬ 
text and the meaning of the root. 
Hence it is to be rendered into English 
by phrases or propositions connoting 
these significations, v.g. : aiiab ab, to 
take a thorough wash ; dcvial daly to 
give a sound thrashing; ranakab rakaby 
to get up a steep ascent. In correla¬ 
tive sentences it may be preceded by 
e^anySU'h. : however, this is not neces¬ 
sary, and it is U5ed only in very 
emphatic or excited statements; the 
correlation appears from the context ; 
anabe abenjanay gota bundarea dae 
cibitada, he took such a thorough 
wish that bo used up all the water of 
the earthen vessel. 

ah-tea sbst., moans and occision to 
wash : entare ahteao ka taikena. 

aba I (Mt. aba, father ) I. sbst., is 
used as vocative of address to the 
speaker's father, grandfather, also to 
his father-in-law and his uncles-in- 
law; and if the speaker be a married 
woman, to ^the eldest brother-in-law ; 
it may also be used as a mark of 
respect and gratitude to non-related 


per ons of standing. It is u?ed as 
shj. or d. 0 , on'y when sons or 
d lughtcrs, etc., speak among them¬ 
selves of Uieir father, etc, : abae 
hijutaua, our father is coming. 

II. trs., to call sml). father, grand¬ 
father, father-in-law, unclo-in-Iavv^ 
The Mundas frequently use this con¬ 
struction instead of saying so-and-so is 
Il^y^ his, etc., father, etc.: 
abaidii^y I dll him, father ; abainey he 
Cills him father ; nbaiale, we call him ; 
father. 

* N. B. the idiom : aba rikdu- 
teakobu kirir^'^eay let us before all 
buy su*h things a^ will make tliem 
(our children) call us father, with 
exultati)!!. jMotbers substitute the 
word which is the voeatlvo of 

address for mother, and say : ear^ 
rikantcqkobii kirii^ea, A few words 
to explain* the construction : rikan 
means to demean oneself, to behave, 
in an extraoidinary manner. Wlierc 
no aclveib, denoting the paiticular 
manner, is used, tlure tlie context 
implies i^- sufficiently. In this context 
it is evidently, joy, exultation, and is 
therefore to be rendered by : with 
exultation, or exultingly. Le is the 
tense-affix denoting priority of one 
action over others, either because it 
precedes them in time or is uppermost 
in the mind, as in this idiom, and i» 
therefore to be rendered by, above all, 
before all. TeOy as explained under a, 
means ihinj^’s wherewith to make or 
wherewith to cause ; hence, rikanteqka 
means things, whic will cause them 
^0 exult. (Hero it :s to be noted that 
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this ins'rumen!al oompound keeps its 
transitive function and therefore takes 
koy them, as d, o. The whole com¬ 
pound, rik<niteqkn^ performs the func- 
ti )n of an adverb, modifying the trs. 
prd. ahdy to call (us) father. The 
whole idiom clearly illustrates the 
important part, which the tender 
affection for their children p^ays in the 
life of Mun lari parents. 
abSd var. of ahadi. 

aba-ddba5 1. abs n , a state of awe, 
of fear, of ti vi ov : abaduhaore jetana 
boslcki kfi j'gurdarioa, in a state of 
awe it is i npossible to spe^ak normally 
about anything at all. 

II . adj., awful, fearful, terrible, 
ciusing awe, fear, terror: ahadahao 
k'ljl alom k j’a, honko bofota^oi, 
doiiT eay awful thir)gs, the eliildden 
will g'T frigbtene<l. 

III. trs., (fl. d ulthid ) syn. of abfi~ 
to clu’ck, restrain, overawe hy 

means of scoldings, threats or othcr- 
w'se : masfitar kisjante bonkoe 
abadiibabk(’dkoay the t'*a.dier getting 
angry, overawed (ho children. N. 11. 
This jingle is ns d in llasada, but 
much I ss than anthan or nanathaa, 

IV. intr^. ; the active form is fre- 
(]U ntly used inst al of the passive 
ahadahaOq : ahadababtauae or aha- 
dababqfanaey be is awe-stricken. 

V. impersonal ; it may, like most 
words denoting mental states, be also 
construed impersonally with inserted 
prsl. pm.: abndaUibjadlea, we feel 
awe-stricken. 

(%')(\dahab-n rfix. v., ta work oneself 
p in’.o a state of awe,fear or terror 


cikan kaji aiumtem ahadahao nj an a ? 
W hat hast thou beard that thou bast 
woiked thyself up into a itate of awe ? 
ahadahab-q p. v., to be or get over¬ 
awed, filled or struck with fear cv 
terror ; minr inku talare torte goglenae 
enteko ahadababjanay one of them died 
struck by lightning, then they got 
terror-stricken. 

N. E,— Ahddalabtany the participle 
of the def. pro.sent, is used adverbially : 
ahadalablanJco rlkakia, th'^y got him 
into a state of terror; ahadalablane 
rikaakana, he Is in a state of terror. 

abSdl (Sad. Cildd^ P. abetd or ahadiy 
prosperlfcyj I. sbst., landed property, 
the* Mand in onj^s possession : alca 
abddire jefean birdaru banoa, on the 
land within our village boundaries 
there arc no forest trees. 

II. tr^, to take possession of land, 
to s. tile on land one has taken posses¬ 
sion of: Gulureii Thomasteko Tamar- 
disumreko ah adiakad a of Giilii 

and those with him have taken pos¬ 
ses ion of land in Tamar, 

ahddi-q p. V., to be taken possession 
of, to get into the possession of sinb 
to have definitively passed into the 
possession of smb.: Cliota Nagpurre 
sots^akan otc ahddintcrakanay m Chota* 
Nagpur the recorded lands liavo passed 
into the dtfinite pos.session of those 
(in whose name they have been meaeur- 
ed). 

N, B. the idiom : orado kadn^ aldcliorr>p 
wedoofciurso not apply the worJ 
ahd H, to houses. 
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abr-duba 

aba-duba, aba uby, ad^-dub^, udy-duby 

I. sbst, us (1 of the fi )ii ultrlng of 
(Ir )wning men or animals, ahidikharc 
luirira, deia^gao maraig^gca, during the 
lloundcrin^ which precedes drowning 
oven a small help isgrcjit. 

II. <rs , to make or cause to flouiuler 
lielplcssly in lh3 water ; ka giniakante 
samunda’.ro roarteko scukena, entc 
alpuue aha luhqkc(lkoa, not being 
accustomed (to tlie sea) they went to 
bathe in the sea and then a wave made 
them flounder helplessly. 

III. intrs. The active is also used 
intransitively and is then cqvlt. to the 
]). V.: ahqdahqtana/co or ahadnbao- 
{(ma/cf^ they are lloiindering helplessly 
in the water. 

aJjqdnlq-n rflx. v., has the same mean¬ 
ing as the intrs. and the p. forms : 
dehcl kako sarire, karedo laga lagato, 
karedo akabakauloko abqdwhq^na, 
people begin to flounder, if they do not 
know to swim, or from fatigue, or 
because they lose their heads 
lY. cdv. The df. prst. ahqifahqlau 
is used adveibially, especially \vith 
rika, rikan or nkan afloundcring, 
Jlonndcring’y, whilst floundering * 
ahqd/ilq(an rikajanc’i dumbuigoejana, 
having got afloundcring, he got drown 
cd. 

abaga^ abga Nag. I. adj., of grains, 
sorted, separated, free from admix, 
lure*, karhaini baba oro haeapata, baba 
inesaaksniic, kfi ahagagea^ when kir- 
haini and haeapang paddy arc mixed 
tog(‘thcr, it is no more culled ah^tga 
( 01 ted). 


eban 

II. adv., (1) in a S'lrted conlition, free 
from foreign grains. In this fiinc- 
tion it goneially takes the afx. gc or 
te I apea canli alagagc or aVigata 
aiTpe! bring your ri,*e sorted! (•>) 
It is also Uicd In a general sense and 
is then synonymous with hagideka^ 
well, in a good friendly manner, pro¬ 
perly : ahigah^ kajibiija')iia, kie 
manalita^jana, I explained matters to 
him in a friendly way, but he did not 
heed it; itujai taikena, otatec 

senojana, we were teaching him pro- 
p:‘rly, but he went cls.wliere; ahaga 
jomtane taikena, hulakan Imroko 
eraAkicii hokakeda, lu wa^ eating 
quietly, when sune drunken people 
scolded him, he stopped. 
ahjga-n p. v., to be sorted : 

Horokoa dasturlcka sohen biihi ahdgaod 
according to the iNIundas’ ciislom all 
foodgrains anl pubes are being soitcd. 
a-n-dhaga vib. n., the condit’on of Ichig 
sorted : caulira anah 'jgare gonoia, ccta- 
na soitcd rice fetches a higlier price. 

abirum var. of ahnriua^ whieh sec. 

aba^ubi sbst, syii. of acadiicud, 

ab^'Uby, variant of ahq-diihq. 

aben (Sk. both of ii^^.) em})hatic 

prsb prn. dual, he and thou or she 
and thou, you two. It is used, 
both as d. and ind. o., whenever it 
is to be emphasised, and is then 
frequently strengthened still further 
by the afx. ge or do^ indeed, to be 
sure, as fur, but; liowcver its u ;e 
docs not dispense with the aflixed or 
infixed short prs. pra. hen : ahengrko 
beiid:kedV>'c’/z-a, it is indeed you 
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two tlu^y worj hlnmlng*. ‘2^^ It may 
1)0 used as d. or inJ. o. with prds. 
doiioiin^ mon'al staUs; iii that 
case it must take tlio postpositi )n (tV'e 
or and tlion tlio insn-fced pro- 

nomin il o. hen is not used : lionlia,- 
kora (ihrnhire snkuiina, instead of 
snkn-alen-fana^ my son likes yon 
Iavo. r/’ It must bo used when it 
d<‘p ‘nds on pestj) )sirons denoting 
r.'st or motion : nheafalc kac sona, ho 
will not ( 4 '() to yon two. 4^* Idlo- 
mnlicilly it mu4 he us^d in>t(ad of 
am, (lion, whenever manied women 
are addro-^sed. Tn these addresses 
it means lu'^ i.c,, tliy linshind and 
fhon, oven as aJi used by married 
women speaking of themselves^ 
inst(‘ad of J, ni ^ans lio^ i c., my 
husband and I. Th’s idiom convoys 
tljo I’ominder, tliat a married woman 
is always ami everywhere under, the 
} ro'i'olion of her husband. 

Several strongly idiomatic con trnc- 

lions occur with aacu and other jirsl. 
]‘riis. : 

The po sjssiv^e genii ive^ ahena is 
used as intrs. prd. in the p. v. to 
delude the passage into the possession 
of the two persons or the woman 
addressed^ so tliat ahciia^go or ahena-o 
means to become the propcity of you 
two, to pa^s into the possetsion of you 
two : (ligiiredubcn, ne looo/^ ahenaoa^ 
if you two will the lawsuit this ricc- 
lield will become yours; no piri n.jdo 
ahenajana ci ? lias this fudd now 
become tliinc and his? If thero be 
< I nest ion of the possees'on of liv. bgs. 
th n the deinoastraUv’* prn. ?// must 


aben 

be »a!llx d to the pos g.: gel takab'^n 
halcre no \\r[ nhcna-i?i-f/oae, if yi u pay 
ten rupies, this bullock will be yours. 
If there bo (piestioii of two or moro 
liv. bgs. chingiag owner, the dual afv. 
/•//^ may he atlixcd t ) the pos g. but it 
is oft ill dropped, whereas the i)!.afx., 
^■0 is hardly ever used : cia, ne kerakiu 
nado ahcnaJci ^janaki?^ or, ahena j a na^ii^ 
have these two bullock^ now hcamme 
the property of you tw'o ? Samu 
go j ore iivii urj[m’c4omko ahenaoa^ if 
Samu dies, all his cattle will become 
}'Ours. 

2 ^ The pos. g. ivith the afx. do, 
ahcnqdoy is used to designate a known 
pcenliarity, manner, ivay or hobby of 
the two persons or the married woman 
addressed: ahtnado janao nekagea, 
it has always been the hobby of you 
two to do or act likij tills; ahcnqdo 
I tirakangea, oh ! your manner is 
I known ! 

3*^ The repetition nhenqahena, us d 
intransitively, means to pretend, to 
maintain that smth. hedongs to you 
two:nedirudo kao ahenqahenqca, ho 
dare not pretend that this tree belongs 
to you two. 

The icpetitlon ahenaheny used as 
trs. prd., means to hive a oonvcrsalion^ 
with persons In wdi’cli the pronoun ahoi 
occurs constantly; henee, cnai3i,ateo 
ahenabenjada means either, since a 
long while figo he (or) she is busy 
talking to those two or to that 
woman. • 

o® Ifr<?bi added to abenahen, it is 
e(]vlt. to the Kngliish, you two amongst 
yoiir clvcs; between yoursclvc^*; i.o., 
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■wiUiout the interference of anybody 
else : ne kajido ahenahenre bapai\ika, 
kt this matter he settled amongst you 
two, 

C.® uheiite ahevge may mean either 
(1) you two in puit'.cular: ahenie 
abevgeko namtana, it is you two in 
pa ticular they want; or (‘2) you two 
by yourselves alone without the help 
of anybody else : abente ahenge tie kami 
ca' a hobaoataben. 

The jingle-like repetition, alentahen 
yields two further idioms : 

7 ® abentahenrej used intransitively, is 
in reality a clause of time, used only of 
the past, and meaning ; wlien you 
two were present together or when 
you two were engaged together in 
the same W( rk : ahentahenre Kirl/cj- 
ken ui'i nido, this is the bullock, 
which was bought when you two 
were present together, 

8 ^ ahentabeii bared^ alvcrhial clause 
of time meaning sine3 the time when 
you two were present together in a 
certain place or were ass ciated toge¬ 
ther in the same work: alentahen 
bared Sarwadate kai^^ senkena, I have 
never been to Sarwada since the time 
that you two were there together or 
went there together. N.Ik—All the 
personal pronouns of the first and 
second person dual and plural are used 
in the same way. But those of the 
third person, akii^ and aJeo^ do not 
seem to he so used. A somewhat 
smilir differentiation between the 
third per.^on plural and tin other 
personal forms has- already b?en 


abu 

noticed in the first of these e'ght 
idioms. The reason of it is not 
ibvlous. 

abrura var. of aburum, which see. 

abu (Sinh. api^ we, Sk. aioan^ both 
of us), inclusive plural of the emphatic 
personal ]^ronoun, you and I, 
i.e., the speaker ami the persons he 
addresses. P It is used loth as shj. 
and as d. or ind. o., whenever it is to 
be emphasised and is then frequently 
strengthened still further by the afx. 
ge or do, indeed, to be sure, but, as for. 
However its use docs not dispense with 
the usual personal pronominal afllxes 
and infixes : ahugchn dariaio, si r dy 
you and I will get the better of him. 2^ 
It may be used in toad of the insert¬ 
ed d. and ind. prnl. objects. In 
that case it must take the postposi¬ 
tion tare or tqte : abntareko omea, 
to you and me surely they will give 
’ om^ahM-ako, they will give it to 
us. 3^ It must be used as independent 
prnl. oljoct, whenever it depends on 
pos(p>. denoting \ rest or motion : 
enkanko ah\i talare kalu tainrikakoa, 
we won’t allow people of that sort 
to live in our midst. P Idiomatically 
it is U'Cd to denote or rather, imply 
familiarity, intimacy close rclatioa- 
ship, community of interests ; hence 
the w^ay of rendering it into English 
depends to a great extent on the context 
and the circumstances in which it is 
used: a’uido abuge, Itly., I (am) you and 
I, may mean ; 1 am a member of your 
family, of your paity, of your gang, 
of your church, or, I am a friend, a 
c:)mrade. A speaker addressing a friend 
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or a pf-r-on, to whom he wants tv 3 show 
int; ro't or li^oxl will, uses t,]io proa, ahn 
or hu iiisteid oC the person il prn. of live 
2 ‘' person : u.c lo('ui 3 , cnnt</ijjn irm 
in^'lead of ciiRlaijfiii irca 't Therehv 
tlic senti n e, wlien art tl on to 

reap ill is lirhl V heco.ncs ccjvlt. to 
well fiiend, wI)Cn,ele. 
aldahii as inlrs. j-)!*!! ^ Itly^ , t<^ say 

always has Ih ' same eoniiotili )n : 

ne kiinindo aeandiliul n.et;nde ahnahR- 
rujinhic, kae niia, lliis il iu<.,dik‘r-in- 
l.iAV eoiisidi'i’s lieis 1 l as a ineinh n’ uF 
the hr, hanks faimlN From the vary day 
of h r inirria^'r. N.lk tlie hollowin;;’ 
idlvun ]0en1iir 1 <) the iiwlnsive form • 
n')ii ri u/co ? Itly : is it ns or tle'y ? 
]\[t n arkhi;;’ other 11100^ or women 
askiei^ ether women ah )ut tlie sck of 
n, ncwhr rn cliild !is_) Ihi-, idiom, is flio 
ehlld of our s' X or of th 'irs ? YVdirn 
(he same (jueskoii is addres-^cd hy men 
to women or ])v wenn n to m n, they 
say : l^dhii ri I-; it a h'y or a ! 

J,nrl ? ' 

The S kinds of idioms explain,■<] under 
are ako used, jnntatis mutindis, 
in ennm’etlon wiih abr . (‘mnaelepe 
(/bfiahiij'/ild, for a lon.'^ while already 
you are ttlkii^o’ only to and ab ml 
yourselves ; kakairxlabii l^oj^ire nca 
S()!;cna abna'^oa, when our junior uncle 
(lies, then all this will be our.s; abule 
abinje neabu pnrauoa, wo shall finish 
this by ourselves alone. 

nbu-cabu jingle of cab/t^ trs., to wash 
one’s fingertips by dipping them once 
into the water : ahvcgJjvtam. 

aby^caba, abucabatan riki trs., syn 
of mrapiirq^ to bewilder smb., by 
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giving liim too much work : gomke 
.iminaici, Inikumtec abrcabvglfikluii, 
abreabn-r ^ abrcxbnia 'ii r/,{’<?-e p. V., to be 
or g t bewil hnwd, confus 'd with over¬ 
work ; tlsi^gap UR lli'so 

d lys [ am bewildered with overw-m-k. 

abuR I shstabhiti )ii : araiiliko- 
rindire abin^ 'a dastnr ciloka ? IIow 
doe-; the rite of ablutions proceed at 
marriages 'i 

j IT, trs, t) w.i4i someboly’s f 'et or- 
bands or botli lian Is an 1 fc-'t. Tho 
word denoling tlie ptn’s on, whosa 
Innds or feet arc wash'd, skimls as 
d.o., lioneo a c3rrcsponding jieisonaJ 
prril. object must be inserted into the 
prd. : entodoko abinc^/cctj!ra, tlicn tln'y 
washed o nr hauls and feet; knpu’ko 
abio^kopr^ wash the gii -s's’ hands and 
feet. When duly the hnnds or only 
the feet arc lioing waslrnl then the 
word F/, hands, or feet, is added, 

so that then abm^ Lak-'S a double ac- 
ensativo ; jitijatiko.a apauapau dastnr 
mena, manatiiy ulubncnte, IToroko 
/mp/(I/i-() ki[al-> cJj ((IJraykodo 
tige, different peoples have dirFc'rvmt 
customs to show rcsp3et/ to their guestg 
tb'J jMuudas wa'^h the lasts' fi of, the 
Oraoiin wasli their hands. 
abiu^-en idlx. v., to wash one’s own 
hands and feet : oiyuro ah rim bjhu’c 
ahai^cnmc. 

a~p-abu7^ repr.V., to wasli each otlier’s, 
hands and feet : arandikorandirc Icatako 
apabu/^rif mosato ka liobaoa mondo 
paripari, at marriages they wash each 
I other's feet, not at tho J^^me time 
hut at different ti ne., i c., at diffe¬ 
rent parts of the v^irious cercmonice. 
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ahii^-o p. V , to get one's luiiuls niid 
fut washed hy sinh. else: afjui^iaiici 
orarelvo bolojaiia, after the ablution 
hid been performed on them, they 
entered the bongo. 

llemark. Since the past tenseforms 
of the rtlx. and the p. v. arc frccpient- 
ly identical, the context and circums¬ 
tances must decide how they arc to be 
reiuhred into English. 
a’7i~aln7^ vrh. n,, the act of the ahlu. 
lion, the ceremony of the ablution : 
misa anahin^te kako hokakpia, horo 
paitedko ahuukpia, they did not stop 
after washing my fict once, each one 
of them performed the aMution. 
ahin^fcQ inslr. noun., a means and an 
occasion to the customary ab!u’ion. 
ahui^dq, (ihin^cuilq sbst., washing 
water, for the customary ablutions. 

*Thc ceremonial foot-washings are 
called, JiUhi-ahiu^. They liavc a reli¬ 
gious as well as a merely social 
character. It must always bo per¬ 
formed in fiont of the house. 
llcligious. A Munda rrturning from 
abroad, where other castes or races 
arc living, may not enter his hou e 
before liis wim has waslied his feet. 
Tills wasln’ng is C)n>i(’crjvl as a kind 
of bajdism, which removes and con¬ 
dones any impurities against his own 
caste or /edij which ho may have 
unwittingly or accidentally e»mt!‘aeted 
among the straiigeis: eta j Tikeiale 
ruri imta, kind Langairc, kora 
kumlamsfic eh iviea aCrii rurajaktd 
en e kui^i katae ulni^ia^ if at the 
moment of his return from air.ong 
Ollier castes the wife# of a Munda 1 e 


not at homo, he must slay at the ba^k 
of the house until slie returns, then 
she performs the ceremony of the 
foot-washing. Social. This ablu*- 
tion is clu) as the most elementary 
mark of civility to any relative visiting 
tlio family. It oiciirs also in nearly 
every one of the numerous ceremonies, 
which precede marriage. The foot- 
wa lung is also sometimoe offered to 
non-relatives as a mark of gratitude 
for some great service rendered to the 
family. It is annually offered to the 
village smith on the day of the 
so called 

abbrum, abrum I. intrs., to sit on 

eggs, to brood. 

11 . trs., (1) to liateh eggs. (!) t> 
shellir under Iho wings: kurid apir- 
biiraere cro^gasim honkotae ahiirumkoay 
when a kite Hies about the hen shelters 
her young ones under lior wings. (‘') 
figuratively in the following idioms : 
to sit cn'cr a smouldering fire to warm 
oneself : setaetc biirMgem a/nlrnm- 
laRLiy kamittm hanoa ci ? From 
the early moriTng thou art sitting,^ 
bending over the smouldering fire 
I hast thtii thou no work? to 

pr. t.'it: munda nc hatni ahUruma- 
iho village'chief keeps th*s 
village sife (against all attempts of 
ou'hider.^). saveistieally : honkoc 

aljt'n'tiuiakadk'jiiy ili nu kae hijua, oh! 
that one ! she is keeping her children 
under her wings, she won’t come to 
diiiik rice- beer ! 

ahdnim-cn r(lx. v., to shelter oneself, 
to seik shelter’under the wings: 
bir.-imh.o iko hatu eugasirntare kako 



abfirum.topa 
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a bit rum e (Iff i the oluckensof junii^Ie fowl 
never seek sle‘lter niiJor the wings of 
tame hens. Idmly. it occu s with 
btiiu ke>p‘i\g the same meaning a< 
in the act. v. 

(iharuni-o p. v., (1) to bo hafehod 
(2) to he or get un It r the wing.s 
uiuler the prjtt'olion of : slmhonko 
obnrnmal'UHa/i:) n'ldo^ the chicks ar* 
just now shelttr d iiiuler th3 wings. 
(::i) idmly., of hekls : litij-uia 

nado ali abnruiuod^ the riec-liclds haV(j 
been ])uIvcriZed (eonveitcd into a sheet 
of loos*, fine eaith by llie plough), 
now the dampness will be (cjvorodj 
])rotcckd (by this layer). 
a-^i-ahYtrnm vrb.n , the act of brooding^ 
(jhc brooding or liatcMiiig, the act (d 
sheltering, tlic shelter: etakoa simlion 
ah'a sIma a iiahit nnjircc uj^urenjana, 
a ehicken of another house crept in 
under th(3 di'*lt r of our hen. 

HI. adj., hatching, tliat wliicU 
liatehing, that whitdi jx'rlains to 
liatching: ahY/i'itiu snu/co kako sihila^ 
hatching hens are not g 'od to cat. 

ablirum -topa trs , eoet r or hide 
comph t(dy under the wings: abYtrum- 
foimjatU^'o u 

aburnmiopa’ii rlK'. v., to hide ones.df! 
completely under the wings. 
nbuntmlopa-o p. V., to he covered or 
hidden completely under the wings. 

acad-ucud (cfr. the hump of the 

zebu) I. sbst., heap.s, mounds, hi!" 
locks : no sob on acatjuciid bur.iba- 
ripe, level all these heaps ! 

II. adj., uneven, hllloeky : Kandoor- 
sira disum acadncitdgcd^ the c )untry 
around Kaiuh or is full of hillocks; 


loeoi3i, acad/icufjjea, the rice-Ikdd i 
uneven. 

Ill trs , to throw earth in heaps unevgn" 
ly : cihdvitepo dukkad.i! acadneudke- 
dape, 

acaduend-q p. v., to he thrown into 
heaps, to be thrown unevenly, to 
hccome uneven. 

acadnendfan adv, unevenly, witli 
ups and downs : acadiccadtuii hotaa^ 
kanitj the way runs over uneven 
ground. 

acaka' (Or. ncdkd'y II. aednak) T. 
si st., sndd( nnes.<, unforeseenness, sur¬ 
prise : aciikarc, in a ease of surprise, in 
an nnforc.«:een circumstance; laralrc 
arkedleako, ardkamenle karedo kako 
a.riadlL'a honaro^a, they defeated us in 
the lighf, but for tiio suddenncs.s of 
til * attack th y would not h ive got 
tho belt r of us; nc'tkircq kdji, a 
matter of surprise, a case of suipriso 
II. adj. In thi-; as well as in its 
trs. funcliuns it has eoriain idiomati 5 
(ounotatious, wlii. h a l^hirop^an would 
hardly G.\pcct : (I) one who comes to 
a viTage or house suddenly, i.c., un- 
(‘xpcelcdly, bcciusc he is not a kupul, 
relation, having a s )i t of right to 
ho.spiUilit}^ but a tot d stranger : aedka 
boro hijire d. r.i kao narntabea, if 
a total stranger come to a place ho 
will nut easily find (piartor.^ for tho 
night. (:2) one who is a stranger to 
a pla^^e, i.e., unaequiintcd with it, 
because he now comes for tho first 
time: aedka horoko anui ora kako 
narntabea, people who come for the 
fust time (to our village) will not 
easily find my house. 
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acali 

IIT. fi'S, (1) to surprise pmb.j 1o come Ihon provided the stick with an iron 


on sink, (piiie siiddouly : kupulko 
acjLal'inakOj kiireaii3^ ci])uharajada’ 
o^ursts have come on me ([ nto suddenly, 

I am searching ab mb for fooil to giv * 
tliem. (2) to (lt> smtli. on a sudden 
impulse, to suddenly decide on doing 
sinth. : baba irolr^ acdl'aJa. 
ac hhi-'H rfl\. v., to res )lve oneself 
Fuldenly, to decide oneself suddenly 
to R;nlb : kupnlole acdkinijaiin^ we 
sulderdy decided on g >ing on 

a visit. 

aCdkiin p. V., ( 1 ) to bo under!ak^n 

‘suddenly : kami ac'iknj nirc ka pok dooaj 
if some work bo undertaken on 
a sudden impulse, it will nob b^ (bme 
properly. (2) to liavo some wo:k 

<|ui(o sudd('nly ihrust 0]i oneself : 
kami acdi'dore ka snkua, one doe^^ 
not like to bavo a work thrown on 
oneself fpiito suddenly. (\) to have 
a new kind of woik thiust on one¬ 
self, to bo obliged to some work 
that is new: kamiro ac'Mcdjuni'i\ ka 
mundihrsooa, if smb. is obli'j. d te 
do some work that is new to him, 
ho will not know properly how to 
set about it. 

(iCAkale adv., Muldeuly, on a endden 
by surprise : acdkatce goejana. 

acali (Drav. ak-nl^ pointed, piovciim) 
an occasional trauc^position of con¬ 
sonants for aJaciy I. sbsfc., Ihe iron 
Point fixed at the end of tho gtiading 
stick: okonplo alaritc acaJiia, som 
people ^ako acali out of alacij i.c^ 
they say acali instead of ahici. 

IT. trs., to fix an Iron point on a goad¬ 
ing st’ek ; (landam acalitudaci ? Hast 


point ? 

aca!i=dan(Ia sbst., a goading stic.k, 
a stick witli an iron point. 

acambic^ acambici I. sb^t, a mis- 
underst Hiding abjiit a mutual 
appoiuiment to a meeting place 
hceause one undeisiood the lime of. 
the meeting fixed for one g'vcn 
hoar or day, wlicreas the olhcv parly 
understood another day or hour to 
have been fixed ; acamllclc kji baiido- 
bastjana, no aviangemont uas made on 
account of a mlMindei.standing about 
tlic time of meeting. 

, If. ^idj., Cl rone ou-^, lui^ leadiof,'’, gmic*- 
j rally used witli k ijl : ([(‘,iniltc 
I iugnturuarejic, | iit Ibe niishad ug 
statements rl^dit again ; ocawhic kaji" 
tele bedajana ])ancri.il ka bobajana, we 
were dccelvid by a misleading st tlc- 
ment (about the time of tlie panehi}'!)^ 
-0 there wa^; uo pauehayt. 

III. trs., to make erroneous or mis¬ 
leading siateumnts about tlie time of 
an aj)p ilnted meeting: kajiko aCdinJAc- 
kcJuj they stated tlic time ambi¬ 
guously. 

acamhlcl^u rllx. v., to deceive oneself 
unwittingdy through an erroneous state¬ 
ment ab )ut the time of a meeting ; 
Sa^loliia, acaPfhlcinjtnutj Sau ami 
m 3 '’self m’ssed radi other owing to 
a misunderstanding. 
acawhic~n, acaiullci^o p. v., to mi^s 
each other, to be caused or made to 
miss each otlier at an appointed meeting 
place owing to the mistinderstanding 
about tho time of the mceting ; this 
is used in the same way as the rilx. v. 
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acanJaivucundia 

acanJaU'Ucuo^i (3^ I. adj , waddling 
.(>ooms not to usf^d ol' ducks) : acan- 
(luf^nciinjif^ boroko, people with a 
\va Idling walk. 

It. iiiirs , to waddle. 

111. trs, with lantji, to move tlio 
botlo n to a!id tro : landiko acaii>laj^~ 
7ini)i(JI f^jada, 

acanddiji^ucuiniif^-rn rilx v., to waildlo. j 
'inddi^ncifdi ji p. to b come I 

a wa Idler, to waddle. 

(jr !Uil i h hi, alv,, ina w.iddl- 

ijig way: (!<'in ii iLil i i^fdulo 

scnnjiUia. 

acaag.T, (Sid. aeu^fji) I. sbd., a; 

Ivind of slid f, aboir.. IJ to about [ i‘(. ' 
b.ord, le sling on 4 wooden posts j 
standing in tbe ground, u cd to' 
put tblng^ on.' wishes to kf' ‘p free j 
froni w Inle-ants. It is g n'ralJy ' 
made cilli r ijis.’do the li'>uso or in' 

I. 1 ic cow-.died. I 

II. trs, t.o mike a sh If, to c ill 

sinth. aslielf: adiri^.sareljii itnii^'jaeu 
sai’oreV Sliall we niakeilie .slndf in the j 
s'ore-room or in tlie other pait of' 

the ]i'.‘iiso ? i 

a(‘u^(jii-o p. V, rnaroRgo I 

it is a big slndf that has bo('n made. 

III. aca^jay wltii an adjective fnuc- 
ii<)n forms the lirst part of cpL nouns : 
<ic.u^y(i-flanc, wood formdeing shelves; 

(ica /cj <ja-kii {a, shelf-posts. 

ac3r (Siiih. a^Cilni; perhaps akin to 
tliC Or. card, fodder; P. near) 
I. sbst., pickle male of peeled unripe 
fruits of kinds, mixed with inivstard- 
od, garKo, salt, spuiisli pepper, mo¬ 
lasses or sugar, put ijifu a well-closcd 
bottle, \vh:ro it i,-. left to ferment 


acara 

for weeks or months : ulirea a car, 
mingo pickle^. 

ac^r (ll. aecJiar ; Sinh. a/ct^ra) sbst., 
a letter of the alphabet : mod aedro kae 
p n-liaodavii, he can't icad even 
a pirigle letter. 

acar (cfr. Or. edr, arrow) trs., to miss 
one's aim, to miss just by a hair’s 
breadth, to very nearly hit : 
eiMKireu c^'ua'dona, acarkn/, 1 very 
I nearly hit tlic ]>ird 1 aim id at a 
while ago. Illy. : of a while og«>. 
N. B. iVp is frc([uently atlived to it : 
no lion kera ufuhjili taikena 
acar)iah'[ac, a bulfilo was Indting at 
this b^y, he very narrowly missed him. 
ae ir~a p. \r-, to be nc'arly hit, t<) bo 
hut narrowly mi.s;ed: eereifa, tot‘‘h*a, 
(tfcirlcnay 1 shot a:i arro.v at a bird, 
lie wa.s Vv i-y nearly liit. 
araa'acar adv., modifying fa or (er/o, 
to oidy g^*i/.e or tube only grazed: 
acaracirc tolena, lu was bit, but only 
grazed. 

N. B. the idio ns in wliieli the idea 
of grazing or sligiitly, ^ ioucliiug, 
ex[)re^scd by live reprlltiou, is tnns- 
forred to guite another spJiere : Ihiara. 
acaracar alnuida, 1 lieard but 

very Utile about that matter,* Itly. : ' I 
beard only words grazing that matter ; 
acaracarc Icajifrcdo, or kajl'i acaracar^ 
heda, he said but very Utile about that 
matter ; kaji acaracar]ana euamento 
jetae kako mimdikeda, tint matter 
was only .slightly touehod (or adludod 
tj), that’s why nobody under.stood 
anything. 

acara, acra (Or. and 11. aerd). I. 

shot, Is the Nag. syn. of Uic lias. 
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AC^ra>bani acdra 


wnndirn }^gnj the broad-oclgc colour¬ 
ing or the colour ornament at the 
broad edge oC a country-woven 
cloth, lb consists of one or several 
red or brown ])arallel lines. If 
there bo several such lines^ one at 
least is much broader tiian the 
others. Jjoth men and women’s 
ololJis generally have this oroament, 
which may bo from one to ft. 
broad : mi.id acrare iimba acrabani 
n»en^ ; acra cakaroine, make the colour 
ornainLiit Lraal. 

IT. trs., acu'it, ac'^n'cthintiy to weave 
a cloth wiili a colour ornament at llie 
broad end : nc .sntam acdrdV'.iu^ w('ave 
this thread into a colour oronment 
at the broal cni; no, suiam botuo 
incnte, baran^a acdr(Oiue^ li ’lo is 
threat fv-'T a nvan^s wai tclotli, niakv' 
a colour ornament at both ends, 
acdra-Q p. v., to be provided with a 
colour ornament, to have a colour oiiii- 
inent : aina lija niral ncLfuLt/vi 

acara-bani sbst., a stiipe or tin* 
stripes of a colour ornament at the 
broad cud of a clotli, in mir]. to 
fariahani, c donivd s'ripes running 
along the long side of women’s cloths 
nr pecan nha^i coloured stiipes run¬ 
ning along the long sale of incurs 
cloths. 

Acra5l bot^ga another name for 
G arasiljomj<h which see. 

aedra lias. (Or. accltrciy shower) 
syn. (ff Icda N^ag. I. ^hd., the late 
or rainy season sowing in ciitrd. 
lo the errly or summer sowing 
called h(‘vjc[i\ This process is 
adopted in undulalinjr or liillv 


tracts, v\ hue the ricc-nelds arc laid 
out in t Cl races ri ing one above tlie 
oilier on the bill slopes. Tli(s) 
Helds dej»cnd entirely on the acti:al 
rainfaM, l)Ccauso they cannot keep 
the Mater a long t'me. M'hcn the 
rains have set in, tlic field is plongh- 
('d once more wlii’st under M’at<T 
and Mien levelled hy nrans of the 
(ilarpoaty a heavy narrow plank, cii 
whieh tlie ])’ouglin an s'ands Mhilst 
it is being dragged lo ai’.d* fro by 
the bill lucks. A.s a ro ult of this 
oper.ition, following inimoliately cm 
the i)lougliing, the field is in the 
statJ of seinili((!n 1 mud. It is tiieiT 
left to sc’Me l or 3 d ly.sg after whivh 
the w:it'_r is allowed to Ilow off, 
and In the r -ma ning rniul they sow 
pa’ddy, wlTa h has b(Cn earned to 
-])r()ut by hivnig been kept quite 
wet for a fow dav.s. The rapid 
growtii thus ]U’odu:cd, prevents the 
paddy fDJU rot'ing, an 1 gives llic 
seedlings a fair lulvaneo over the 
weeds, wliich are sure to spring up 
ill the tlehl. This process also 
saves the trouble and expense of 
transplant.ition, which is oftfMi 
.ibiolutdy neecss ii’V in the si-calbal 
Jtcrj(fc, llio summer s )wing. It is 
also occasionally u-cd ill low-lying 
first class fields, when the summer sow¬ 
ing was Citlu'r neglected or impossible • 
aedra bubajani ci aurige ? 2) acdr'i 

is also used to designate a field akcady 
s^» Sown until the seedlings hivo 
reached a ccitaln height : ui'ilo 
(Ic^ii'(irnJoO bolojanii, tlio cattle have 
entered into the wet-sowii field. 




aclra-burdufiai 
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IF. adj., acdra haba, p iddy sown in thin 
particular way : acdra hciha g’olcro 

berje^e babaln kfi jokaoa, wet-sown 
paddy-ears are shorter than those of 
the summer sown paddy. 

III. trs., to sow s])rontin£^ paddy 
into a wet field : her jetc ka'na davij mte, 
sobcn loeouiia, (tcdraJxcda. 

IV. intrs.: acarataaalc, wo arc busy 1 
with the wet-sowinjj. 

acdra-o p v., to be sown in the way 
doseribed ; inoroa loeoutalea acd ra- 
akana. 

a-n-acdra vrb. n., 1} the aet of wot sow¬ 
ing : esan anacj ra/'o ncarakeda, 
musiia^ie gota sokorako cahakeda, they 
performed the wet-sowing in siieli 
a manner that they finished the wliul; 
dell in one day. 2) (hat whicli has been 
wet-sown : sida (niaedra/to besg'c bara- 
jana, taeoraroac atuharakc'da, that whicli 
was sown first has grown well that 
which has been sown later, was htr^ 
and there carried away by the water. 

acdra«bttrdalia^, ac^ru burduluj sbst., 
tbo larger kind o£ winged whitc^ants 
whicli leave (heir nests about July, in 
entrd. to ca'iHi-burduliad, whicli 
are smaller, and to /lerobardidiad, 
the largest kind of all, who lly out 
of their ncsis in June, at the end 
of the dry season : acdralurdidiad^o 
beroburduliaij.koato bupuriia^a, 

acira-cand^ sbst., the wet-sowing 
month, generally July : acdracandiji 
enage purij kamidin, the month in 
which the wct-sowiug takes place, is 
the most busy lime. 

acika used instead of ici, ri/ca^ 
causative or pcrml^bivo affixes : 


giipilionko kako eirgalkoa, ain;j bahako 
jouiacikakcdkoa, the oil tie grazing 
children do not watch them ((lie catlli') 
propirly they have allowed them to 
£;r:jze off my paddy. 

flcim syn. of ac?^^ t’) sneeze. 
acft3t,)(a var. of ifcni^ga. 
ackanopkan (//. capkan, a (uni ) 
a colloetive jingle, shst., several tailor- 
made articles of dress: ackancai)ka)i 

inonalar*:i. 

acu trs , 1) to hire for wages. The 
woidwork, fiatpi; iiily precedes 
the prd. acu : kamim acuina ci ? 
Tlio word denoting the wages takes the 
afx. ic'. cimlnti'in ac?f/i-ia? — gel (akatc. 
2) to persuade, to urge, to instigate 
smb. to sinth. TIio act to which one is 
Inc’icdj is expressed by the indetir- 
luinato tense, follow'ed some times by 
iiicutc : rnunda baturenko Vakua 
baba irkiimhnriii acnJculkoa^ or 
ir/iiimhd ruuLcntce acuked^kody the 
village chief urged the villagers t)' 
cut and steal the paddy of Paku. 
N. 13. Instead of this construction 
the indirect .speech form is frequently 
used ; diira^cmo menteko aci(knf, 
entee durar^ijina. .3) to cxciic a 
dog against smb. : setae acukla,^ 
The word denoting the person or 
animal against whom (ho dog is 
excited tikes the affix re i setako 
kumbtirukorcG aciikedkoa, 1) Nouns 
of agency are formed by adding 
the prsl. pnil. forms i ni, kl?^ 
or ko to the participial forms of an 
appropriate tense ; these comT)Oun(ls 
arc generally to be rendered by English 
roldlive clause.^ ; kamlkodcv^z//, a laLou 
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ngeiif, kamiko dcii/i'oil, the one whose 
business it was at that time to engage 
workmen, whereas, kamiko acnkcul^ 
means the one, who did engage work¬ 
men (on til it particular occasion). 
5) Those nouns o£ agency may be 
specified hy prcfiN:ing to tbcni a word 
denoting the action, to which the ag*-nt 
instigates; pilp-dcaniy kiuubn ru-dcinil ; 
‘ale dlsumro olparhao etpjantuelo na^u- 
bolobayajaiia orp hitlkutiko 
gohnaljadlea. (5) The noun, insti- j 
gaiion is generally to be rendircd 
by some participial tcir-ijform : S >ma 
/c-'(}iibdraaci(I’C)irn api candui jehelleua. 
aca-}i iiU. V., 1) to 111 onesoT’ be 
engaged for hire, to engage oiwsdf for 
hire, to bind oneself by contract : iikm] 
sirma menteu aenna, 2) to let oneself be 
eeaxod, beguiled, betrayed, puilictl*' 
into or to smth. : litwalekin dondo 
daT3g>vako janamentegcko acuna. 1’) 
together with kJiabj well, it means 
to take to smth. whole-heartedly^ : 
olaiigra salal horoge, dLoegam asilire 
kkuljc aciiiia. 4) with kauil it means 
to fjike to w'ork, to h/gin to wnjik: 
honkne craicXjadkoa kanii k iko acunre. 
In. B. the idioms, in which word.s 
d( noting inan. ohjects occur as gram¬ 
ma! ic il sbjs. to ncaii } these arc tluni 
pei’soiilfu'd, i.e., treated gnmimatijally 
as tin ugh they w^ro liv. kg’s, and 
(icun then means, to succeed, to thrive, 
to do or act properly, to perform the 
\voil: expected from some siuh thing as 
an in plement : holad aennne ci ka ?~ 
k;iLw/ca?uz, mondogodgea, will the razor 
cut ? —No, it will not cub, it is soft 
steel; uo ole begar surale kae uc'.y;o/ 


this giound will not produce without 
manure; ne baba ikir loco^re barii 
aciinay tliis kind of paddy will thrive 
only in (piite low-lying rice-liclds ; no 
loeOR kalamdanirc k lo acuna^ oVy nc 
loroiare kahi’iidani kao (icuna, k.ilam- 
dani rice will not suce cd in this iiedtl. 
a-'p-acu repr. v , 1) to ciigigc or 
oblige each other to smth. by mutual 
contract : no kajiiea more slrmamonto 
diknlplo Q pacnaka ua. 2) to eheer, 
encourage, ine to caeh oilu r to smth. : 
baraii kuUvnko aid a lureo-r irkum- 
b n ruinenteko apacuja u a . 
acu-u p. V., to be or get engaged, to 
be or get b jiiml by a coutrict : Asamr -a 
Ca-bagruikere kamiko n.o nuip; sinii l- 
menteko acuu(L 

a-u-acu vrb, n., 1) the obHg;ti>u or 
duly ar'sing out of a Con tract : sonprea 
sahim o nlcro anacurcai 1^1 ):i, it* llioii 
give the s'gnatiu’O ol; gnlng (to g.*) 
tye)u sh dit bo 1) mnd in (tiie ties ol) the 
contraet, i.e., by the oldig.hlm areAiig 
out of iliJ CO ilr.L t; .saliu eiuamemte 
aminai.x sudpa *’.01111 omaia La gomlog 
anacurate, why wilt thou give so much 
hitere-.i-iuonr'y to llu mon'y-leuder 
— \’foil sir, through the lie (arising out) 
of the contract. 2) an order, command, 
[njunetion ; dasiakanrein ama gomkea 
luncu manaliici.rme h) tho.sc engaged 
the labourers cngigi-l: niku aida 
ar.acuko^ Ihejo are ’tliose whom 
t (ngaged. J) followed by acu it means 
to urge, to incite, to instigate so 
strongly or so ]necs?anily tint. ; 
anacuko aculqa misao ruru kao nam- 
keda, they urged him on so ii.(U':e:anlly 
lhal he never gut a mo.nail’s r oL. 
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JSIole the following attempt of ft a*p-aci*lagu, a-pHicttUi-p-aga rcpr. v.j^ to 
Ulitnda afc a grammatical explanation rej ct to Siitiety a certain work on each 
of the exact meaning or import of other: apaeulapagnjanaki^, 
a woi-d : alom smamento kajijahro, acnlag<i-Q p. v.^ 1) io get tired of tlio 
anaenre ka lii^ab>£^ senynic monte orders one receives. 2) to get tired of 
k^ijijnnrc, hisaboa ; enamenie giving ord(TS wliieb arc not executed, 

rormesora gjiea nnacn mente kaji ka j acu mangal trs., to give orders witii- 
baiiia, if it have boon said, don't go ! out authority: daroga jdn haiurce 
then that may not be counted among sonjanre d.gu.irkoc acuposdiv.koa om 
([he meanings of the wonl) anacn; haturen liorokoo acamnt^galkoa, whoji 
but if it hayt; been said, go ! then that the sub-insp 'ctnr of police g*.>c‘s to somo 
is collated in (or, under the meanings village he misuses h’s anUiovily over tho 
denoted by) anacii ; theiTforc it will village watchmen and gives to the 
not do to say, the ten (command- people of (he vi'-higo ordiTs, which 

ments) of Cmd. In plain IhigUsh : ke has no right to give, 
the wor.l may not be use I fora ocKiU.ai^gahg p. v., to receive ord(*rs 

pr(,hihition, Imt only for a positive* from one who his no right to give 
ommand; therefore i*: is wrongs to Ikem, from one wlio is not one’s 
tra islato, the ten coinni indmonts of «n[)('rl<>r or master. 

(lod into Mundari by gclca anacfu acii=poc6ra Nag. acu-pos5ra Ifan. trsv 

acii^coic tr.s., to start giviny- nn order, mhuse one's a^ithority over ^oinoouo, 
to hint at smth. liaving to be d )no ; give to om* s subordinate aji order 
urnl.j.ji/njr,' niijn'.in <'^coo<ls or.c’s powi r. 

<ir/ico'r-i\ rflx. V., to obry at th' O'^npocorn -o^ aca-posora-o p. v., to 
ide.t wold or sign ot an order, It.ly , to ** neivo Irom one’s sup Tior or maslor 
let oneself be erigig(‘<l at the very order which exceeds his power, 
bi'ginning (of the order). acu--sapa5 trs., to coniiniic for a long 

anteofen p. v., to get the beginning tdrno inciting some one to an act'oa 
of an order : acuco[<f cnae mendo kae nr giving him orders. 

])ok5tojana, he got only a hint, not (t-p-nensapao repr. v., to continiio for 
a positive order. a long time rcjecling on cacli oilier 

acu-(aga tr.a., ]) to tire smb. out by the some work : apacn^apa'hja^ile dinkua, 
orders given toTiim : dasikoe amlagakoa hailceda. 

2) to make smb. tired of (repeated, acu-saped-o p. v., to be for a Tong 
ly) giving (the same) orders, by time incited to action or ordered about 
not heeding iliem : aculagakiale. by someono. 

(ictilag'-n rflx. v., f^o get tired of acu 1. sbst., isncOzing, thg act ofWiYCC?:- 
underUking always the same work: ing : siRgita saQgih'akablefo unna;- 
buida lolle acnlugunjunu imiui'eo kale oa, if one look at the sun or rather up 
tJn(Kl:»r:ada. toward the suoo'zing is prodvieed. 
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II. intrs., 1) construed impersonally 1 
it means to feel the inclination to 
sneeze : aenjai ia^kena^ k:“, uruRjana 
2) the personal form is also used 
intrsly.: acutanaey he sneezes. 

III. trs., to sneeze on smb., to wet smb. 
with the spittle projected by sneezing': 
me^murirarec aaiknia, 

a-p-ac7f re[r. v., to sneeze on each 
other : honko apaentana. 
a-n-acn vrb. n., the act of sneezing 
once: misa anaente kae hokajana, bar 
apisac ac\ikeda. 2) the manner of sneez¬ 
ing : anacni aenkeda^ gota tola aium- 
jana, he sneezed so violently that it 
was heard in the whole liamlet. 

ac^-ar^^ acy-gii3^ sbst., Centipeda 
oibiciilaris, Lour; Composltae,—the 
sneezing heib^ a diffuse perennial weed 
of damp places. If a leaf or any part 
of this herb be crushtd and then held 
to the nose and smelled, it c luses sneez¬ 
ing ; if snuffed, it brings on a violent 
fit of sneezing with an abundant flow 
of tears. It is snuffed in fevers and 
colds. 

acur, nacur, poctlial var. of tda, to 
reach, to arrive. Sec nacur, 

acyte^ sbst., snuff or anything taken 
to cause sneezing. 

^ a ar (Or. ara^ and) ejet., .syn 
of oro^ and, and then. It is sometimes 
followed by org, which in this juxta¬ 
position means either agiin or more¬ 
over : adorg neage, and moreover there 
is this. In narrations it is often follow¬ 
ed by ente or entedo. Unlike org, it 
is nut used Irsly, or intrsly. to denote 
I’cpetiliou or continuation, 


ad 

N. B. It has 4 notcwoithy idio- 
mat'e uses : P In certain sarcastic or 
reproachful questions it Introduces and 
a'-'signs the rea'On of the sarcasm or 
the complaint : ha!a, gomke, aiwlo urj 
adh^ etl^ldia jetan harca kam omait^- 
tana? I say, master, am I hut a bullock 
and can therefore of course go along 
th3 road grazing, (since) thou doest 
not give me any fo k 1 for the way ? 
In sucli s^ntcMices the interrogative ci 
may also bo added to ad : aira^do urj 
adcir^ atluidla ? 

2° When sorncth’ng Is predicated of 
all ihe iadividiials of a genus or 
species the IMundas, iustcal of saying, 
y soben, horokoy all mm, often say 
horo ad Jioro. In this repetition of the 
spccliic or generic terms in its singular 
form, the nd connecting tli3 two word.s, 
‘s equivalent to tlic English, one man 
as well as the other or one man as 
well as another : hela dada ! birlioroko 
ciininata^ko kataakana?— horo ad horo 
c*rainaiai,ko kataakana ? nrl ad nrl oko 
uij[ mdroa kataakana? All hullojks 
are alike in having only four legs. 

3° In this idiom, in which the 
initial a is lengthened, a strong jnohi- 
bition is expressed either (1) by an 
imperative form ordering the very 
thing to bo done, which one so em¬ 
phatically prohibits, or ^2) by stiting, 
that the person or persons addressed, 
arc sure to do the very thing one so 
strongly prohibits. Such strong asser¬ 
tions are made l^ dropping the verb¬ 
alizing a after the prd. and replacing 
it by fjOy v.g., aljcn iam^gcy you two 
are sure to play, whereas 
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ineaiis yon two will p’ay. In 
both constructions the sV'j. of the pro¬ 
portion mu^t be an emphatic prn. of 
the second person singular, dual or 
jdural ahen winch is fol* 

lowel by meining in this context, 
of conise, forsooth, to ho (|uito sure : 
lisi^do b ibabii iivabaca, scnt ibben ! 
(lUCii (Id //ora re inm^hararhe^i ! To-day 
W(* shall liui-h reaping the paddy, (•^o) 
go quickly, you two of course do 
play about along the road ! or nhcndu 
ho rare inn rage ^ you two arc of 
c uirse sure to p ay about on tlio way 
thither. The real in 'aning conveyed 
by both forms i^: now take eire you 
two, n )t to pbiy about on the way 
tluther ! 

4^ In this idiom too th** initial a 
Kngthencd. It is so elliptic, that it is j 
dillioult io give an cxj)la uat inn whicdi, | 
from our point of view, is r’allv 
satis factory. 

A predicate in its sinijde or root- 
form, is followed hy dd and then 
r.'peated in the desired tense form- 
These propositions take the form of 
a question, and therefore dd may or 
may not take the interrogative afx. ci. 
These questions arc sometimes sar¬ 
castic, or they arc meant to cut short 
or wave aside, in a curt manner, an 
objection raised : lad auj ire horare 
alotn jomea! If thou bring bread 
then donT eat it on (ho way !—bebj 
gomke clulao enka kaira, jomtana, bu|^ 
sir, I never do cat things like that;— 
joni (idelm jomea, kajimenageta, kaji- 
tana, 0)\\jom ddem jomea, kajlmcnagetSk 
kajitiMii, or, kajimenageua, kjjitaiui) 


ad 

^ i cm ddeim jomca^ whether thou clocsfc 
cat it or not, the maftcr is, I say, 
(don^t oat on (lie way), or, I donT want 
to know whether thou docst oat it or 
not, as a matter of fact, I only say 
(<!onT cat it on the way). 

aJ trs. to lo.co, to mislay.N. 15. 
In this meaning it is ind coexten¬ 
sive with the khiglish, to lose ; the 
Mninhi' use sjiccial terms for sucdi 
[)hras's aq io lo^e a baltle, hang', 
Io lose :i l.iw-sud, haratii^<) ; (o lose 
one’s lieallli, Innnn, c'c. T« lose 
fro n oner's girdle, wra])per or packet 
i'! g ‘n- rally expn ss(‘d by adgiri, to lose 
by dropping ; to mislay, by dead : 
katut.ii^ halloa, doadJedaif^ ciiia, 
'tdgirttada / 2'^ to lead asir.iy : mid 

horo jjoia ndubnenlele aenlqi, nplo 
•(Ihcdfca, we cngag('d a man to sliow 
us the wav, but tlii^ follow led ii.s 
a.lray. ' to rovg( t a word, a nam(», 
a road, an i \eld mt : am gomke, 
nutumlR 0(1 Led,!j mendo horoir^^, lelu- 
ru nig *a, there now sir, I liavo 
foigjUm the nunc, but I am sure 
to recognize the man. Together 
witli tei'il, it forms the iiliomaiic 
phrase serd ad^ to lose one’s presence 
of rabid, to lose one^s wits, to fall 
into an unaccountable error of 
judgment : kacheriro Illsun ^ierd 
adjccilie ullatoe ij akeda. The 
same phrase is used to imply 
the confession of a moral guilt and 
the pleading an excuse : cikanij- 
mento Mindinia baba irkumbnrum 
deAgakedkoi, boiotc etja?—kfi gomke, 
boro ted 0 ka, aerdit^ at! Iced a, why didst 
thou hilp them to cut aud steal the 
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jmiUly of Miuilinij was it porhaps out 
of fear ?—N 3 sir, not out oC fear, I was 
wroufj thoiT. 5^ With moca it means 
to make a slip of the tonc^ue, to mak’e 
a mistake: mocaii^ adkeda, wlici*eas 
moca ado means to loso the faculty 
o£ speech. 

ad^cn rilK. v., means to lose one¬ 
self, to go astray, m*ss oiie^s way; 
but the Mundas prefer to express those 
ideas in this oase by the |xissive forms. 
<t-p-ad ropr. v., to lose sight of each 
othor,dto get separated from each other : 
pitrolm itpodjana, ca huliutaete 
k^i!i3k lelrurakia, Asamteko arkid- 
kiaj^r, in the market-place wo two 
lost sight of each olhcr, from that day I 
I never saw her agiin, proh b!y they j 
have carried her off to Assa-n. j 

apad used as adj. with kord, monsj 
a place or spot whore many ]ieoplc j 
lose their way, or, wh:re people are | 
liable to lose their way. 
ado p, T., to lose one’s way, to go 
astray: birre alopo adoaj doii^'t lose 
your way in the fenvst. to get ^ 
lost : h’oro kfiredo tirj[ odjjniVj llor.jkij 
lrulmboia,gaia, k.lredo eta c*j 

adjanre'doko sfiguna, wlion a liuman 
being or some head of cattle have 
got lost then tho Mundas are in the 
hahic of offering a search sacrllico, 
but when money or some other 
thing have been lost, they consult by 
means of lots. 

•N. B. tho idicmis moca ado, to lose 
the power of speech, and mod ado, to 
lose one^s eyesight: alope kuliia, w.ocae 
^djana\ mccU^ adotana j mode adakana ; 
VI edc afJ'P a rc ija n a. 


ada 

ri-n-ad vrb. n., (he loss, tho separation* 
Lon anadrea duku ka motaholeka 
atakaroa, the giicf caused by llie loss 
of a child appears inoffaccablo; uii 
anadreako nambovj^gatana. N. B. the 
coUocLivo nouu (jo)io(^-anud, all tho 
manners of loss or separation caused 
by death. 

fida I. awake, watchful : uda 
horo, a watchful man ; ddajcj^ laikena, 
I was awake. 

IT. trs., to wake up, to awaken : honko 
ddukoni. 

a-p-dda repr. v., to wake cmh oilier, 
i.o , to agree bcforoh.ind that wiio so 
gets up firsts will cill the other or 
others: jaege biridarMrj.mivbii ajj'dt. 
(Ida-n p. V ( 1 ) to awaki', (,3 wake up 
hy onC'Clf : sida simko rareo ad,den a. 
( 2 ) to be waked nj^ by saib elsto 
bo Cillod: gapa daslko iJaiaidaRroko 
(id no ka. 

ddjaojc] ddaoirka, alv, in such a way 
or nnmicr as to be waked u[) : doiapje- 
I ko kaklakeda, they sliouteJ S3 load 
that others got awake, 

aia Nag. I. sbst., knowledge : cn 
horoa moiir3 jota^iara b ino i, there 
is no knowledge of anything in tliat 
man’s mind. 

II. The trs. function is oltalncd like 
that of iiu-, learning, viz., by afTixing 
tho possessive aji to the noun : add-an, 
provided with knowledge possessed of 
knowledge. That is the reason why 
neither iluana not add ana has any 
past-tense atPives. Both are used only 
in* the indet. ts., in the d£. and-Indf. 
prsfc., ill the pf. of the p.v, and in tlio 
corresponding impcrfccls. In t]j^ 
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other tenses, i.e., in the future and the 
]>ast tenses, oilier woi\ls are used v. g*., 
sri/'i or for : kaiR addana } cn tasadra 
iiiitn Tiem addana cl ? N. B.—If the 
d. o. be a word denoting a liv. bg. 
then <ho j^osscssive an is droppci 
and the prnl. o. is afiixed directly 
lo add : on lioroko kaira, addl'Oa, 

1 don’t know tliose people. It is note¬ 
worthy lint the Hos ailtx the df. tense- 
all!x, ian cl're.tly (o i.dd, also tlnn 
wdion the d. o. is a word d{'in t!ng an 
inan. o. nnd ^av, kaha addCana^ I don’t 
Know it. Tiny Iherelore verbalize the 
slst. itself. 

(1(1 d-n rllx. V., to consider oneself as, 
lo think on(\^elf : dondoep’aiR nienle 
kao addntaaa, 

add-<^ p. V., to scorn, to api cir : mka-j-c 
(idnoii^ it seems to b :3 so. (■?) to bo in¬ 
telligible, r. cognizable, h'gible : enbagt' 
olakana, parlinb ka addot^ it is wrlltm i 
in biu li a manii.r llial it is ilb'glble > j 
cnlekan lioroko nesare kako addoUj tlure 
do net seem to bj any such people 
bereabouts ; addal'ana^ it is known, it is 
a known fact; cna ka adaakana^ that 
is iinknow u. 

midge adv., cca'tainly, truly. 

(nldan adj : addan Loi'O cr i(nan Loro 
a man who knows. 

ada (Or. amlnd, lo ])Crva:]o, of saJt 
and s])iecs) I. sb'st., the seasoning 
viitiioof Salt or other condixnonts . 
buliiRra ada ka alkarca : it does not 
t'cdc as though it were season d with 
salt. 

II. trs,, Nag. syn. of usnr Has., 
to season or S])icc wulh; the condiment 
used stands before the prd. without 


any afx : bnluR aduemc, season it with 
salt; rnarciin adahici? 

ada'(j V., to ho seasoned with ondi- 
ments : uturc buinu, golmaric, inarei 
adiioa, enrry-stews nro seasoned with 
salt, pepper and spanisli pepper. 

adrt^nd3‘Cigiiri inuR shst., a game of 
idiildre.n. 'fhe members of one jifirty 
sit ill a e'rcio at about ft. from eacli 
other. Those of the attacking party 
tut 11 iiround this eirole and try to get 
h'iS!(lo without heing touched on tln^ 
leg 5 whi’st passing between two of I lie 
sitting adversaries. If one be bo 
touehtd he is ouf of the game. If one 
enter un(•)iJc*liod, all the others may 
also ( liter at once at the same spot and 
may no more he touched. After that 
tiny must try and get ont in the same 
way. If any one succeed in getting 
ont. 111 ' game is won. If one, in try¬ 
ing log. tout, b) lou(‘.hcd, the game 
is lo-t and the camps change places. 
Ihiiing this game llio attacking party 

Add-add-clguri-clgnri, 

Pa /Ij.Ido inai^ga ra muf^guru. 

Know ki ow, the long carrying poles, 
the long c.irryiiig poles, i.o., take care 
not lo he touelicd hy the extended 
arms. , 

The mustard flowers are naughty^ i.o., 
these who sit down and have the same 
height as rnustird flowers intend to 
catch you. • 

ftda-HR intr.5, to remain awake till 
daivn : mod uldaira, ddaad^tada. 

adibad, adbfidu^ hadabud Hag, syn. of 

adacofa. 
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adscota I.adj., too short, too small, 
loo little insuiricieat; adacofa sajaite 
c<}kan horoko kako botoi^oa, bad men 
are not deterred by punishments whkh 
arc too 

ir. <rs., todo too little, to give too 
little ; mandiko adacoiak[a^ they gave 
Inm too little to eat; siuko adac^lakeda 
they ploughed too little. 
adacota-n rflx. v., to be too few, to 
undertake a certain work in insuiricLent 
numbers : k.imiko adacotanjana, 
odacdta-Q p. v., to bo insuHicIontj too 
little, too small, too short, not enough ; 
aina cipirc mantU ajacofajana, there 
is too little coohed r!c'in my b )wl; 
kami adacotajana, toj little work has 
been done. 

adacotagCt adnc^>[a(a)i adv., insnfTi- 
ciontly, too little : adacofa gee cirgal- 
keda. 

addganlia^ adgatia slst, ranicum 
repens, Linn.; Gramincao,—a perennial 
grass with sloiit S])rcading roots; it 
grows in sandy or inarsliy jdaces and 
is common along river beds. 

addge adv., certainly, traly : adagci^ 
kajitana, I am telling the truth ; arna 
adage ho.sro kaji, what thou sayest 
is certainly a lie. 

add'god intrs., to know (a fault), but 
be lenient or overlook it: saridoo sarla, 
mendoo addgodtaua^ ho knows it but 
lie overlooks it. 

ada! (A. add) I. shst,, payment in 
full: api hisitc adai ka hobaoa, Itly., 
with sixty (Aipees) full payment will 
not be made, GO lls. are n)tyct a full 
payment. 

II. Irs., to pay in full, to extinguish 


a debt: ne kalomra malem adaitada ^ 
N. 11. In the m an ng : t) pay in full 
to smb. it inserts a d. o. adaiklale^ we 
paid him in full. Too very same form 
is also used in the ca isativc sense and 
means, we mule him pay up in full. 
a-ji-adai repr. v., to pay up each other : 
riri-kari k.X ap ida'ikjre ka biiua. 
adaiq p. v., t) be piil in full, to bo 
paid off: riri adaijana, 

III. adj., with puesa the cisli which is 
reqiilrevl to pxy off : tasildar ailai paosa 
rajcitatee idijidi, tin tax collector 
takes the rent to the raj ih. 

ada:l^ hadall (Sil) a t?rm used 
in the play at marbl.'S, to be out. Sec 
gall 

adakapara (II. ad^-kapdn^ half 
the fore head) I. sb ,t , a megrim : adaka^ 
para cnado tala moloia,r.a ba^iigo. 

II. adj., liable to megrim : adakapara 
lioVoko. 

III. intrs., construed both personally 
and impersonally : adak tparatauae or 
adakapar(fjqia, he has megrim. 
adakapara'o p. v., to be afll cted with 
a megrim ; adakaparaakanae* 

adaka red [fide llalnes) shst., Vallarls 
Ileynei, Spreng.; Apocynaceae,—a 
climbing shrub witli oblong acuminate 
leaves, fascicled white flowers diarn , 
and oblong, terete sced-capsubs G" by 

IV". 

fidaka;a, adaka;a (Sk. adhehatar, 
abundant very much) denotes a devia- 
•tion from the right mean, either excess 
or defect witlf regard to quantity or 
time. I. With regard to c[uantity it 
means: too miuh and occurs 1) as 
adjective prd. ; airia cipiie man I i 
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(ulokaragca. 2) as trs. prcl. : no bon 1 
mandipc odalarakld, you gave too 
much rice to this 3 luld. N. B. With 
this moaning it may also be con¬ 
strued imj^crsonally : tef feol oneself as 
supernumerary, as oi^c too many: 
ailakarnjnindj senoaiu ci ka'ui;> ? 
JI. With logvrd to time 1) it occurs 
in the adverbial pliraso, ad aka rare 
and tlien may mean unt'mely, out of 
the rglit or the onveuiont time, 
out ol S(*ason ; also, too soon or too late : 
addknraroa hijnlcna, thou earnest too 
soon, or, according to the c.rcumi-taii- 
ecs, too late ; da adakurare hukakeda, 
the rain slopped very inopportunely, 
i.e., when it was still needed or nu^st 
needed ; dasi adaka rant bagekedlea, 
the servant left us at a very inoppor¬ 
tune time, i.e., when he was still neeiled 
and no new seivatns could he engaged. 
2) trs , to do smlb. o\it of the riglit 
tini(‘_; the prd. denoting the nnlinady 
action must be understood from the 
coidext: Pandu baram liontekora 
isknlre omdo omkia menelo adalarakUc^ 
old Panda did indeed sent his son to 
sehuol, but lie withdrew 1dm t( o soon, 
i.e., too soon to let him h^arn enough so 
as to gain a living by what he might 
havehaint, and too late to aecu.4om 
him to field-work, N. 13. the idiom 
used also in th’s same connection : 
0 dak a rcl rce h aka Ida. 
ddaka ra^n rflx. v., to do sralli, out of 
the right time: s’urepc adakaravjana^ 
or, si\ipc adakaraajanayYon did tlic 
ploughing out of the rig™ time. 
adadako ra-o p. V.: itunre adakarajanre 
adiielfibii, one w ho did not learn at the 


right time, is like a drowning man; 
c'piro mandi adakarajano^ there is too 
much rice in the dish. 
ddakara, ddaka rage aelv., too rauch^ 
excessively, untimely : bursiiakctc kae 
jomkdla, cnarnente undo adaknragee 
jornjada, he has not eaten for two 
days, therefore he now cats too much ; 
adokarac kiriakana, ho has become 
loo fat; adakarae bokaakada, he has 
stopj.ed too soon. 

111. ddakara may be affixed to other 
prds. to denote excess in quantity or 
inopportiinciKss in time : mandi Joma- 
dakaraakaduCj ho has eaten too much 
rice; scnadakarajadim^ thou walkcsfc 
too f.ist; siadakarakcdnpCf you havo 
plouglicd out of the right time, 
adal (German adcl^ nobility) sbst., 
fame procured by vain expenses : inia 
adid ka bobajana, he got no pra’so for 
his vain c\p *ns s. Seldom lucd with¬ 
out the addition of harao, 

adal bara6 I. s^t., expenses made for 
mere show : jetan ad alba rad ka hoha- 
jana. N. B. Barad may stand separately 
as prd. with adal as sbj.or d. o.: jetaii 
adal ka haradjana. 
n. adj,, eagir of vain show: 
adal ba rad lioroko luitiimmentcko 
goegirina, people greedy of vain show 
will ruin themselves in order to bo 
spoken of; ad alba rad kristango, he is 
a Chris!ian only for the name; 
ad all aval kami^ a useless expense for 
mere show. 

III. tr.s, to praise smb. fojr vain ex¬ 
penses: arandire paikiko acukc^koa, 
eiiarado suben haturenko kako adaU 
ha radkedkoa. 
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(\(hilharao-}i r/l\'. v., to pub oneself to 
oxpniscs for the sake of mere sliow. 
aiJiilbdrao o p. v , to be praised for 
vain expenses : pnr.ic^^ee rot3i.;|(;taii‘i ad 
bajnriikoc namledkva, cikatee adaU 
(jnraooa, 

a'hiVj(( ra^ge [xA\ , o\\\y f< >r show, only 
for the name of the ihlAg : ndalharaogc 
])anc fi 1 1 rcc liijuhnla. 

adan, adaia^ Nai^. (IT. ddhii, half) 
a'lj., some; ailanko s^npjana adanJeo 
taijaiia. 

adana Na.:?. {\ (pi) admi^ low 

people) syn. of soi^gara Has. f. aclj., 
or.linary, common ; adana hja, an 
ordinary cloth; ad ana knji kam 
bujaooa? Doest thou not understand 
(sneh) an ordinary tiling ? ad ana 
j jj^ar, the ordinary weiy of speaking 
V) nnocooslomoj to, unacquainted with 
slrjnf^er : ada^a boroko tonaurajn 
]i orako adea. 

II, Irs., to treat smb.^s any ordinary 
man, i.c., as a stranger : ne horoko 
aduna/v/d, they took no notice of him. 
adana-n rflx. v., to do as if one dii 
not know, to sham ignor iii e of: atom 
adanana ne kami, pur^sam lelakada. 
adana-o p. v., to be ignored, to be 
treated as a stranger, to find oneself 
in tho condition of a stranger : ne boro 
(uluiajana, cnamonto dera kae namlg-. 
ad a a ate adv., in tho ordinary manner, 
witliout any ‘ particular moans or 
diiricultics ; adanate nea kami caba- 
jana. 

e 

ad&ra Has. (Sad. adker, thinned nut 
hy repealed washing) I. adj., thread^ 
bar: : a dura lija. As prd.: ue lija 


<l(la siidfi 

addyacjca^ instead of tliis ilio df. 
prst, may bo used ; Iijr| ad'draiana. 

If. trs., to wear out, to wear a cloth 
till it is til read bare :ne liondo mod sir- 
marc apia botoeo add raaJeada. 
addra^g p. v , to be worn out, to 
become threadbare : nelekan Hja hnrita 
Gmdnxc addranogoa, cloth of this kind 
will wear out pretty much in a few 
months. M. Ik This Wi)Kl i^; to be 
carefully distingiUNhe 1 from tho Nag, 
word, kadrag or kudragg to get into 
tatters. 

addfage adv. : addrage le'otana, it look i 
threadbare. 

ada-sada, adha-sudha (FI. ddhd, l.alf 
and or only) 1. adj., b ilf, 

abriit half, rcduXMl to one lialf ; pirir, n 
iioroko vnrajana, adjsudagaaki\ tiio 
markctgoci's arc gone away, only ah )ut 
one lialf of them arc still there. N. Ik 
With knji it may mean : only an 
incomplete account of smth. or incom¬ 
plete instructions or orders : adasioda 
kajile namhi. 

IT. trs., to say, hoar, know, do only 
half; to hold back haT’, to hide half 
of the truth about sin'li. : kaji aloin 
adasudaeny kajlado puratin kajiinie, 
don't hide half of the maticr, state 
fully what Iras to bo said ; kaji aloni 
adasudatea^ doji't tell us only iialf 
of tho matter. N. Ik When there is 
question of actions being performed 
only lialf, tlio word denoting tho 
action stands as d. o. in its sbst. 
function ; m(mdi jome adasudaakada^ 
ho has eaten*]y half the cooked rice ; 
itunc adasuilaaJcada, ho made incomplete 
studies. 
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adasifda-)i iflx. v^, Illy. : (1) to rednc * to 
one hulf the work or tusk one li.is inuloi- 
taken : itune ad(t^udd))]aua^ Iio d’doiily 
half of his schoolir»<>. ( ?) to r.'(!iit"e oni'’.- 
nninhcr to one hnU', !<> ho only half o)' 
the original or of 1 lu'oxp< ctod nniiih r. 
sobeiikopo hijiiakana ri ?—k;*., inhisu.- 
davjanal p. 

adasiida-o v., to gvl ndiicrcl to ]i;i|f 
one's original or ordinary muiil)(‘r : 
a dmnd an k(( n ako. 

ffdavtdaj ad<iiiudii<j<\ (idd dim ;ulv : 
Torpare ])nrna liorok i* ,id,t\i>d,il o 
goiyjana, tnondvoa, ahont lialf 

of the old p'*oplo of d'orp.i havo <liod 
half of thcai arc still ilive ; kaiitad,(‘in 
siria?— dditKKihfijr ^ do'‘'t thou know it 
(thy Icssorj) by hcail About half of 
it. 

adfi«iirum syn. of I. :id.j. 

willi hnro it means (pick at .(cinp; 
through otiiors, and ther for.' it is 
('fjvlt t) tiie Knglidi, a c’.iara tor 
reader : addurnui hoi ako [)!irasa beg:ir 
kajlkulite horokoko mundikoa. 

II. (rs., tog.ig‘ or rceogiM'/.(‘ some* one’s 
cliaractc*!’ fro n tin* knowhdge oiu* ba^ 
acipnrrd of his dispositions, (‘ven a- 
Jidunoii means to ncoo-ni/.c snih. i.y his 
bodily ap]>oarance m n n) . aurJe 

adihtricDiid. (^) to S(jund so ne one, to fry 
and find out so nobody's (^linractcr. ( >) 
to tempt smb. by trills to know wliat 
lie is worth : kisimra diikute Ponm sor 
bngin lioroko additritm/coo, Ciod Irus 
good people by sundry mishjrtum's. 
{i,JCiinum-en x\\^. v, to know omsjlf 
to kimw one’s own miud«cfl ihaiMchu- : 
addurinncnijiry Ailge pin k am ire a lorn 
helabna, (always) know thy own 


mind, thy own ability, don't under’ 
take any kind of work inconsi-' 
derat(‘Iy. 

itdon-p-nnnn rcj>i*. v , to ga:2’e or to 
t i.k(‘.stock of (\i(di othoi's charaet('r : 
naminai.x din moclrdjMi kria'bl.rkona, 
najaked k.nelb n oihufpi'ncu/faua? 
Ion two have (h'ult with eirh otiior 
su h a lono time, don't you know each 
(>llit r’s character as yet? 
iddi’! \l ',u-n p. V., to bo S('cn tluNUlgll l)y 
ot her-, to have one’s ebaraclcr n cog- 
n'/,“d liy olliers : h )roko akoa kami- 
teko oddiiniaiod ; in bugin horo moiitc 
iniisiRregoc addnrunilcna, 

a(J-bara trs., (I) to misplace tiling.-: 
here and there, akso, to confound 
things, mistaking the one for (ho 
»)th(.r: ne nad i dasi jutako, b’jako 
itdhoropOj this new seivant giv<'s (ho 
I shoes and clotlus of one jHU’S()n (o the 
otlu'r. {:i) to forget luge and there 
a w( r 1 or s adence, not lo liiid tlie 
right word at the [)i op( r monu n! : 
lloro kiji n;l?h)0 adharoco, when h(; 
-peaks ]\lundari now, he docs some- 
tlmc.s not tind tlie right w«a*ds ; select 
kajii adjhifojodo^ lie forgets here and 
tlu re a word of what lie Ins learnt by 
luart. 

ndhuio-iL rll\ V, t) stray in several 
diieetions, nsecl of dome.stle animals^ 
Itly., to lose ones.‘If bltlur and lliithcr : 
mcroiiIkotaI(' odhorniijnno. 

p. V, (I) of things, to bo 
mi-placed again and again. (2) of 
words, t(.) bo left out Ir^re and lluTig to 
he partly forgotten. • 

ad-b:da trs., to mislead purposely, to 
had aslra) on purpose, irtavenko 







/iJhrid 

in 11 <la i kota rck o 1 1 ran f,a na, (• i r 1 k opo 1 
adhcflapcako karedo, the pt^oplo of 
these parts side with ilio cnoni}', 
howaro of tliom or else they will mis¬ 
lead you purposely. 

adb&d adbUdd, adabJu^ adabfiud Na^- 
(IF. adhhnf') I. sl)-t., a crowd. Iteecms 
generally, if not always, with horo or 
horolo and it may precede or follow 
it : Jtoro-adhndy a crowd of men ; here 
it performs the function of a compound 
noun with horo. In adhad. liora which 
means the some, it performs the fiinc“ 
lion of an adj., bcln^ cqvlt. to many : 
horoadbful re or ad bud ho rove or 
adbtid horoJeore liuviiy kaji ka ahimoa 
in a crowd of people words spoken in 
a low tone are not Iicard. 

JI trs., to collect, ^.itlicr, catcli, cto., 
lieaps of, a oreat deal of, a whole lot 
of : bahane adbadheda ; haikoe adbud- 
/ i'dkoa. 

adbud-cn rflx. v, to eome io^-cthcr^ 
to gatlier in a crowd : kupnlko 

adbudenjana. 

adbnd'Q p. v, to he .qallierod in q-n-af 
numhers, quantiti(‘S ' s‘in ndfiUiJnhaaa 
111. adv., with or williont fa a, 
jdentifnlly, in crowds : adbndlaaho 
lii jiih'na. 

ndbiid T. trs., (1) of speech, to mix 
h}> thinqs, to state thinqs unclcarlv, 
confusedly, to muddle things : kajii 
ndhvdkcda. (-2) of persons, to con¬ 
found smb., to confuse smb. : on 
okil jirajirate goakotaleac adbiidnlcr- 
kedkoa, that pleader confused our 
Avitnesscs completely by dint of 
cross-examination. 


ad$ 

adhiid-en rtls. v., to allow oneself to 
qet confu-ed, to trouble or confu.o 
oneself : alom adbndeuay urysdjekc'ate 
kajiime, don^t allow thyself to get 
confused, rellcct properly and tluai 
speak. 

\adbitd-o p. V, (1) to he confused hy 
'=oineono (ds'^ : botoiote honko adj/adna. 
('-) PT^'t confu'^i'd in mind, to get into 
a muddle duidog talk : jogiriv adbiid- 
fend. 

11. adj., (1) of ta'k, con fused, mud¬ 
dled :bujaooa (-) of 
people, confused In mind, perluib'd : 
adbiid horoko lururlkah'kori.to knliruiM 
Ingatiicya, one must flr-t allow a lo'.'-t 
I to people wlio are j'lei I iiibc'd and then 
question them again. 

adc, adi (IT. fo/,?, dried gingi'r) 
sl)st,(l) the ginger ]d,int, Z’ngiher 
oflieinaky Itose. ; Skiitaininetu',—a h/ih 
with slender leafy st uus d)—4 fci t Idgh, 
cultivated for its ar.imatl.*, roots (.) 
the fresh or undrIed gingiV roots in 
elltrd. to rah I (H . roj/fh) (Irk'd 
ginger roots, root, is used ns 

a sp’e ‘ both in its drii'.l and ’:ndr!(‘(l 
state. The fro^li root is groim 1 and 
mix'd either witii lioney or wiih clari- 
hed butter and lichl oV' r a. rn’(' till 
p.a.sty, Nvhen it is made into pills, ulik.di 
aroused as a reniMly against eongh, 
the dose being ah )ul four a dav. 

(IF* adh'/d/idy to halve) 
tr.s., to redu' 0 , to diminish, to take 
away a pnit : no mandi ad e a (daw \ 
no Ini^kira baba kairar dupildaria, 
adeai^me, 

adc-'ii I’llx, V., of people, to dim!- 
[ u'sli (l)y going aw’ay), to bec^mio kvs 
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iwunorons : opi tnikunn, nfMloko 

adoiijana^ the house was full of people, 
now ihey are fewer. 
adc 0, adc-fjn p. v , <o be or p;ol yo- 
(lueed in uiimhcr or (piauldy : no 
man.'Ji advijoka. 

vib.n., rodiietion, (lininufion: 
dUfulty ailrk^uJOj kairo, bioa, she h'l^ 
taken away so rnneh that J won’t 1. 
my fill ; inisi (Vid'hjfr m mJ rnhae 
nriiukt'da, in a, siiv^’e r*du liuO In‘ 
look out a whole liau Ifni. 

adcii (II. adheli) sl)st., a diver eiu'n 
worth lialf a, inp^e. Tln.‘se a-^ well 
the silver coins ofand 4< an.ns ai’e 
not ac(V|)ti (1 hy tie.' Ahori^ 'n out of 
l‘an hi ; lemce tlo'y oft'ni apply tin* 
Word (ulcli proiuiseu >u dy t-) the ,e 
t lir. c er 'ns. 

adcli hisir .-bsf; , a m'rkdao* of Ihe 
above mentioned s Ivor* (oins^ mueii 
appr(‘elat.ed hy tin* Aboriii'in<‘s. 

ndertrs^ (1) to jmd earry or take 
sinth. into a hom(‘, st ihh^ or any kind 
of sludter. ddie na no of the ]dae(‘ 
i,ak(‘s tim afv. re, nrwer to : no i sohena 
orarcarry all these lltin^s 
info tlie lioiiso ; tisiu kako kimia, 
]>oto:n (i(1cr/i\'nrrii iliko nut ana, to-day 
they won't work, they ar‘ di‘inkiT:o- 
the rieo-beer wliieh it is the cust«)m 
to g’ive after tljey h.ave rolhal the lad 
bale of ])a«ldy into the store-room 
(•2) to drive in eittle into (lie home or 
eew-shed : singd dninbiii janr.* nrikoko 
atJcrlorr^ after sunset they always drive 
in the cattle. N B. Hence the phrase : 
ni'l-ddcr-dipli^ a liflle aft r sunset. 
(3) to adopt, i.o., to rrcelve srnb. into 
one’s fanily or sept* nlkita, tiiar 


adcr 

honkiu, Samn adci htdliKpi^ th^-a? two 
an' orphan-;, Samn has adopted them. 
(I) t) t.ike a woman a.s one’s wife 
withi>nt. eo nj;* throip;di t.he emtomnry 
j ('(‘remonies .* inj[m(‘nt(? Itomhareko 
haila, a(;lo It iron (laue*)'!'! adi'l'nr^ 
(hey had ariam;’ d a muria^i' for him 
in Ilomh.'i, bat he took an Iti e-iil to 
his house without p^oin^ throno-h tlio 
marriage riti's. (.'>) In eonm^vlou wi li 
n i/ljitl. tlio shade of a deeeasod pr-rson 
it yields the; phr.ise umij td-iulc r. 

WduMi (his is mc^d d)4ly. it (\( n »tes 
tle^ iil(‘ or c. remony by wliieli IIkj 
son's of deecadd meniba.s o f Hie 
family are called b:uk fioni tho 
hurMm;^’ or hurial place to tin) .sfore- 
room of the house. When it is ns(Ml 
trsly. it moans to perform this rite. 
(()) In connexion with ddi'/r/nis! or 
////N*, i'Uidsl ^ it moanR to fil(J 

a ])(jtition, a prv)t('st in ourt : ujnrdar* 
khast ka)»e (id<‘r<t/>'<id(i cl? (i) It is 
(‘Kb n lively n-iial as a for.nalive el(.'- 
inent by bein^ atlixd to a nnml)('r 
of trs. prd-;. In these oomp )uiid.s it Is 
Voner.illy ta ho rendered into finj^'lish 
hy in or info : (jn-dderj to cirry inlo ; 
hnr-ade)\ i) drive nio; iigi-adcr, to 
tread nr trample into, to .stamp in 
with o:i«)’s f(*ct. Sometimes this class 
of fornponnds must ho rcmh'red Iiy 
twodistinet prds. connreted hy nnd^ 
In sno!i case? adcr is (^en^'rally to h^ 
rendered by to put, to place^ to fif; 
into position, to lead : j:c darn 
riuindorfope^ raise ill’s beam and fit 
it into position ; no l;on Lijiderimr^ 
take this eliild hy the hand and lead 
him into tho liopso. N.B. (1) In tho 



In ii.'-Ikm’ snil). in, In 
slnuv -<in)>. into ihr hnu^n, llie woid 
is not usod In oonm xion with <{(hr- 
The Mnndas say icUnlei^ to soo sml). 
into Iho lions’; otoh]^(ufci\ to follow 
smi» into th ‘ lioii?o. (2) It would be 
\er/ nnidioinatio ;md haially covroot. 

1o nso <i(lcr ;\s ^(neiio tovui in a nuin- 
\)or of oa'^cs fov whieli tho Mundas 
hive S[)eoilio terms, \Yhi(di must be 
acquired by heart ; voj^., fupu^ to dip or 
place smlh into a liipiid; .v?/, to feel 
for smth. by introducin'^ one's hand 
into ; to lit something into. 

ailer-^'ii rlk. v., (]) 1\) try and 

sipieozc oneself into a small space or 
hole: lut ircc lalcvcujitiid oro bnrilion- 
kiRO nrni.^kodkiRa, lie s.jncozcd hiniscli 
into the b'.ir’s den and took (he 
two cubs out. (-) to tiv and gel 
oneself acknowledged by and received 
into a village community, a ^cv[)t or 
some other more or less ch.sed larcle of 
men : en boro mid i pancaltc ape 

batnre:^ u(h rent a.iui^ misa rrdjanri'o 
kenli’dpea, now that man tries to get 
into your village by cunning, once 
be is jn’operly established he will give 
yon a lot of lroid.)Ie. (d) to force one¬ 
self 0,1 a man as wife ;'‘kVhen a givl 
has boon seduced by a young man 
and liMs given birth to a child, slie may, 
If she has the rerpiircd eniTgy, force 
him to k« cp h(‘r by entering into bis 
house vvitli her baby slung (»n lur bicdv 
and a cooking pot ( ii l.cr head, and 
remain there. This generally succeeds, 
because the youth’s lainil}' knous (hat, 
if she refers the case to the village 
panchayat he will be forced to take her 
to wife and pay a heavy fine : cu kiiri 


kale snknaitann, mi’udo aege adrrenfana 
cik.aeah' oro ? 

d-p-mJer repr. v., Illy., to iidroilucc 
eaeh other, i.e., to force oaeh eth. r by 
mutual cons, nt on the family as 
husband and wife without going 
j through the iisinl miri’age rites- 
So-.na ovo BiraR, dola mml.anl/', 
orarekirx apatlcrjana^ S. and Ih, come 
on s lying to each other, foiccd them¬ 
selves on llic family as husband and 
wife without the usuil mairiage rites. 
a'p-ader adj., adopted; ap'idcr Imn, 
an adopted child ; itpadrr boro, a m in 
atloptod into a so[)t or other cla>s. 
nder-o p. v., (1) of things, to be put 
inside. ('!) of cattle, to be driven 
in. (d) of persons, to be adopted into 
a famil^d si ])t or class : Asurko adei- 
al-nireo j.inabko doglaakana, the Asurs 
•arc always ceji.'^ideivd as ofiineiiml 
standing, even tliougli they he for¬ 
mally adopted. (1) lobe taken as wife 
without the usual mairiage rites. 
(i-n-a((er vrh. n., (1) the cirrying or 
putting in : (tiiadcirc lagrabjaiia, ii 
got spoi]( d during the bring ng in. 
(•!) Ihi’ driving in of cattle ; amn cikan 
tnhidfr ? nriko sobcntarc'ko niil)aia- 
tana ; anadcr dipfi syn. of tn'l odcr 
diplij a little after sunset. (:>) the 
adoption : mini* fniaihrrca pancri.it 
hobajana. (I) the taking fo wife 
without the Customary marriage 
rites : eta kilireii ]:nri anadcr 

nunte sajai hanoa. there is no penalty 
inllicti’d on (he taking a woman of 
another scpt as wife without the usual 
inaniagc r t s. 

N. J>. the ilium in which adcr is 
used (1) tr;d\., meaning to oll'cr a 
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ader^ruar adir^ 

picsent for which one oxpncis some enp adiaojanaj half of Ih) throh- 


gift in return : putulaiYkoo aderadlea 
she brought ns juiff-balLs Imping for 
a return gift, (i) as given in expect¬ 
ation for a connicr-prosoiit : nikr 
kiriia haikoJo ka, adcr haikoge. 

adcr»ruar, ader-ru;a tvs., (1) to put 
back Into. (2) to drive the cattle in 
again. (3) to readmit into the sept or 
the caste smb. who had been oiitcastcd. 
(d) in only one cisc it is u^cd with 
the meaning of taking to wife with' 
out going tlirough the usual marriage 
ecremonies : A young man may take 
a fancy^to a girl staying in his village 
on a visit. lie tlieii waits till she 
returns to her own parents. Whilst 
on her way thither, the young man 
waits for her and, with her own con¬ 
sent, takes her to liis house ho fore 
slic reaches her parents pi lee, thcrel)y 
showing that he lakes Ik r to wife 
without the usual mirriagc rites, 
this is called aderruur, 
adi sbst, var. of ade. 
adi II as. v.ar. of the Nacf. a(h\ 
adfaS (Sad. adJiiCick) I. adj., reduced 
to one half : inuau polo u bauoa, 
adiad poloin e.-,kar mena, there is no 
full bale any more, there is only half 
a bale. 

ir. trs. 1) to do one half of some 
work : adlao/ceda ; potom jomlc 

adiabicedu. 

adidb-n rllx. v., of a number of people, 
to go away, to rctaim, so as to redueo 
the original numhor by one half ; 
naralnata, horuko kaiio, nimtana: 
adiad)ii)C. • 

ndiab‘Q p. V., to be reduced to one 
lialf of the original nimib.i* or (pi inlii-y . 


ing is dune ; liondorate tisija, pitreko 
itdiabjanOj ihere are only half as many 
people in the market as there were 
the last time. 

tidhibogc hy lulf, hv one h.ilC : 
adiabogcko senojani ; adLabo(jc/^-<> 

jomkeda. 

N". B. The (If prst. is used al^a) 
intrsly. aiul then m\ans to diminish 
more and mere : her'orxre da adiiiblana, 

adika (I[, adhik) more. 

adili vir. of adcii. 

*adii;X (Latin acdc'^^ *houso, temple) 
I. sbst., (1) the store-roo.n, a place 
prepared in tlic hut or house by draw¬ 
ing a low mud wall across it so as to 
obtain about one third of the whole 
for the purpose of sloring rice- halos, 
other grains, sun:* uluisils ami 
valuiblos if there be any. Th? adn^ 

IS a kind of family saiicLuary into 
which no outsider is allowed to enter 
because the snils (jf all the decoiscd 
members of the family are believed 
to nxdde there. Hence on the baporoh, 
i.o., the llowcr feast wbioh iscehbratod 
n hoiiQur of Lb; dead, the head of the 
atnily (jffer.s a special s.icrUiec to th<J 
ancc.stor.s in the 

Wcll-t^-do peo[)lc make tlie adh^ 
hreproof by mcaui of a low torracc- 
likc loam-Dof ve.dlng on strong 
rollers over w^hich light brauche.s are 
placed close to cadi o'dier before the 
fresh loam is laid on. 

N. B. No special orientation ^r form 
is iv((iiired for the adh^, in tlio house ; 
it may be to tlie ca.st, west, south or 
mu'th, (even as no special orientation is 
icpiiro l for the huts and hous(.s. 



a(liu»bougak« 

II. Irs.^ to make an to cill siutL. 

: nesarjbii culi^ca. 

atlu^-o |). v._, to be maile into a storo- 
looiii : okosare adif^oa ? 

aJiA-botJ^gako syn. oi‘ orq- 
sbst., the hoii^G sl)irits in 
entnl. lo tlij /laluho i^giioj (be 
tutelary spirits, wliicli, aeeonlin;^ to 
the Asm* legend, Sinj^bonga established 
in (liff r.‘nt parts of every village. 
The adii^hoiQga^o arc the object of 
the aneestor worsh’p. The forms this 
wordb[> has assumed am )ng the 
AInndas are d\'|oribed fully \n the 
5\rlioh-\s under hlporob, hiddiu^ 
f^ isiuidirl and fj>)*p'<td, whe re it is shown 
how it pervades their whole social 
org*ini,'ntion, regulat'ng especially 
tlieir right of inheritance. The sacri¬ 
ficial formulas show, that the Mundas 
believe them to onj ^y the company of 
Singhonga and the tutelary sp’rils he 
has nigjoint‘d ; for tliey are inv’.t.d 
t 'gdhcr with these spirits and Sing- 
bonga to purti ipate in all the feasts 
and t!ie sacriliecs otT'r.d hy the 
innumunlly in the course c»f the year. 
Jhit wlintever forms the ancestor wor¬ 
ship may have assmnc'd amongst 
dllTejvnt ri -es and at ditferent liine.'i 
it always a manifestation - and a 
4 proof of that elementary and inviii- 
cibl'i bid’er in the i ninortality of the 
Jnimnn se>ul, which demands a ceitnin 
eoininnirca! ion between tlie living 
and ill.' deal. We find it among the 
most anci 'ut sxirviving alx^riglnes of 
tho (>;i t* sjieh as tlic Vrddas, with 
w\» »n\ the Mnndas a:i 1 their eonge.- 
mn : w r ■ mo t, likely : till in i unie- 
iliale an 1 h ii.g < o \\, ^ > 
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is no doubt that it continued unin- 
terrnj)tetlly from those carli st tiims. 
Although, as just stated, the spirits 
of the ancestors are heilevtd to ho 
ill the comp my of Singbonga and 
the tutelary spirits, we find no tra^c 
of anything like a real deiiicatlon in 
the jMnndari forms of ancestor wor- 
shi[) ; tliey are in the paromj i.e.* 
b.'yond the reach of our senses (see 
arliclc on ljof^^/a'\ hut nut above 
the nature (uipri naliiram) of the 
human spirit in anything like the 
(dir’.btian sense of tJie tt rni snpcina- 
tur.il. They are supposed to reina’n 
spirits with merely linmau as[)ir itions, 
feelings end affections, keeping I'ven 
their eha acleiistic individual inclina- 
l[uns, humour.', aed detects^ so in u h 

tiiat the living take these into 
consideration in the attentions they 
bestow ou them ; thii<, v.g., tin y wi I 
])laee \dt- of tol ace ) on doova?'lls or 
uuhv the roof of the adif^ for indivi¬ 
duals who had an overgieat weakness 
for toba CO during their lifetime. 

adiia-duar >b-f., the door leading to 
the store-room. 

adi ia,-kiiiidain sb.st,, that part of 
tie; /vnnddiN; i o., the free s^ ac.; at the 
hack of the Ijuii e, which adjoins the 
(/ di K\. 

adiia, nida alv., after midnight, in 
the second ji.irt of the night, in tlio 
small liouis of the night : ora baria 
h it iia jante, adiro. danauakanleka, nidiro 
(tdi/^/iida (hinaU'ikana, oven as in 
a h >u e divided into two parls, the 
sb)iv'-ro nn is to^ tlic back, so in (bo 
ni..l.t, dm (part c tiled) rrd i fjn id,/, 
i- l.bo 1 i'«o or ^.'uoijd p rl of th - n’gku 
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admad adj., 1) iiiikiiuwii ; nido coiisisLoiioy and look liko tiio half- 
okoo ?—iduuiM oko mhiud horo, who's idissulvo l ))varied rico when onked : in* 


that one ?—I c ni't-s ly, s jiiu* unknown 
min. 2) ahsenl-inin led : nid ) mernicr 
a(h)h((l li )ro, jana<^’3 kaniltinro clasaroo 
nridiauij,h:ii;aci, tlii> IVdlow is a very 
abs nit-inindod min, wh itover he m ly 
be working at, his tliou'^'hls ar-.* 
striyin;^' elsewhere, o) dark : ad dad 
ora 

ad-in'jla“d Uly , a lost eopp'V nnith, 

1 sl(4., ^f*niorilly us ; I as an in-iltin 

(]uai r.‘l[)i (>!.»a])]y b 0 c a I IS: co;)[)ersniiths 
straying;’ into the country am )n;.^ 
INluiKirvIILi^'es hive so little chance of 
eai’niii^* much by their work : honiu,- 
Ivuri iniad iid iLdlardlai'cc g’oRj in.i; 
my daii^'liter g\)t married tj a poor 
devil; an adniditfil hapaakanino ! 
shut u[>; thou wretehed be^^ir! 

II. adj. : ailiiudard Iioro, a very poor 
man. 

(ididiil(ir,l-n p. V., t) lo^e or wa-tc 
all, tj become a poor devil : Samu i 
sobena calabetin tmkena iiado_‘ 
aij'iiiahifd ja)iit, formerly wSanui was 
well off but now he has become 
a poor devil 

adOa trs., is used idmly 1) with bidja 
as d. o., to parboil too little, or rather, 
to husk without having’ parboiled (he 
paddy siiflieicntly, to tivat the paddy 
as though one were preparing ptarlcd 
rice, so that many grains break : no 
bibam adda/ceda, thou hast not parboil¬ 
ed this paldy sufficiently. 2) with 
mamlij cooked rice, as d. o, t) boil 
rice, which has been parboiled before 
husking, too miieh, i.e.^ sj as to cause 
the s'^pai’cite grains to los3 th.'ir 


kuri maii li k ic itiriii;!, adda'ca^ this 
woman does not know how to cook, she 
boils the li^cinto a })abte-liko mass. 
addu-o beside serving’ a^^pissivn 

to tlio two idioms just explained, it is 
als") used Nvitli t!i3 general meaning, to 
be pye[jared as pearled rice, 1<> 
b3 li ;skcd in the way in wliieli [loai’h'd 
rice is husked : tiki img i ik m bab i k:». 
add foa, 

' ad>a acrlra syn. of addilc aeo/eo 

! or aedra^ (rs. and infrs., to sow 
germinating paddy into seml-licpiid 
in mb 

j adSa-calli (//. anol cdithu) sbst., 

jpcir’y rije, i.c., rice hushotl withoul, 

|b.‘Ing ])revi)usly pn’boiled. The 
Mundas do, as a rub', not eat i i e 
linskod in tint way beeuiae th'dr 
husking piocess v ouUl break a certain 
prviportion of the grains into small 
pi ces, an I this would cause a doiihle’ 
loss, first, in their rule winnowing 
process a certiiii number of these 
])i‘C3s wjidd disa[)pear from tlm 
winnowing shovel, and then, in the 
bjiling, sueli i)ieccs, being already 
dissolved, would flow off when the 
water is being poured off, thus cans-• 
iiig losses whieh the poor Mnndms 
can but ill alfoi’d. A tbiril reason 
is given in the following example : 
addicaidi kale jojomi pacabtaboa 
mente, ad cute kfi jomkcdlekago 
atakavoa, wo don't cat pearled rico 
because it digests so fast, and then one 
fools us though one had not eaten. 
However pearled rice must bo used 
for diviuitini and in saerifioes in 
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wliicli lieu is oftVro.l. The iva'^ons are 
indicated in llie following example? : 
hn^gaie (u/ouca//1i csk^r<^o buna, tiki 
eadli jutaakana da^ oro^ only pearled 
rice will do for sacrllljcs hccaiisc 
])aib.dled rice i^ tombed ( ind therefore 
reserved to the exclusive nsc of the I 
cable of the person who hoihd It so 
tliat it may no more be offered to 
spirits eithei); .doorrii;^le (uloncafiJ'l/cu 
idiia, ad sagniirto tiki oiTdi ka haiiia 
gorakana dau orp, they tike pearled 
rice-grains to the witeh-tinder, and in 
divination too parboiled rice W/ii’t do 
beciiisc it is already dead (un accuirit 
of the pa I boiling). 

adua bhst, a beating caused bv 

a sudden lit of ang. r or rage ; h:i| cinne 
karedo ad an (jondrui namegi‘a, keej) 
qnivt or else thou art sure to get a 
budden thrasliing. 

adOa guna 1. blsl. It is not easy lo 
give a satisfactory explanation of this 
vi'vy ]cc\iliar idivm. It is used in 
oases where damage has been caused 
<n’ smih. has hcCn spjilt by the inter¬ 
fere, nee or aellon of a p.'ison who had 
no bu>in(s- lo do what he did^ who 
enght to hav(' In jit his fingers away 
IVnin that we rk, therefore of an act 
entirely ninalled for. As addacadh 
diMndo^ lie iinaffected by anything 
will h lenders indit for e I'nsuunptioii 
by other casUs or for sacrilices, so 
might the phrmo adongnna he su])- 
pns d to ih'iiole a f ailt unmitigated by 
any ('\cine, ^^' nee, an iu'.wensahlc fardt. 
It c liaidy lias this meaning in 
r.'prn,^, to u',\)io loldul ((ue.-tiDiis^ in 
uliiih tin euipul .alniil.-, hi., fault 
witlioni j'l'.ading my < xomcs . maiMU 


ganta cih katem patuhla ? IIow didst 
thou manage to pull down the big bell ? 
— addtfjiiaay entiiady through my own 
fault, 1 confess 1 had no business to 
ring it ; cnado Boaua addatjunai^ 
bagrahjiiui, that his been spoiled 
entirely tlnougli Boanghs fault (who 
had 11 ) business to meddle with it). 

11 . intrsly, in the phrase addagnna 
nant or addtijinia (jvnaj to spoil smth. 
when one liad no business to meddle 
with it : ado gniutni gunakedr.^ thou 
hast spoiled this without having had 
any business to meddle with it. 

adOa-rurim Irs , lo prepare ]Harl»*d 
rice, i.e , to husk without iireviously 
paiboiling the paddy. 

'>'ad6a-sutam shst, a fre.sh home-spun 
cotton Ihrea 1, which has not as yot 
hc Mi soak (I n water, a thread eoniing 
fresh fiom the spinning wluel, a virgin 
thread. No other tlvin such virgin 
ihreads arc ever iisjd ki any cjremonics ; 
the charms loo, which are hung to the 
neck or aim, most 1 c tied with such 
thixads; vanu janad a ddaimlanili^ko 
hakana, tlicy put on cliaiM s only by 
means of virgin threads. 

adoatc adv., occurs in the phrase 
{idante aedfa^ which see under addu- 

(tea fn, 

adoat (rr. (tdawa/) shst., enmity: 
hon/t) goac pcieked i, he gave 
false cvid( nec out of enmity. N. B. 
Witli lurna it means to ho iit enmity 
with smb. It is construed as follows j 
d’he name of the person who is at en¬ 
mity with, stands in the genitive case 
in <ij whcrc.is tlie name of the pcr.bon 
nr \»arly ho is at enmity with, takes 
the afx. In : Vahna l>ai'nilo adadt menq^ 
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Uly.: tlia’c exists cninily of Paku 
with Sairiu; 8ar\vailakoj> (idodi mean 
Siiiilnakolo, tlic people of Sarwada 
arc at enmity with those of Simbua. 

II. adj., Inimicil, liostilc, nsL'd both of 
]) 0 i‘sons and of words or acts: adodt 
horoJeoh) nhla nuba scnbaia aloma; 
oilodt kaji unn^kna, tliore fell words 
liluly to ])rodii(C enmity or calcula¬ 
ted to produce enmity. 

III. alone is liardly u cd Irsly. 
in the 111 ‘ailin’^ of to cia;e or create 
0 unity; instead of that they gene¬ 
rally say adodliyifcn, 

ado(it-c)i rflx. V., to act or beliave as 
enemies towards each other : cinate- 
be n a dodIcnjda a ? 

adodt-o \^. w y to I)C at enmity with. 
It is construed personally as follows : I 
1) It stands in the pf. ts. adodlakan- 
ffdifdi((i'tniiioiy (idoiUtt/t((ititCj etc. 
Tlie name of the person or i)a]iy with 
whom one is at enmity t ikes the afx. 
In : nikit^h^nh culodfakundcl? Ait thou 
at enmity with those two? 2) The 
natnes of both persons or paities may 
bland ill the nominative and he coii- 
nect(.d by ad or oro: Itiko o»;o Puriiha- 
iuko adodlakamiy the Iti ]icoplc and 
the Buruhatu people are at enmity 
with each other. 

ad^leka adv.. Illy , like getting lost, 
hence, intricately, confusingly, in 
a puzzling manner : cntarc adoUika 
horaakana, Uly., it is intricately roaded, 
i.c., the roads cross and branch off in 
a puzzling manner; hen okllkiia, 
aduUrolcJcaJcii^ jlivihayakpia, those two 
•pUadirs cio. 3 S-exaininod me so as to 
_o 11 fuse me compktely. 


ad 9 lckaq ad]., of roads and placis 
v.g., forests, apt to mislead, to lead 
astray ; adohkaii horatc alom aearkoa ! 

adra (Or. adrdy b:‘mling the body 
inwards as animals do under ‘the 
threat of a blow) syn. of onuai^^ iidrs., 

(1) to throw and hold up the head as 
bulfal oes do when about to charge or 
to run away : cirgalmo, kera adraa- 
kada^ look out, the buff ilo lias thrown 
lip his head, i e., is about to charge* 

(2) ill scoldings it is u.sed ligurativedy 
of men who stand illy with their 
heads slightly raised ; cinam adraa- 
kadii, kami banoatamci ? 

fdra-n i ll.x., v.,. »>£ the same, having 
the same moaning. 

a-n-adra vrb n. : aiua kcra anadrae 
id rake da eta kerako borukeda, iny 
bulfalo threw up his head in such 
a threatening way that tie other 
bullalucs got afraid. 

a^ra adj., used with luadi, 
bottom, pro'ruling, with ])rotruding 
buttocks under a retreating waist. It 
is used as a nickname : ama, adra 
la)i<li ! He thou with thy protruding 
backside] Willi the same meaning 
it is also used in the pf. t. of tho p. v. 
ama landi adraakana. 

adra-Ic6a^ ad^ra Ie5a (Sad. adta Icioa ) 

I. sbst., linger minaUd paddy sown 
In semi-liquid mud. 

II. iiitr.s., to sow ungormlnatcd padily 
in semi-liquid mud : adralcoakedule. 

‘^ad^tasaj sbst , lily., the losing herb, 
syn. of kuri^ candoa, tj^sadcandoa, 
hallo candoa^ is said by some to be tho 
sinic asr//vi iiafjhally hurii^ naghail, nag» 
huLllu'^ud, but this is denied by others. 

I It is must likely a plant that cxi ts 
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ofily ill Hjc iriingifiition of the Man¬ 
ilas. They dc^'cril)e it either as 
a trailing grass with filiform stems 
not thicker than a hair or as a trail¬ 
ing weed with sagittate leaver. They 
ascribe to it the following imaginary 
properties: (1) If one steps over 
a spot where this plant grows, even 
without touching it, one is sure to lose 
one’s way, however well one may 
know the country : cuUasad taromta 
hoium adea, kam jntidlcreo, apan 
batutaroo, if thou happen to step over 
the losing herb, thou art sure to lose 
thy way, even tliougli thou do not 
toiyjli it, and even near thine own 
village. Hence when drunkards lose 
their way they excuse tluanselvcs 
afterwards hy saying that they step- 
])cd over losing ^rass. (2) If in any 
kind of contest, v.g., a lawsuit or 
a cock-fight, one of the op[)oncnts hide 
some losing gras5 on his pcrsjn, then 
the other party or his cock, will lose 
liis wits in the contest and therefuiv 
shall be bea' cii : ailj isadjci^ umbulkj[:i, 
1 threw a shadow over bim with losing 
grass. This belief seems to have been 
taken from the Sun tabs, and is not 
geiurab (-i) If the root of this plant 
begioiind and rubbed over one’s body, 
one will become mal for a time. If a 
little of it be eaten it causes incurable 
madness ; a stronger dose will be fatal. 
Some Muiidas believe this, whereas 
others emphatically deny tliat there 
exists any herb with this property, and 
say that they arc in the liabit of 
using the root of bnth, the v/hite and 
the red naQhdd as a vemedy against 


snake bites. The naghnil is Ranwollia 
serpentina, llenih.; Apucynaeeac. 

ad'll I. abs. n., disregard for an orde r, 
disobedience : aihdra sajiiko nainkeda, 
II. adn]^ andul tr^\, (i) with hukani 
and syu., to disobey an order. (^) with 
Sdlha and syn., to di.sregard an advice, 
(d) with /) andoheut and syn, to 
resiliatc from a contract, to break a 
contract. 

a-i>adiil repr. v., salakiiy apaduljana, 
they did not stick to each other’s 
advice. 

adid ‘0 p. V., t) bi disregar<l'‘d, 

ed, brokm : aiila said eiamento ada(- 

]iOUl ? 

a-n~ildid vrl>. n., stuhhomness : anitdaJc 
alulkiha miad jaked aiiia kaji k.ic 
(lukeda, he was .so stubburii that lu‘ did 
not agree to a single one of my pro¬ 
posals. 

aduf, haduf, liandirr. (sk. adh, 
iinderncuih ; II. (idha)n^ iiih rior) tr.< , 
to lower, to lot down, to take down : 
kc o adiirtifjWj lake down the tiles ; eii 
dai’iia , adnral.(ij)rj lower 

that Learn with great care. 

(uhtr-cuy hadvr-cii^ furudur-cn rllx. v , 
to lower oneself, to descend hy meau.^ 
of or along a ropo, a bamboo, a ladder 
and tlie like.* kuarc cilek.itec adnrena ? 
— lie pagarce sabenre baiui, bow is be 
to desoend into the well ?—It will do if 
ic keep hold of this rope. 
adnr-n p. v., to fall down, to tumble 
lown, to collapse, used of walls ; but 
11 this meaning the stronger foims, 
fiudaro^ kandaro seem to be preferred. 

aduru, haduru, baaduru, yar. of 
adif t'j etc. 



n-n~(\(liiyu vrl). n., (i) tiio m iiin'-r of 
down; anadarnko aJuriikxla 
iniad rati keco sarainirc ka sai\‘jana, 
they took clown the tiles so ooinpletely, 
that not even a sin<^le tile roinained on 
the roof. (2) adese ntj a slope clown 
a Had urn re k.‘rako inarite liar lagati^Ji- 
ad arnica sbst., a contrivance for lower¬ 
ing, a crane: Kalikatare gara genare 
in(‘re(]ra adariilcalco bidtada. 
ndariinlea sbst., a contrivance by means 
of which one may descend, hence 
a bnbler, rope, bainb lO and the like, 
aduu Ilo var. of adnro. Also used 
by little children, 
ada Mag. var. of nr a, 
ada-biur with as d. o., 

soinetimes ineatis (o thr >w branches as 
a kind of enclosure aiMund a si Ik* worm 
giound. Ilut goner illy this word is 
u ed as syn. of nti(d)ara^ to breed silk¬ 
worms boro and tbere. 
ada.diiba svn. of (djntd)a, 
adagara^ andagar N;i-. (S.id. ad (jarJ) 
ijbst., a J)urulent swelling of Ibe 
Iym])bal-ic gland in (lie bent of the 
groin. A simple swelling of that 
gland is Ijautlanakn^ hiiriaakiij Oanda- 
})tkic or ba ritiikd^ 

adn<jarii-o p. v., to g ‘t a sore in the 
groin gland : miad kat/ako laugpiprcko 
a<la(jarao((>, 

N. 11. On the llancbi .side ibis word 
is used to denote the mere swell¬ 
ing even when (hero is no sore, and in 
the Ilasada dialect it denotes a kind of 
pneumonia in which cmgliing .and 
expectoration arc very ditlieiilt. 

adai=badaT (11. nrilibardi ) I. sbst 
that kind of vanity which leads people 
to cxlravagaut c.xpcu-cs to attract 


notice and prais?: JM.iugrado ara 
clhanknrji (t<l<u badnltcgc bnraoc ibajada. 
n. trs., to spend money for the show 
of it; to waste money on inen^ show : 
takao ad a Ibada iked a. 
adui b(jda t-ti rfl\. v., to put oneself to 
expenses for mere show : arandire 
ada i badai nja n a . 

adaibadai-g p. V., to be spent for the 
sake of show : isu taka adnibadafjaua. 
Cidaibadtii adj , dda)hnda\ horo, a man 
who wastes money on more show. 

ada5 Nag. ((dr. andjfdy li u-ee, bearing 
no rival) syn. of orcnl lias, wliich see. 
adaO var. of nrao, 
adafa I. sbst., a spell cast by praisig 
in entrd. to najari^ a spell cast by tlie 
evil (‘ye : najari inedto hohaoa, dtlnfndo 
kajite, iinjarl Is cast hy the eye but 
Cida[a is cast liy wor Is (of prais ). 

If. tr-., t> east a S[).5ll by prais' i 
haturenko kako Klakai luiko kirii-xau- 
jaire ora, Icb.ikealo, s sojaia, miad 
bararre gutiikeate cn uria holnreU) 
hi''ii*eg horok ) alokako ^ m nle, 

when ])eo[)Io hiiy a b illo‘k that h is 
not be#i seen a.s yet they will, as soon 
as they reaeli home, jiierce a ho!(‘ 
through a sosn seed and hang it to thi 
nock of that bullock, in order that iinsu 
may nit oast a spell on it by th*.’r 
praises, 

illda-o p. V , t) get under a spell east 
by pra sj : bon kfibe kiriakana monte 
punisa aloin kajia, ddn/nnkauf/c^ don’t 
say repeatedly that the child is 
very fat, (or cl.S(-‘) he i^ sure to get 
uuder a spell. 

ado var. of ad, ora, and. 

adu var. of or if, to make water. 
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ag lias., a? Nag. (Sinh, he, e 
she) cmpli. prsl. pru. 3icl prs. s., lie 
or she. (1) It is used as sbj. when¬ 
ever it is to be emphasized and is 
then frcqacntly strengthened still 
further hy the afxs. ge or do^ agqe 
being generally equivalent to he him¬ 
self, she herself, and acdo to as for 
him (her), as a far as ho (slie) is con¬ 
cerned. Its use docs not disp?n-'c 
with the corresponding affixed prnl. 
sbj. e : a^ge rakedkoa-e ; ugdo kae 
liijua. N. iV It is hardly ever used as 
d. or ind« o. for the simple reason that 
the dmst. prns. n[ or ini naturally take 
the place of ae when emphasis is 
desired for the d. or ind, o. (2) It 
may, however, be used with certain 
postpositions instead of the infix xl d. 
and iiul. o. ^ or ai : actareho borotana 
instead of horoaitanako they are afraid 
of him. (•>) It must bo used whenever 
the prsl. prn. depends on a postp. 
denoting motion or rest, and then it 
takes the afx. a : aca sanamata^re, in 
bis presence; aea taromte, behind 
himi When it depends on pos^osi- 
iions denoting aLCompanimont this 
afx. falls away : agh) senmo, go with 
him. 

'^'Lc genitive forms aereii^ 

aclaroi arc used as pos. adjs. : 

(ICQ, his or lur, is used to qualify 
words denoting iiiaii os.: acQ: ara, aca 
lo'coi^, 

aQTcn, his or her, is used to qualify 
the words kora, husband, kuri, wife 
/{()n, child ; acren kind, his wife. 

his orher, is used to qualify 
words denoting servauis and domesti¬ 


cated animals : aetnrcn dasi : an lave n 
urimeromko, his cattle. 

N. B. (1) Tin alj. agi'ca is, U’id3r tin 
increasing inH ioncc of Sidiui and 
llindiistaiii, getting inon a id in ire 
rcpiicedby ucq: acQ k)f>i, her luis- 
ba:ul. Tlnsime remark holds g^ooif, 
but to a loss extent, of a el are n, 
(2) The pos. afv. te is used with the 
compounds of hou and stands between 
hon and the specifying noun : hon-le- 
kora, his or her son : hon-tc-kari, h*s 
or her daughter. Tliis afx. maintains 
itself against a'i.a. 

The above pos. adjeetives arc trans¬ 
formed into pos. pronouns by the 
dmst. afxs. n[, ki?^, k) or ni, nikli^, 
niko or nika when the pronouns 
denote liv. bgs. an I by ga, when they 
denote inan. ohjeets. This neuter 
pronoun hasneitlnr dl. nor pi. but the 
liv. bg. forms form their dl. and pi. 
in the ordinary way. 
acani, his (her), i e., the one belonging 
to him (her). 

acaki^, acanlkii^, the two belonging 
to him (her). 

a^ako, aeanika, those belonging to 
him (her). 

aeag(i, his (iicr), the one or thoso 
(inan. o.) belonging to him (her). 
aercnl, his wife or her husband. 
aerenko, liis wife and children or her 
husband and children. 

agtareni, the one (servant, or animal) 
belonging to him (her). 
aetarenki?^, the two (servants or ani¬ 
mals) belonging to him (her). 
aelarenko, those (servants or animals) 
belonging to him (her). 
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Tho afx. Jc/c(f or Ickatc yields 
aa adv., which may also be used 
intrsly, 

aolekii I. adv., like liim : nclcicala 
sekoranme, hurry up like lii.n (lier). 

11 . intrs, to think, si) ’ak, act like 
him or her ; ekakeduko^ did 

like him. 

aolckii’ii rll\'. v., to behave like him . 
nalckait lavako, 

a^leka-o p. v., to Ijo treated like him, 
lo shaie his lot or fate, to become 
like him : arjekanredom nalckaoani, 

Tlie dmst. afx. n change.s aaleka 
into an adj, 

(laJcka)i adj , resembling' him in 
np])oarance, disposition, t'mp"‘r, 
eluirieter, ipi difi'ations, etc. Cir¬ 
ca nslaucos and context determine tho 
oxr.ct English rendering: no kami 
mentc aaJakaii hoi'okole jernrakana, 
for this woik we stand in nted of 
men like him. 

The afx. 7, ///^, /-r?, (diange tliis adj 
into pronominal nouns , which are 
generally to he renderiMl hy English 
ivl. elaines : 

aaJakavl, onc wlio resemble s him (her) 
in appearance or mental and moral 
(pialitiiS. • 

aa\‘kankii^^ two ])ersons who resemble 
him (her) in appearance, etc. 
nalvkanko^ people resembling liim in 
appearance,*etc. : aalckuuko karedo alea 
disuin jotano kako baneaodaria, only 
men of bis stamp c.in save our coun¬ 
try. 

The pos. adj. aca also takes the afx. 
IckiUij and then forms witli it an adj. 
which must goncvally bo translated by 
a rcl. clause ; o^alckan urj alom 


kiri^ia, don’t buy a bullock like Iho 
one ho 1) is. 

Til B adj. may be transformed into 
po>. pixiuonns by atTixing ki7^, ko for 
iiv. bgs. and a for*inan. o. : eilokan 
u r i k i uo m n i m t an a ? hka n k i ; 

ciickan lijidia, anama ?— acqlckana. 

N. ]b the following idiomatic uses of 
aq and compounds : 

1) aqaq iuirs., Itly., to say repeatedly 
r/o, i.c., to sp( ak for a long time about 
him (b('r) ; cnai9kntcm f^qaqjada. 

2) aqfc oqgc, be (slie) by himself 
(ber.>( If) alone: gota looot), aqfc oqgcc 
iri*abakeda. It also moans be (slu') in 
pnrCcular : qelc aqgci;\ namtana, I want 
him in particular. 

intrs., to pretend that smih. 
belongs to him : on darn kaiia acqacaca, 

4) aca-gq p. v., to become bis, used of 
inan. 0 . : no loroio, nado ainjana, 
aaqai-goj used of liv. bgs. has tho 
same meaning : bisi takatc no kora 
a'cqvigod, 

5) arqdOj bis way, manner, habit ; 
a'aqdo j inaO enkagoa. 

a5 I (Sk. a : ! Sad. ar !) I. interjection 
of surprise. N. lb the idiom; okora 
nat^ ainmla ? Itly., wbo.so ac ! have 1 
heard just now ? i.e., who.se cry of 

sui prise did 1 hear just now ? 

II. trs., to manifest surprise, to show 
oneself surprised: cikantana ? 

cinamentem aclq’^ 

aSavx ! vocative of address of ci^ga^ 
mother. 

aea^»apai3i, intrs., Ifly., to cry 
j o mother, o father!, to lament, occurs 
in tlio Asur 1'gcu.l; uccn^tanuko, 
V'pai^fan ko^ 
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oCat3tji[a I or fl5aia,na ! Itly., niotbor 
tlo.'U’! g^onorallv ylaiiiiivo o:iU of HUle 
oliildron after Uicir mollicr. It is also 
used by grown up people as S 3 ’n. of 
affujd I an expression of a somewhat 
painful surprise: rivrc mnreh.si 
takaiR tutij in.i.— ^acai^ijd ! I have lest 
100 rtip'os in the lac trade—AVliat! 
so much ! 

aear Flas. aJer Nag. I. trs., used 
rd* all mammals except man, of birds 
and of one le nd of fish, the 
ml char y to give birth to, to calve, 
to foal, to throw and synonyms. 
Direct prnl. ohj( cts must b) inserted, 
viz., i for a?iimals giving birth t> 
only one young one at a time, for 
iljose throwing a pair, and /o for those 
ilnowing more than two yoniig ones : 
mod condure gai acaria \ solehai 
'OYiil'atlkoac, When us d of birds it 
denotes the breaking of the egg shell, 
and is therefore synonymous with i)oa : 
s’mko api pTtlrdvo (iccrl'a-t, 
a\''(ir-o p. v., to bj given birth to, to be 
thrown. 

a-n-avar vrb. n , 1) the aet of jjiving 
birth ; (he manner of givifig birth ; 
fjdhniararrr boro banoa there is no 
danger conncelcd with the ealving of 
a eow; on sIm nnarare aearkodkoa, gola 
knsliko peregirilada, that hen has 
hatched such a number of chicks, that 
tl.cy fill tlie whole fowl hou^e. 2) the 
hrood, the young ones born or thrown : 
niku S(ibi'n nc sIma anacaVy all these arc 
the chicks of Ibis hen. 

IT. a'car or Cudr adj., not sfcrilo : 
uear uvi, a cow which is not sterile. 

N. B. The lengthening of the first 


vowel shows tliat this i^ the participle 
of tin indeterminate tense. 

a5ar Has , aTur Nag. I. sbst. In the 
line g*i‘*s form when dancing, tho fir-st 
phee to tho right (vvlion facing the lim*) 
Is called a^o'y the precedence or* tho 
first place. It se^ms to b^ consider'd 
as a kind of privilege. Il n.'C, as 
soon a.s a ]vartIoiihar dance is finislied, 
the girl \vli> ha I oempied it, yields 
it np to her right-hand neighb)ar and 
occupies the last place at tho other 
end of the line so that all of tiioni 
get this place by turn. Tlio art of 
tluis yielding up that \ laee, they 
express by the plirase, nr.ir arn^ lo 
yield up the first or leading place 

II. tvs.y 1) to place, put or move sinfh. 
furLh:‘r On, alicad; to leal ah.al, to 
IrivG ahead : ne kuata ac<tr<'mc ; nriico 
tear lorn. 2) to go on, to c mtliuie with 
s)me work : mar acai\’incy all riglit, go 
on reading, singing, eonliniie your 
story, your account, etc. 

acar-cn rfiv. v , t) got or pn d» oneself 
ah\‘id, to move on, lo ad vane j by 
one’s own exertions : ml loko 
t niify now they are ])nshi;ig on ; soben- 
koae nt'aroijtniQy he got al.cad of all 
the others. 

a-p-dear iCj)r. v., (1) to g> som 
the one earlier the other later : l>irko((*, 
pitkoteko apirai'a. (2) generally with 
I the auxiliary Ic/ciy to Ivyyajhf 'carle/ca, lo 
I try and get ahead of each olh.r: 

I nirlapare honko apararlekaCann^ in 
la raccchillren try t) get ahead of each 
other. 

I p. V., to get ahead (indepen- 

jdenily of personal exertion), (o be 
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pushed on, to be placed ahead, at the 
head of : acarotanako, they are gettiiif^ 
ou ; acarakdiiako^ they arc in front, 
they arc aliead. The impersonal form 
oF llie inht. is. denotes p'Jsslbility : 
acaroffen, it certainly is juassihlo to 
on ; ka acaroa^ it is impossible to 
advance. 

ft'd-ard)' vrb. n., tlie m inner of alvanc- 
iuij^ : ama rih'kan ! kutate son 

kan honaikinv? Wliit a (^low) 
nKiniur oE advane'n^ is that oC ihino! 
Alt thou not aeeu tomod to walk on 
foot? a)uu'(trrc, ]>ere sabntioa, tanae- 
omr(' landii k'livalo liRkalabn 
alkaroa, by the fact of beln^ aliead 
or by the manner of advancing 
rdrenoth is demonstrated, in the la^- 
^dn<)^bohlnd eltlier laziness or weakness 
is made known. 

III. As adverbial afK to'intrs. prds. 
<lenoting motion, and to Irs. prds. 
sio^nifyinp^ to take, carry, push, drl\e 
and synonymes, it mn.st ^(‘iicrally be 
rendered into English by alu'ad oi 
in front: to walk ahead. 

^;?;7/cer, to run ahead; senaear, to go 
in front; to carry ahead; 

!/<t}'(]'('ur, to drive ahead ; mhn'drnr 
to pn.sh alie.id, ole. 2 ) Adlxed t'l certain 
other prds., it means to emtinue, and 
then the tirst part of the compound b 
rendered info Engk by a participle or 
by the infitivc to ... : paraoaear^ to 
rontiniic reading; darai^aodry to con- 
• tinue to sing; kdhanidcdr, to g) on 
witli one’s ?tory. 

N. B. Kajiacar means t) foretell, and 
I'djiaearni means a prophet, whereas 
a'tdirkdji means the wmrd or words 
Btanding further on in the.line, the 


next word, the following word, and 
kitji acdrnl, tin? one who 

is going to continue the conversation, 
the topic, the s'ory just on the /dpis\ 

IV. It occurs as prfx. in some com¬ 
pounds an 1 is then eqvlt. to the bhigl, 
prelixes, front or fore, standing in 
similar Engl, compounds : (ird)kdfdy 
foroieg; nciircdri' jiln, the me;d, of the 
fvire quarter or shoulder of an animal. 
M. H. In this function it is, however, 
.nuch less used than the ICngl. fore 
or front. 

V. Atuir a.s first part of compound 
pod-postion-; is specilied by the affixes 

A/re, fd/dj fdcic or ladle. 
These' compoutids .siand as ind(‘pen<Iont 
words iininediatoly hehind tlie word 
they govd’u. Whenever that word 
denofes living beings it takes the 
afx. a, 

acd’Vre, of space, ahead of, in 
front of, before : (joinkca a carve alom 
sena. 

dcdvld, somowlicro aliead, straight on j 
so jo dear la sen lore tafikaoa. 
aciirlare, in some place somowlicro ahead. 
on Uiuguri acarliircko sendcratana. 
dcdrle, aho.id (d, to the front of, 
to a d finite place in front, before : 
iivikoa acdile niremo. 

dcdrlqle^ [to a place somewhere aliead 
of or beyond:* dola! Kalikata 
Idtchiia kami nanamte. 

nciirldclc, a'(hirtaatCy from a place 
0 ncwherc aliead of or beyond : cu 
Biiiiruko llazaribagh acarlqcieko 
hijuakana, those Birhors have come 
from a place somewhere beyond llaza¬ 
ribagh. 
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All theso eonipr»nn(ls may urhI 
ns intrs. prds. eonstrue.l with inserted 
prill, shj.; t'lioso ill re denote ivst in, 
and those in ie motion to a place: 
^^arre^Jea^d ; aeartc-k'n^~jana. 

By ibe adxlitioii of tlie demonstra¬ 
tive n they yield nd joctlves generally 
oqvlt. to Engl, relative clauses : ararrcji 
Loroko, the men wlio arc ahead ; 
aearten dasi, the servant who is guing 
ahead; a^arlarai sonderako, the 
hunters who arc somewhere alioad. 

I{ to th'^so adjective forms the prns. 
i, ko, be added, vve oh!ain pro¬ 

nominal nouns cqvlt. to Engl, relative 
clauses : a'earnni, the one who is 
ahead. 

If the impersonal a added to the 
adjective forms ih‘y yiedd ad jo. lives 
qualifying nonns denoting inan. 
olqoets : a'Mrrca hatu, the village 
which lies ahead. 

afiari ! Has. var. of nihilc ! N.ag. 
aCarkorc adv., somewhere ahead, 
somewhere in front 

a($ar-ta(^om adv. (1) It is generally 
used of time and then means: (a) at 
different times, periods, not at the 
same time: jodo aeartacon) jaromo- 
i:in?i, fruit ripen, some sooner some 
later (h) sooner or later, the future, 

* \ 0 ., the future contlngoneios, all that 
may happen in the days to come r 
oravldcom. uru Ingatli^.a, one must 
think of the future; acartaeoni 
dukuve sukuve bagiamci ? Art thou 
gidug to leave him in all the weal and 
woe of the future ? This question is 
always addressed to the bride ami 
groom <u\ the day of the marriage 
to ascoilaiu Ihclr mu'ual onsent (c) | 


aijra 

bef.iro and after : mandi aeurfacow. 
kiiiy biutila f2) Of space, it means 
some ahead, some hdilnd; some in 
front, some at the end : (nho'faeom- 
rcko namoi. N, B. The idiom aear¬ 
ia? omte sen means to w’alk one 
beh’nl th^ other, to walk in Hie. 
aciirtacom -c)i rtlx., v. Illy., to arrange 
themselves so as to come or go sooner 
orlitir (i.e., not at the same time), or 
so as to be some in front, some heiiiml, 
or also so as to be or walk one behind 
the other. 

aearln'eovi-o p. v., to be some sooner 
or later, some in front some behind. 

a2dc Ho syn. of hiJ, Ir.R., to sprca<l 
onei!, to op.?n cut a mat, a c’oth, a 
shei't and tlic like ; also, to sjiread out 
grain on a mat; in this meaning it i.s 
syn. of tad : pali acilelniv, 
aedc-o p. V., to be spread out : lija 
(U'llcalciina, 

a-ii-aede vrh. n. (1) the act or manner 
of sj reading : ama anarde tdrakana, 
thy way of spreading out tilings is 
known; nnaedee andekoda sohen palii 
cabiikcda, he qnvad out such a nnin- 
b(‘r of mats tliat not a single one is 
left over, (d) the things that arc spre:id 
out : okoKi aiiarde neado ? Wliose 
things arc s[)read out here ? 

a^ra Has. syn. of liciria Nag. and 
Sail, sb't., tlic name of a small fisli 
ahoiit 0.^" long by about 2^" to o' 
broad, whi ch is found only in more • 
or less deep water or in broad sheets 
of \valcr. It is white with abluk 
streak on its back. In songs it iq 
ealh’d Sitkaiih oeroj on account of 
leaf-like shape, and Ijicina aera. 
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• * A cliara,icn.stic; little song^ n'pic- playrul little fishes, together with i\\Q 

sents these fishes as symbols or fa-fc that tlic s ing, by stopping here, 
c»mnterparls of tlie light-!ieai*l(‘(liicss does not want the sing.r and dancers 
and light-hoadedness of little cbii Inm to think of the sad death, so soon to 
who always look only at the biigl.t side bo inllict'd on the unsa-;pceting 
of life, notwithstanding tlio trials and players, slio ws that the song is intend- 
dang(rs they meet : Heedless of the cd to inoiilcate the inixhn : It is better 
dang.Ts they expose themselves to by to look at the bright side of lif<?, 
leaving the sa^e hr )ok or strea m to rather th in to keep worrying abjut 
venture out into the wide expanse of its unavoi Uiblo ills, 
the sunlit rii C-fields, thi‘S3 fihhes only aga T. shst., 1) wedding, the welding : 
seem to bink of jilay : j ania (t>ja k liia, snkutana, agaruartam, 

Cirpi f^/codo hij Irb il ^ I don^t lik) i!iy welling, weld it 

/coda buinhoi’on, dhie darhhig clurpts onje more properly. 2) the piece of 
glitter in their rapid j)Iay, the ilarling iron that is welded on : ag<i hnlajana, 
aertu about in graceful cinves. tlic })iece that was welded on has bc. n 

d lie unavoidable breaks in the rainy tom off. 

season, drying up the water in the [[. trs., to wold on a piece of iron, 
riee-fields, rediiee tli^ light-hearted to h?ngthen by welding on a piece of 
jilaycrs to dire exiremitics : iron : palial agalape, 

Ciipii^k nloko rdgefana — Acraii^- a.g<i-o p. v., to bo woldod on, to be 
kodoko mcadetdu^ the darling c/urpl^ hmgthened by a piece being welded 
are crying b’tterly, the darling arfun on : saborotalca agiutkaiia, 
are sighing. But as soon as a fresli a-n-aga vrb. n., syn. of cya used sbstly., 
shower of rain siijiplics some water the welding. 

again to the riec-llelds, thi'y give aga !, agada ! agada ! aguda ! akada I 
themselves up to play anew, forgetful (Sk. aka pain, Germ, acid) I. interjec- 
of the past danger and lieeJless of tin* j tion denotative of pain, 
certain death that will soon overtake II Intrs, t) shout or cry agadal : 

them when the rlce-ficlds are finally | cinam ^ 

being closed so as to keep in the watL-r • agam (Sk. II.) I. sbst., I) the 
and let it shnvly silter into the ground fathoming or sounding of riven?, • 
and evaporate till the liponing of the tanks, tliC sea ; samundarra ngam barn- 
paddy : bala, the fathoming of the sea is 

Cirpif^kodoko rasikafana — A'craii^- ditficnlt. 2) the exploration of a vast 
kodoko landatan, the darling c/u>/n'.s expanse of forest, of a desert and the 
are rejoicing, the darling aeras art lik\ 3) the act as well as the 
Lughing. The pos. afx. is hen ability of sec'ng through * men, of 
used as a term of endearment and may scrutinizing their character or dis- 
be rendered by darling. This mirk ol positions. 1) foreknowledge, previous 
V'ndtr sympathy with approval of th notic; of siiith.; tancaitga agam kale 
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•n am aka] a, wo hivo iwcivc.l no previous 
notice of a pan Inyt. 

If. irs,, 1) to ex})lore, scrii’.iMize^ 
fathom, souikI, fiiul out the character 
or dispoMtion of mm: afjfDniiiie cn 
lioro, akofare cl a1)utirec taraakana ? 
!!) syn of fOracur, to know heforehand, 
to guess, to apprehend : an rim 
tcbilcrj»a, ag ahncci^ before thou 
dudst arrived 1 kiio.v that thou woiildst 
come, also :!whcn I h.'ird th?o coming, 

I suspected that it was tliec. N. B. In 
the meaning of tj apprehend, it may 
l)’c con ttue l imprsly. : no rinn 
gosolere I'xdcka (ignnjiiina^ 1 appre- 
li'^nd that this medicine will smart 
wlien one rnijs it in. 

(igd)d-€ii rlU'. V., to examine oneself, 
•to (ly and kn'>w onehs own mind : 
inaiMU kami aTuim etrjere ag (wcau,e. 
(i-p-ngam repv. v., to scrutinizie eaeli 
other, to try and get at eaeh otlierhs 
real mind : kakiry bipi n'lasco, (tptnpini- 
t a nail Jo, 

ogawo p. V,, t) be cx]d'»rob f itlmined ; 
Vw ngdiditkiUKt^ cn id ) lelmundiakani. ' 
N. B. fignnjn may he us‘d as adj. [nvl. ' 
in'^aning fathoni:i])I(\ just like tig.unn- 
if the negative? partielo bo 
j)ro/Ix'd tj either, tliey ineiii un- 
fallunnahle, inscrutable : /rl ojgdiuogcd^ 
or /xl agawnleJrogea, 

agamari (Sad. ghato) I. sbst., a 
s[)rcies of wading birls, about the 
size of geese, or, ma} be, the common 
cranes, who lly southwards in long 
lines or fcles in November when the 
docp-bluo sky of Chota Nagpur is at 
its best : agamariho jlrpijala'ra.tanko 
apirtana, cnado jilii3kge pantintanko 
ai^irtana, the agamaris lly jirpijala^, 


agamari 

thit means : they fly abreast in long* 
lines. Tho of tlio jingle shows 
that the flight of those birds has 
vividly struck the imagination of tbo 
MunJas who are ever ready to notice 
any pleasing feature nnywltcro. 
Their line of (light is far from being 
always tin same, 'tliougli it lias al¬ 
ways that pleasing regularity wbieli 
thickles the Mundas’ fancy : it is 
sometimes horizontal, sometimes 
verticil; siraetimcs it breaks up into 
angular, curved or even circular linos. 
Tiny come in flocks of several scores 
littering a hii’sh cry imitated by tho 
jNIun las by /r ira Jr^-/ricr/( As so >n 
as tho childrm hoar this cry they ran 
togi'thor and start singing : 6h(/- 

pagj, (JfUJilipjgtf jpJj^n/rt, 
jiUjo^n/rti ! C)V, jorPJJnka, jarPnola, 
joraun/xi ! lot tho snapped ripe, let tho 
hits of rope lengthen out, Irngthon out, 
lengthen out, or, be joined togotinr, 
joined togetlnr, johnd t )g:tlier ! O i 
lu‘nring ill's, so (ho Mninla^ say, tho 
(igtnnari'^ {ovn\ at one ^ iiiL ) a long 
line (lying abread-. When th m tlio 
children sing : ^^Ipaga, (\n)n\ipaga^ 

\ sl'hjk i, yi’Jo/ca, sidnl'i ! let ilic smipt 
' i\)pe, the bits of rope snap, snap, 

I snap ! the agaaiaris break their for¬ 
mation and (lock together. 

When th^rjiipin the children sliout: 
Biiriihoio^guj Ikirho^ga, i'es?(lkom, 
hesatlkom^ kesrif/com ! spirit of tho 
mountain, spirit of tho deep, stop them, 
stop them, stop them! the agamaris 
begin to turn in circles. And when at 
last the children sing : Biiruhoio^ga^ 
Tl'irhoiopja, nrCikom, ardkoai, ardkoin ! 
spirit of the mountain, spirit of th^‘ 
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^eop, let tliem frec^ let them fr e, let 
tliem free I the birds fly off. The peo¬ 
ple believe that, when Bunihot^^ja and 
Ik'irhoi^ga have stopj)ed tlic ngamn^ns 
IJu'y won’t lot tliem Hy off b dore they 
liave (Iropj’.ed at least one fe.ilher. 

The following sonj^ is also often sung 
by the children wlnni they see these 
birds, the same so i^ is sung also on 
the (lancing ground : 

Nikudored ), nikiidoredo nagimariko 
clna geonageo 11 a V 

Nikiidoredo, nikudorcdo daronnlako 
cina lipalaria ? 

Uduhakopo, lulTihakopc jojoba 
jumbarar, iidubakope ! 

Cuinlulakope, cuiulnlakopc nulibri 
Jiain'barar, ciiiululakope t 

Kako sukiij in, kako sukujan jojoba 
jumbartir, kako sukujan. 

Kako napao jaig kako napaojan nuli- 
bfi nambarao, kako napaojan. 

Jhhohl ! behold them, girl ! are these 
not the agamaris flying in pleasing 
I incs ? 

Look at them ! look at tliem, darling f 
arc they not (like) kites flying against 
the rain ? 

Show them, show them the dense 
flower-covered foliage of the tamarind 
trees ! show it to them ! 

Point out to them, point out to them 
the clumps of flowers of tlic mango 
trees ! point them out to them ! 

They did not like, they did not like the 
dense flower-covered foliage of the 
tamarind trees ! they did not like it. 
They did not care for, '^hey did not 
care for the clumps of flowers on the 
mango tree, they did not care for them, 


(since they fly away, or, if they appre¬ 
ciated them as wo do, they would not 
now fly away). 

The Mun 1 as’ vllligi's lie hidden 
under richly variegat^^d clumps ot 
iamaiHU'! and mango trees, strewn over 
th' hilly and undulating country, 
which offer a biiuh-eye view of so 
many parks an 1 ar i esp.anilly lovely 
when c:)veroil with tlihr huiichos of 
tiny little Ib.vern ll}iic) the lines 
driwing tlie bT Is’ aiteritlon to thes^, 
are cpiivileut to siyiu ^ : sh )w them, 
p lint out to them the beauty of on: 
villages which oii^'hb to u.unpt thorn to 
re n liu with U3. But fro u the lofty 
onward fliglit of tli'i hirlst'ie jiief' 
infers the souMvliit sil an I dii- 
appointing ans\ver. 

This so'ig and the merry little 
ditties address ' 1 by c!iil.lr?u to theve 
hirIs are given here in full, only ti 
in ike in reili/.e f.e sine ('xtinif., that 
tine Man las (11, in sp'te of all th‘ir 
present liarlsliips, still jiO'Srss in 
a lii^-Ii degree the art of drawing | the 
hone/ of a pare and childlike joy from 
all the pleasing feilun*s of the beau¬ 
tiful country which, not so long age, 
they could still call their own an I 
enjoy without much iutorrerveno^ from 
aliens. 

II. trs., to make a line of ornamenla,! 
birds flying abreast, along 1 lie long side 
of a cloth : naoa lija ag.tniariaii^vir^ 
make me an ornament of a lino of arjd- 
maris on my now cloth. • 

agamari-n p. v., of cloth, to have a: 
lino of such birds along ilio long side 
agamariakaii lijji so^gol porn menoa ; 
tism gapi midbisi paka gonoto^akana^a 
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cloth with a line of ornamental birds 
on the long side is called par in 

and costs 20 rupees n:>walays. 

w^lmge alv., iinmmsely, in giuat 
numbers, endlessly, without end : 
itgCimgce piinjiakina, he is immensely 
rich; eii girare agCimge liaiikana^ 
there^s no end of Osh in that river; en 
iogte ogxmgcko go^ijina, no end of 
people died of tint epidemy. 

agan (/7. a^jhcoi) I. sbst., the lunar 
m )nth which gen rally falls about 
November anl which the ^lundas 
count from the new moon wlnro.is 
the IIIndus count it from the follow¬ 
ing full moon. This is tlie month in 
which the r'ofields are ready for tlie 
hirvcsfc and therefore the month of 
j)knty. 

H. trs., to offer a present of field or 
garden produce (vegetables and fruit) 
to s nb. Ill this ieliom the d. o. is 
inserted and not the ind. o. as we 
might cxp:;ct : kantarale agaiikcuJ/co i. 
ngnn-g p. v., to have an abni lance of, 
to have plenty of fruit or vegetables : 
inaha ulitcle agangiriUnia. 

N. B. the idiom : kinnandalele iigan- 
giridkxnay all or nearly all of ns an 
suffering from coighs and colds, i.c.. 
from small ailments. 
d-n^aga^i vrb n., quantity, amount 
inalia kal.imulitc a nag (talc agnnlcna 
bar can lu jakcdle jomkeda, last year 
we bad such an amount of graftee 
mangoes that we ate of them for two 
whole ivonths. 

agdra-bagSfa (H. and Or. ngramha- 
gram ; if. ogarhagar, promisciiou.'S, 
composed of odds and ends) I 
sbst.; (1) disorder, a d!s rderly st ite of 


things : naminatai, ngdrabaglrure cilo- 
hate ndnanoa? (2) perturbation of 
mind; agirah igdraree kajijadii ka 
mundioa, it is impossible to understaivl 
properly what so.nehody says in a per- 
tnibed state of mind. 

11. trs, (1) to put out of order, 
to put into disorder: a*nj| sob i\> 
nere okoo agdrahiigdrakedti ? Who 
has put all my tilings into disorder 
Iiere ? (2) to ciuje confudon in 

lome ono else’s mind, to make it 
mp's^^iblc for smh. to make head 
or tail out of that which is said t) 
him b cause the st item rat is co ifu^ed, 
or to perturb smb. in mind with tl^e 
sal or frightful things siil to him: 
igdrabagdrakldae, I could not make 
head or tail out of his confused 
j^tatemenfc or ho upset iny mini by 
wdiat be said. 

agdrabag Ira-^i r lx. v., I) not ia 
remain in the position assigned to evich, 
to break the ranks, io abandon the 
order.* I podtion : acarfcinrc a’ope 
(tg^trabagxnina. 2) to allow oneself to 
gvt perturbed in min I or in one’s 
stiteinonis : alom agdrabag't ra)i(iy keep 
thy piTsencj of mind. 

(tg'irahaglra-n w y 1) of things to 
get into dis)r(lcr : oi;:u’e sobena agdnr- 
bag'iraakana, 2) to get perturbed in 
mind : hatikiiti borotcR ag'irnbagdra- 
jana, I got perturbed in mind by all 
kinds of apprehensions. 
agdrabngdratiDi adv ,1) in a disorderly 
manner, condition : agirahagdratanko 
d‘>keda. 2) confusedly : ag'irabagdra- 
fanko jagirkeda. 3) so as to confu.'^e : 
ng'irahdgaratanko rikakii, they treated 
him so as to confiis? iiim 
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agirain-baglram^ agram-bagram yar. 
of agarabagara ; but for the adv. 
see agrambagram. 

flgasti>darii (/A agnti, aghasti) 
ebst., Sesbania grandifloi*a, Pers.; 
Papilionaceac,—a small soft-wooded 
tree, planted. The lliwers as well 
as the young fruits arc eatea in 
stew. 

ag:la-]aniitB syn, oi scj^gehni^ gJiariiiy 
sbst., P Loonotis uopetifolia, 
R.Br.; Lablata?. This is c illed 
alsD hatuser^gelsiii because it grows 
in and near villages. It is a tall 
and stout annual herb, ft. high, 
with several successive prickly whorls 
enclosing the stem and brauches, and 
with rathjr long, orange flowers. 
The whorl, in flower or in seed, is 
pounded and fried in Jeoronj oil ; 
this is rubbed on il.h, also on head 
sores of small children. When 
a raother^s breasts swell and milk j 
docs no more pass through the 
nipples, the crushed root is rubbed 
on the breast. 2^ Lepldagathis 
llamiltoniana, Wal.; Acanthaceac. 
This is perennial. It is a much 
smaller and procumbent herb, and 
on that account is also called oleset^- 
gelsiii. It is also called biiricsei^gel- 
9111 because it grows on bill-sides. 
Its whorls are used medicinally in 
the same way as those of the haln- 
S€?;(gclsui. 3^ Leucas martinicensis, | 
13r.; Lahiatae. This is a stout 
annual herb 2-3 ft. high with 
globose axillary whorls ; the flowers 
are small, white. It is called huri^ 
9e^gelmi, though the bracts are 


but stiff, not spiny. It is not used 
medicinally. 

^ agia om (//. aqgga^ command) 
denotes one of the details ifi the 
usual marrianfe cjrcmonies; a lota 
with water resting on one l?al; 
and cjvcrcd witli another, is 
presented, and this indicates that 
a goat is to he given to the guests 
which will be killed by them and 
eaten at the feast. This is done when 
the girl’s family go to cansult the 
omens or to soltlc or to receive the 
marriage price and on tlio day of 
the marriage feast. This particular 
practice is evidently taken over 
from Aryans. The presentation 
of the lot a signifies the permissiou 
or order to kill the offered goat. 

agiflsdl (Sk. agralulffan sJidh\ rice 
of tin ninth month) sbst., a tall, 
bite variety of the rloe plant sown 
or planted in low-lying fields. Its 
grain is long and thick : aginsdl 
mandi, cooked aginsal rice. 

agaa I (Sk. ang \ o Sir !) inter¬ 
jection, used to call smb. 

Ago ! (Konkani, ago { Sad. aigo f) 
interjection marking surprise. 

agobagol a jingle descriptive of 
the noise cuised by a multitude of 
people all tilking at the same time, 

* agom I. sbst., the promise of 
a sacrifice for obtaining a favour. 
This promise is not absjluto ; if the 
favour is not obtained, the sacrifiee 
is not offered. There are* several 
outward signs of such promises : (1) 
When they promise to offer a goat 
I lor the recovery of a sick person^ 



they place an cavthen vessel upside 

down on the rilj^e ot the house roof. , 

. I 

Instead of thi^ they sometimes ' 
climb on the roof to mike thoU* 
promise. (2) When they promise to 
offer a bullock or a ^oat, they offer 
the promised animal some ))carlod rice 
to eat. (3) When tlwy promise to 
offer a fo.vl, they either bite off one 
€>•£ the fowl^p toes or pull out som i 
oE its feathers. N. B. In tlie 
phrase : the promise of a sacrifiGC 
to some bonga, the English to is 
rendered by re : agouira cina t ira- 
mara bougakore catii liaruh, the 
sign of a promised saedfiee to some 
b-Jiigas is the phieing upside down 
an earlhen vessel (on the roof). 

II. adj, pio.nised as a sacrKico : 
agor.i siinko alopo tergoekoa, do not 
stone to (loath fowls that have been 
promised as sacriUce. 

III. trs., to promise in sacrifice, to 
make a pro mi so to s act* I lice (such 
or suoh an auim il) : sendcraro iniml 
maraia. birjilu goejoiiikaiia, inciito 
miacl siiniia, agonitiik<iia, I pro¬ 
mised to saLrifioe a fowl if in the 
hunt I succeed in killing some big 
game, 

agoni-o J). v., io be promised In 
sacrifice : Burure ciiulnaia simko 
agomakana'^ How miny fowls 
have been promise 1 in sacrifice to 
Bum bouga ? 

a-n^agojii vib. n., 1) the promise or 
rather the rpianiliy of animals pro¬ 
mised : decjva &iink<) (uiagouic agom- 
kedkoa got a oraronko caba jan i, the 


witch'dnl'r has promised such 
a nuiuber of sacrifices that all the 
fowls of the house were finished 
off. (^) the animals promised : aiila 
anagomko ga[)ako boi^g.ioa, the 
animals I promised will be sa rificod 
to-.uorrow. 

agra6 (/y a-graJi>iH, non-a?cept- 
anco, ilissentj perhaps Sk. agrah^ 
persist *nee)' 1. sbst.. uiiwlllingnerrs 
to do sinth., reluctance to sinth., 
refusil.: (tgrablc kamite kao [sono- 
j ina, he did not go> to work out of 
reliKt nice. 

IF. trs., to ren Icr or make indis¬ 
posed to, a vu'so to : no liojN.) ils:u- 
gapa fikiriiajcoge agrabkh, the (great 
number of) sellers have mado this 
man reluctant to buy these days. 
N, B. The idiom with ind. o. ! 
ngrubi'nllcacy means edther, he refused 
to sell to us or to buy from us. 

HI. iuirs. imprsl., to feel reluctance, 
to be unwilling to : kami agrubjahiv. 
agrab-R r.'lx. v,, (1) io be obstinat g, 
stubborn, persistent in’refusing : snn- 
(lilekam agvabulandy tliou art as ob¬ 
stinate as a li(j[uor seller (who never 
reduces his i)viccs because he is sure 
that people will buy licpior anyhow). 
(2) to refuse paiticular wmrk then 
and there for s )mc particular reason : 
ncrc akiiiiyo agnibntaua^ liamv 
pur.a napba namoa mente, he refuses 
to sell here because over there more 
profit is got. (3) to liavo a general 
aversion to work out of stubbornness, 
in cut id. to lauijiaj to bo la/.y by 
inUug; agiabiil^tn h'ro kumira 
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ivkarc k le innnilioi, one who refuse., 
work out of a spirit of sliihborii- 
iioss, can not be made out from his 
way of workiu^^, i.e., when he does 
work he works harJ, so (hat one 
would think him to be a st.adily 
bird working man, 
u-n-{jgrao vrh. n., the decree of 
p^'luctatice or stubbornness mani- 
i’est'd ; ugraoj.ina , siro^j^i- 

buiMre jet.lira, kae kainila, he showed 
such stahhoruiicss that he did not-do 
a stroke of work the wliolc day. 

agram-bagram, agarani-bag^ram var. 
of agiirahagara ; but tlie ailv. is 
agraniOagraw^ or agramhagrawge and 
means: (1) with and syn., to 

talk iiicoliorently, to report sinth. 
nnr<‘liahly for want of suQicienf. 
informafion : ja h)ro kunuli kae 
hnj Loj lulekac ja^arre, karedo eteakan 
jji^ar kae puiaodarire, ini agranihag- 
rah}gee j igartana, if smh. talk as 
thou^'h ho liad not understood the 
<|uestion addressed to him, or if 
siuh, be unable to complete 
what lie beo^an to say, ihcn tliat man 
talks ineoliercntly. (2) witli kiunl 
and syn , to work, fitfully, 
iinstcadilyv, to bejiu a lot of works 
and finish none: agraaihagrauie 
kainila enado bemjcncurle kamii cle- 
keda, jana mendo kae puraokeda. 
agu var. of an^ which see.- 
^^agua (//, agitciy ^uidc; Sk., agrdg, 
plonoor, vanguard; Or. agiia^ 
match-maker) L sbst., syu., of 
(hcta-n 2 y a malcli-niakcr, the go- 
between or mcss-‘nger between two 
families who desire to ariMng-* 


a marriage between iho son of on j 
and the daugliter of the otlnr 
fa nily : agiiido aurile iiainia, wo 
have not yet got a mateh-inakjr. 

IJ. trs., to appjint sinb. as maleli- 
maker : no harambii agitata^ let u.s 
appoint lliL.s old m ui as match- 
in iker, 

III. intrs , t) act as mateh-maker on 
behalf of smh. ddu word d..‘noting 
the jierson on wlio^e heiriU' Urn 
mutjli-mak r act-, talces the j)ostp. 
Yi.eale-y ne d.Lio, ^UM.’iioiile apitaii,?., 
ngiia/ceila. It may also remiin with¬ 
out but in that case tiie' jU'd. 

(tgf/a inseids an iiid. o. : ne dai<\gra 
agnaaiuL e. 

N.lb tlic .saying : agnaagicale giicuko 
.sobeniia, uninigiritaiia, enroo kaj);; 
Iiokajain i, niy be ird is gc'ting 
gr<‘y and falling out over all the 
inatelu‘s I arrange year al’t r year, 
ami yet you do not stop asking me 
more of lliat work. 
ngvAi’U rflx. V., to t.ike on oneself 
tlio office of m itoh-m iker or broker 
or go-betwc 311 : ini monte kaiia, 
(ig}ia)ia\ ais’g'aisi cn ido kiri)a,a- 
kirlia^ra agittw, tlie word dlsigdtsi 
means to tLikc upon oii'^self the ofllje 
of go -between in buying and selling 
transactions. 

agua-g p. v., to be appointed or 
engaged as inalch-inakcr : inimentee 
aguaakana, 

N.O. the imprsk form agitaakana 
mcaiLs: a match-maker 4ias been 
appointed, i e., the arrangements for 
a mainlago liavo begun ; nj[ meurto 
jetusaio ka ngiiaaLana^ 
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a-n~agua vib. n#, (1) the act of ofli- 
tfating as match-maker or go bet¬ 
ween : nimente aiha anagua ka 
(aakajana^ my efforts as match¬ 
maker for him were iinsucccssfull 
(2) the manner in which the nego¬ 
tiations are managed by the malch- 
maker : anagmre kaji bagraojana. 

agu-cal, au-cal I. adj., imported, 
brought from elsewhere : agncal rog. 
'With karcUi dally food, it means 
brought from home: agncal karca 
jomjomte birdisumre otee baitana, 
lie prepares new fields in llie juii »Ic, 
living the while on food he brings 
from homo. 

II. trs., Itly., to bring and spread, 
to spread by bringing from some 
other place, haicc to im[)ort, to 
introduce. It is eh icily used of 
infectious diseases and of seeds 
formerly unknown in the country or 
locality : Soinra mariduku Kocara,- 
etee ancalUi^ Somra has broiight the 
smali-pox from Kochang; nc hita 
liilaUiiteko agucalkcdil^ they liave 
imported this seed from Europe. 
ngucaUo p. v., to be imported : nc 
rngdo agncal a kuna, 

aguca-u-al vrb. n., importation, intro¬ 
duction : agneanaUe ale disumre 
i*r>gko sai3kgiakana, it is by impor¬ 
tation that diseases have become 
so numerous in or.r eoimfry. 

aguja ! interjection of wonder : no 
nicvomr# ciminiii3,^'m oinakada ?— 
gclmore taka.<— agnjCi ! aiulekanplo 
more l^kae sabia, liow much did you 
give fur that goat ?—Fifteen rup ‘es.- 


ahlnad 

you doiFt s-ay so? Whoever judgis 
like me would not buy it for moi*e 
than five. 

agul-dagul, hagul-dagul var. of dagnU 
dagnl^ which sec. 

ahalad (? II. did a, overflow, flood, 
doing) adj., soft, yielding to pr s- 
s-nre, like the fl'shy parts of the 
body or like earth that is soft with 
moisture : ote nere ahalabgeu, 
ftbamba \av. of dinba. 
ahatd, syn. of daib i. 
ahar var. of dr, 

abare ! aliari ! uhuri I Nag., aCarl! 
Has. I. exclamation ot won ler, of 
joy, of desire : aJntre ! ariiurre 
manoahonii^i, namana (folk-lore tale), 
O joy, 1 liavc g()t a human being for 
my meal. Also of painful surprise : 
ahan ! ciiniuat^ hasujaii ! N. IE 
tbc phrase used when beginning to 
bale out the water from a small 
dammed up part of a brook or river, 
in ord T to catch the enclostd llsh : 
aharc ! mid (ii^ki da^ hut' tnj^/a 
fuiiJio ! Here goes for one basket of 
water anl two baskv ts of fish 1 
II. intrs., to express wonder or 
surprise : eikanatce ahanla ? Why 
did he ex])rcss surprise ? 

ahau is the asjiirated reduplication 
of an used in Niig instead of dn : 
sahan ahaufcem senaci ? Ait thou 
going to bring in firewood ? 

ahrna5.9, ahna5^9 p. v., (1) used 
of me it it means to be slightly bad, 
to smell, to be unfit for cousumjition. 
i^) used of water it means to smell 
of decaying fidi or frogs, to be 
u 11 lit f.jr driukitig : on darirea da 



aIo[>ca, aliimo ikdiia ti-ii3^g;ip i, do 
not drink the w .tir of that sprint, 
it is bad or stinks these days. (3) 
used o£ fields, especially lijc-fieLls 
under preparation for sowing*, it 
in?ans lint thj stubMe and gras? 
whioh h ive be 311 ploughel under, 
have already b 'en deco nposed : 
sidole siakada aOri aJiinuboa. 

^ ahir ([[, altlr) syn. of mahara^ I. 
sbst., cowherd. It is the nuno of 
a Hindu caste whose sp cial business 
it is to graze and tend c ttlo. Tluro 
arc nowaday.s p 30 [)ln of th*s caste 
in many villages of Chota N ■gi)ur 
who often graze the cat Ic of the 
whole village. In retiirn f»)r tlieir 
services they receive fro n tin* Mon- 
d IS a wage in kind and the per.nis- 
sion to milk the cows and prepare 
clarilhd b itt r which tliey sell for 
tlieir own pr )lit. This eoiicesdon, 
Ihongli valuable in Itself, is n> loss 
to the Miinda- because miik in any 
form is not an article of food for 
ibern. 

11 trs., lo engage smb. as cowherd : 
ne harainhu aJiirfaid, let ns engage 
this old man as cowherd. N. 13. 
Neither aJnr nor its syn. mahara 
are ever used to mean : to gr.ize 
cattle ; that is always expressed by 
gapi. 

ahif-en rflx. v., (1) to lose one’s 
Munda caste * and b come an ahir \ 
cn horo na lo ahirenjana^ abutaree 
abirakana, that man has now lost his 
caste, counting himself as an ahit^ be 
is act'ng as cowherd in our village, 
(t?) to (.ngjge oiKSelf as cowherd 


(which may bo don 3 by [ic^plc of tho 
^fiin la rJO') : Mnndalioakook > 

ahweniy Manias too may cngigJ 
thems‘Ives as cowlieid^. 
alma) var. of ahlnub. 
aho I interjection UK3d In Tamil* 
instca I of eho ! chile ! or ! 

It is used when adi!r‘sslng ni 01 of 
oipial age or rank. It miy never bo 
use I to women, o ! is also the 
n<u il shout of hunters whilst they 
beat. As soon as ‘ill V hive s^;vrlod 
jtny ga no they shou ^ citlicr, ha^(i\ 
haln ! liala I hahi ! or I cl t pc ! (look 
to h:m !) or lcr<i ! Some sh()ut hu\i ! 
hula ! instead of (f ho f 

ahra (Sal. II.) sh.st., a water 
ivs^rvoh*obtained by a dam arrangt‘d 
on a sloping ground so as to olleet 
an I keep water ooz ng out from the 
ground o.i the high *r puts of t!ie 
siiiie slope, in entrd. to bi)id<iy\\ 
rcs‘rvoir obtained by drawing a dam 
a“ross a ravine with a running stream 
in it. 

ai var. of an, to bring, iisjl some¬ 
times in Nag. 

? hil ? I. intrg. interjection, 
what is it ? what do yon say ? di ? 
metai ne, ask him : what do you 
say V di V kaiR b’lj lojana, wh it did , 
you say ? I did not understand. 
Som ‘times it is iiscl instead of accd ! 
all right ! 

II, sbst., an interrogative shout : 
inia hVi kaita, aiuinli, I did not hear 
his (piestion. 

III. in trs., to siy or call d'i : hd'i- 
kedac^ he asked or called \ hd'iakif^pc ! 
cull out lo the two. 
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di-o, hCii-o p. V. : apisa haijana 
G.irjo kapj aiuinkcdi, ilirco iiinc*s 
i'uli was calk’d'after you and never- 
tlicdc.'is 3’ou did not hear: 

ai epd. infixed ind. o. : a to, plus 
i. be or she^ lienee to,, for, on Lc- 
lialf of him (her). It is inserted 
into trs. and intrs. prds. whenever 
that object is a word vlenotlng a- liv. 
l)g. : mandi omaime, give cooked rice 
t) him (her). It must he infixed' 
even though that objiot he already 
expressed in the sentence by somo 
Mouu or pm. : Simu jetana aloin 
ymata, do not give anything to 
ISainii. 

ai is a contraction us'd in the 
Has. diabot fur tlic iensc-forni 
which itself stands for a/cedi. In 
tb* s tense the afx« ai is cut into two, 
the a standing before the tense afx.: 
ladiia, om-a-kaUia is Ojiitrackd into 
01)1 adia. This contiaction is still 

currently used in the Nag. dialect. 
Ill II as. the d is dro])ped, and, as 
a siih^titutc for it, the a is checked 
into a : ladiR owaia^ I giive broad to 
him (her). 

ai ! HI! I. intcrJ('ctIon used by 
children : ukuukuinu.i3,re kae nam- 
kire, ukuakantaetc uvanakkoci, d'ldil 
inene:i, when in the hidc-and-seek 
gamCj the (seeker) has not found 
one, then that one comes from his 
hiding place and says to him : look 
at me, look at me ! 

II. shst.^ the call d'l ! dl ! did'ili^ 
aUuula, 

HI. iiitrs, to call iVr! ai! \ d\dia~ 

/kOhl^ 


aw 

didi-n rllx, V., to cill out d(\ di\ : 
cniT^uteu^ didl util Hii curco ka[)e 
namkiiia. 

d\dl~o p, V.; misa didilcna mciulo 
kapo lolna nki i. 
afdrvar. of adikn. 
aiga ! (Sad., Or. ajjd go^ moth r 
dear!) I. interj^etiou expivsdve ot 
pain. 

IL sb.st., tlic CxclainatioM ^dign : 
ok 0 e;^ a tgo i ,a i ii m 1 a ? 

111. intrs., to comjilain, to utter 
cries of paiu : hasuftanj a'igujada. 
aigoalgn-n rflx. v.,,to keep 'lament¬ 
ing, moaning or gDaning widi 
pain : a'igoaujon!anar, eiiii basuj.iia ? 
lie keeps lamenting, wliat ails him ? 

aika^ aikate (S id. m -ro ; T. 
ah/ilafi, often) contraction of 
adilciij adv., more tliau lie fore, inoio 
and more : cn horo hap^umo m.ent Mu. 
kajiaire a'ikalce jagara, if you tdl 
that fellow to keep cpiiit he tilks 
all the more. 

afi (y Germ. Eile, hur.y, 

haste, to harry) usedo>f the bo-iinh 
or juinp.sM)f fast animils and soni‘- 
timos jokingly of men. 1. sb^t , 
the bound, the jiimp : sir im-ailko:i 
Iclakada ci ? Hast thou seen 
the bounds of the sambirs and the 
bisons ? 

IT. trs , to boiinJ, to jump aeros-; .• 
saram hua^o dll/coda, the sambir 
jumped clean acro.ss -tho chasm; 
kumhurule kudaok(a, sadomlekic 
ail/coda, wc chased, a thief, ho bouii k 
cd like a horse; dlUcidae^ he jump¬ 
ed over me. 

rlU, V, Itly.; to put oue^elf 
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acros^^ Ly a bounii], to bJUiitl or 
i'lmp across: sara ii huata^o ailcu- 
ja )ia. 

ail-o p. V., to bo cro^ssed l>y a single 
jiump or boujul, to be such as can bo 
crossed by a bound ; ka dVoa, it is 
ii-n.pos''ib]c to bound ov^ r. 
a-n-d\l vrb. n.^ a b uind or junij), 
the m:inner oi* l)Oiinding; cs.in 
(indl/e ailkeda, ka p\roiiinlokan 
liuaR padkcnc paromkeda, be took 
siieli a b )niKl that he j\impcd clean 
over an abyss which seemc I ([uite 
impassable. 

ail^bara ijilrs., or ii)Ib<ira^n rllx. 
V.; to jump aboiit^ to frolic about : 
nieromhcjiiko a'llOd ranldna. Tbis 
is aho used of daueors. 

ail-parom trs., or dVparom-oi rlkc, 
V , to jump over, to bound acros:?. 
dlljku oi)i~n p. V., (1) to be crossed 
over w itli a boinid : no buata. soben 
sara'iik(de d 'l //luroii/Jdiidy ini.ul 
rapiul 1 * 0 pud enrege sanjujana, this 
ehas u li is bcju j\in[)'d over by 
all the sainbars, only a brok ui 
down oM one fell into it. (2) to be 
p )Sbiblo to ju up a^ros:: ka diJy 
L'omod . 

a 1 in Nag., so nc 11 iiies used i ns toad 
of alum, 

ain (I[. clhi) I. sbst., a law or a 
custom having logil forec : aia- 
aiiilck} peretada, okoatc okoabu 
minatiRa? Itly.: they have filled up 
everything with .laws, beginning 
with \vhieb one, which one shall \vc 
obey? i.c., they have made su^h 
a nuoihcr of laws that we do no 
longer get out of thoia all, N.15. the 


idi un ; ciLara ain nicna^ tlicro is a law 
or custom regulating tint matter. 

II tf'., to make a law, to establish* 
or intro III *e a cusiom having force 
of law: nldo sirkar nelekateo 
aiaakaila^ now tho (iover/imeat has 
estiblishcd the following law;, 
iioahu ainta^ Lt us make tbis a bind¬ 
ing rule. 

aiu-cii rllx. v.. to oblige oneself to- 
sinth. under a [)Cmilty, to bind one¬ 
self to s.ntb.: arkiR bageulcrca 
mentma, ainenjanay I took the pledge 
to give uj) brandy altugctber ; ale.i 
hitiire oko ‘ begar cu( ito ilariu m:1'a 
inibii. (landeia meiitele aincujunn^ in 
oiii* village we h ive obi i geJ ourselves 
to exact a fine from .anyone who cuts 
a tree without [icrmosdon. 
ain-a p.v., to b) estaMis'enl by law, 
to bo a C’lsto n with leg il force, to- 
be obligatory : enkagj ahtakaiiLty 
that's tlic law. 

a-p-ahi r.pr. v., syn. of din capafad^ 
to rject one tell other the resp )n- 
sibillty of some fault: kuri bagenjaua 
enameuto nado sum liarekiia, 

(diia^ tho wife has left her hiishand, 
tliat^s why now the two fathers are 
throwing the rospoaability on each 
other (tlio father of the wife pre¬ 
tending tint it is the husband's 
fault, and the hiisbaud's father pre¬ 
tending that it is the wife's fault). 
(i^}i-ain> vrb. n., (1) tho enactment, 
that whicli has been enacted: misa 
auainclo radilcna cl a somto ainrura^ 
akd)iay the law that had been enact¬ 
ed has boon rcjticted hut afterwards 
it was cuacted again, the nut are, 
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severity or number of laws enic'ied : 
(tnainko aintada kfl manatiiakoleki, 
they have enacted laws of such sjver¬ 
ity that it is impossible to observe 
them. 

aifl.kita^ sbst., the law book, (he 
code : ueM^*i^tf§aledokale parao.lariia. 

aioleka, ainsiri alv., in accordmee 
with the law, according to the law : 
ainnrim sajaioa, according to the 
law thou art liable to punisliment, 
or, thou wilt be punished accorJing 
to the law. 

ait3c emph. prsl. pin. 1st prs. s., 1. 
(1) It is used both, as sbj. and as d. 
and ind. o., whenever these are to be 
empliasized, anJ is then frequently 
strengthened still further by the afx. 
ge or do: ait^qe^ I myself, ah^do, as 
for. me, as far as I am concerned. 
Its use does not dispense with the 
use of the corresponding afx. or 
infix om.aia, 1 myself 

gave it to him; aii^qedo kako 
klsiainUj surely they won^t be angry 
with me. It may be used instead of 
the inserted ind. o..* aii^hire kako 
omea, they won^t give it to me, 
instead of kako omairla, (2) It must 
he used whenever the prn. depends 
^n postpositions denoting rest or 
motion: aiv(tare tain me, remain 
with me; senm^, go with 

me. (:i) With postpositions denot- 
hig the position occupied by 
s.nth. or smb. with regard to 
tho prs. denoted by ali^y the prn 
takes the afx, a. Before this a the 
c'aangcs into the so-called 


iquld’ iiy represented! by rT. The 
same ebango takes place before the 
enclytic Oj too \ at no, I too; aina 
sanamata^re aloin t.iina, don’t rem liii 
in my presence. 

II. The genitives ' a'lrhiy ai^rcffy 
ait^fqren are used as pos. adjs. 
ainti is used witli words denoting 
inon. os.: ainq loeora,, my rice-field. 
ait^ren according to the general lule 
regulating the uses of the dilTcrent 
g.mitive forms, should be used 
with the wor Is koniy husband, Icnriy 
wife, lion child, korahon, son, knri- 
ho)ij daughter. As a matter of fajt 
however, (1) (he pos. afx. is 

generally used with thei words Itoiiy 
korahon, knrilion: honi^y my chiM; 
hon-it^-kordy my son ; hon-it^~/cnriy 
my daughter. Tin’s idiomatic inver¬ 
sion and insertion is always used 
with the affix t/^ meaning my. (2) 
AMiinda, when speaking of his wife 
will generally use the pi. form knriko 
or knrikn whloli in this context and 
circu’.nstance mean my wife. 
ait^tqren is used with words de¬ 
noting dome>tics, servants or 
domestic animals : ah^faren dasiko, 
iiriko, meromko. Under the inllii- 
encG of the rapidly increasing 
hinduization, the form auid replaces 
these puivly Mundari forms more 
and more, so that nowadays one 
• frequently hears: aina kora, my 
husband, less frequently but yet 
often: a'inq kuri, my wife, often; 
ainq honk), my cliiklrcn, and gene¬ 
rally : ain't dasi, aina n'i, mjroin^etj 



III. These pos. aJjs, are tiMus- 
formed into pos. prns. by the affixes 
vl, or vll'i and ko or nlko or 
'iiiJ'Uy when the prns. are to denote 
liv. bg-s., and bv when they are 
to denote inan. os. 

n'ina-nl mine, i.c., some liv. bg* 
belonging to me. 

aina^gn mine, i.e., some inui.o., be- 
longing to m"*. 

tnnanll'h^ or olrUiki^ iwo liv. bgs. 
belonging to mo. 

a i n (I )i iJcOj a 'lna if [kti or a 'i n (iko thivc 
or more liv. bgs. bi longing to mo. 
a!r^revl my one (husband, wife or 
child), 

ai7^reii/cir^ m 3 ’ two (children). 

riiT^renko my (children). 

oii^tqreifl my (servant or dome.stiv; 

animal). 

(iii^torcnJclt^ my two (‘^(‘rvants or 
do.nestic animals). 

(ircifko my om's (s rvanfs or 
domestic animals). 

IV. aiy^-lcka ( 1 ) alv , like mo, in 
tlio same way cr manner as I. 

( 2 ) intrs , to act, think, speak, do, 
etc., ns 1 act, thi ik, etc.: tadarukte 
liakim hijnredo sobenko a ii^fcknepey 
if tbc magiL'trate come to ciKpiiro, 
tl.cn all of 3 ’’ou s^eak like me. 
aii^hha n iflx.v.,to behave thyself, 
yourselves or himself, themselves, 
even as I behave m^’self : Sobenjire 
aluUkaupo, imitate me in all tLing.s. 
air^ltkcfo p. v., to be treated like 
xne, to fare like mo, to share rny fate, 


lot or treatment, success or failure : 
kamirepe hela6nre aiRlekago ente 
aif^Jekao ipe derail,. 

V. ait^ckan ; the demonstrative 
affix 11 cliangcs the adv. aii^leka into 
an adj. qualifying nouns denoting 
liv. 1 gs. and, according to circums¬ 
tances and context, meaning : like 
me, resembling me either in appear¬ 
ance or diposition or temper or eha- 
r.icter or qualillcations : ai?^lekan 
Jiorol'o raaukom. 

The affixes /, kh^^y kOy transform 
this adj. into prns. which must 
generally be translated into Engl, 
by means «)f relative clauses. 
ai 7 ^ feka 11 /, ai7^1 cia n k i 7 ^y a 17 ^ 1 eka nko 
one or a per.son resembling rnc in 
appearance or in mental or moral 
qualities, two like me, etc. 

VI. The pos. adjs. aim/, ainoga 
may a’so take the C[)d. afx. Ickin 
and ihus yield pos. adjs. : 
hkan sadom, a hor.se like mine, a 
hors 3 resembling my horse. 

These adjs. may, by the affixes I 
ki 7 ^ and ko be tran.sformed into cpd. 
}>rns. generally eqvlt. to Engl, 
participial clauses. 

cunnh'kanl one (liv. bg ) resembling 
(he one belonging to mo, one like* 
mine. 

ainagfdt'kanq things like mine. 

N.B. the following idioms : 

(1) air^nii^ intrs, to speak much 

about oneself. * 

(2) ait^ati^ie I by myself alone, 
without any assistance. 



(;3) ainoOQ p-v., of iM\n. op., t-o 
Hrwmc mine, to go over into my 
jios-cssion; a'inqino intrs., of liv. 
bos., to become mine. 

(I) a'infuh adj.noiin, my way, my 
)>abifc, my manner. 

(') ahiqainq trs., ioprotcnl that 
smtli. bclong'5 to me. 

(I)) aif^fc allege (1) I in particular, 
me in partioulav : aii^ie ai i^gcko 
namtanii it is me in particular they 
want. ( 1 ) 1 by myself alone, un- 
aidetl, like aii^le aiugc 

nca kami lagatma, I must do this 
work by myself alone. 

airi sb.'^t., Pedilantluis tithymalol- 
do.-, Poit. ; Eiipliorbiacoac,—Jews 
bush, a copiously milky-]nicc<l shrub, 
with ^reen, terete, somewhat fleshy 
stems and biMnches, alternate leaves 
except the floral ones, and a pink, 
five-lobe 1, irregular, slipper-shaped 
floral involucre. The fresh ‘leaves 
are ground and applif.'d to snake 
bits. 

* aisum syn, of Uhihul, T. sb?fc., 
shadow, tlio overshadowing. The 
Muiulas share Ibc wide-spread belief 
tliar special virtue attaches to the 
sliadow of persons. So, v.g., at 
cock-fights, a sport very much in 
favour with them, tlui owners of two 
cocks about to fight each oilier, will 
try in an unostentatious manner to 
move about in such a way as to 
throw thei^' shadow over tlio cock of 
Ihoir antagonist. They believe tliat 
ho who flisb succeeds in this, will 
ilKr.by throw a sort of spell on that 


cock wliioh di'prlvos it of its wits 
or makes Its courage come to fail. 
Similarly they bellcvo thit tie; 
hahihof^g iko cause people to get 
sick, by ovcrsliadowlng them : nj 
lkirl)ORgaa nhitiufec hasnakana, this 
man lias l)cc>mc siek hy an ove r¬ 
shadowing of Ikirhoi^gi. 

Sickness may also bo caused by 
the sliadow of a villager toucliing 
or falling on one of these village 
spirits. This belief seems to rest 
on a different reason. The spirit 
is believed to be irritated by the 
touch of such a shadow, and there¬ 
fore causes illness in order to force 
the dcliiKpieni to m ike rc'paratloii 
by a saerifioe. The village spirits, 
being the spirits of ilio Asiir wom-^n, 
are not of the same caste^ a^ tlie 
Mundas, and consider themselves 
therefore as in some way defiled by 
a Munda’s shadow, even as a brah¬ 
min coii^^iders himself defiled by tlio 
shadow of a pariah. Tlii.s gains 
support from the fact that the 
oiqfjojQg ikojiha house spirits, who 
are of the Miinda r.ic:^, are neither 
offended by being overshadowed by 
Mnndas, nor hurt Mundas by 
overshadowing ilicm : orabouga kao 
aisamkoa, mendo IkirboRga, Puru- 
bora,ga cmanko, house spirits do not 
hurt by overshadowing, but (only) 
Ikirhoj^rja^ Ihintlo/^ga and others of 
the same class. Tliis, therefore is 
a specifically Hindu belief. Whe¬ 
ther tlie wider belief in the > 11*1110 
attaching to human shadows bo 
also taken from the Hindus or was 
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aTtc 

Tilr.^ady pro-.i.s n )t certain. 
II. Irs., (1) to ovcr.:;lia low aiul thus 
affect ill either of tho ways explain¬ 
ed abjve: BiuMboR<^a aimmkla^ 
Snruhof^ga Las made liim sick, 
either hy overshadowing him or by 
punishing him dor having* thrown 
diis shadow on BnnLhoi^fjii. (•^) to 
spread a news or rmiDur: no kaji 
nillo so!)Cnt:ireko al^nuiakida, 
ahnni-<) p. v., (1) to got ovevshidow- 
cd and thus afTrcled, to bejome 
siidv on account of an overshadow¬ 
ing: IkirboRgato of 

Jif'vvs or m iiours^ to be spread.about: 
(01 lial nfldo sob?n 2*)Ttrc aisnntjxnn. 
aisii)in'i/c2-7i rllx. v., to get oneself 
ovoivliadowcd in the ways explained 
above, t) expose oneself to tlic din¬ 
ger of getting oversli idowed like 
that ; mulitikin (lari karo bouga menai 
ikirtare landakakla oro enre rer.inre^ 
(U^inur.ik'ni rq'h^^x 7 inena, if one laugh 
hnid near tlic village sjiring or ne;ir 
a p >11 d in which a spirit dwidls, j 
exactly at noon, or If then any one ' 
bathe there lie oxjnjs^s himsidf to 
Uie danger of being overshadowed. 

aitc var. of ii'ilciile. more than be¬ 
fore, more and more. 

alub (derm. Abend evening, west, 
in Abeii(lland) I. sbst., (1) evening. 
It occurs mainly in oblicjuo cases 
and these forms standjis adverbs of 
time : a'iid/rCy in the evening, at 
evening : ahthsqy towards evening. 
(2) the west: auih^nrc, somewhere 
to or in the west; aucb,vifCy to the 
west. 

II, In certain it stands first 


ahib 

as specifying olomont just like the 

Engl, evening in similar ep Is. : 

aiiihniLindly ev.Mihig ni aal, a'ticbbinti, 

evening pray.rs, ainhdlpJly evening 

I time. The^e C])ds;, imply a regular 

ocmrrenco of the action donob'd or 

connoted by the second part of tlio 

oj)d. Tlic iNfundas have recourse to 

this formation also in cases wlmre 

there is no such rcjnrronco, and in 

^ those Cases cirenmstanca s and c )n- 

; fiCxt must decide the corr ot 
I . ^ 

j rendering : a'liddioruho m nakoaci ? 

j Are the men who came yesterday 
j evening, still here ? 

III. trs. (1) to destine for u‘=o in 
the overring to reserve for the even¬ 
ing : bar locia tiklnbu mandila, 
api tedabu ambci, (2) to eaii-o 
sinh. to continue so,no work till thi 
evening ; that work is then express¬ 
ed by the generic term kann or 
a spccTic term with the aCx. Ic : 
i m 1 1 c c a i n h k c (I lea. 

IV^. inirs., (I) saipe as ato ho 
darkening, to get evening, figu¬ 
ratively, to get late in life, to get 
old: hcla, h.ibu, apoloii;), jurioa? 
a^iGuicnte ais^tana, aiRnientc ainb- 
tana, alas, my hoy, liow am I to put 
myself on a level with you young 
peojilo (venture to share in your 
joys, exertions, ole.) V Eov you life 
begins, for me it is coming lo a 
close. 

alub-c)h rfix. v., to let oneself bo 
overtaken by the cven^g; nea 
kamire alopo ahdjcna. 
a’^i^a'ivh repr. v., to cause cacli other 
to be oYcrtakcu by the evening: 
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jagartekira, ap i \ a^ijanci. 

(t'iafj-o p. V., (I) to g^t evening, to 
Lecroine dark : ainhjana* (3j to be 
overtaken by the dark or by the 
evening: sekeranabu karedobu 

atuhoa. N. B. The word denot¬ 
ing the action in which cnio is thus 
ovGi taken is frequently reduplica¬ 
ted ; sensentou aiubjana, 
a-n-nhih vrb. n., (1) the fact of 

being late: anauihlc gomke kae 
sukaadlea, the master was d*sph‘ased 
w ith us because we were overtaken 
by the dork, (’i) the degree of 
lateness: anaiiMe aivibjana,caputai 
boro kale nelkia, wo were so late at 
evening or w'c were overtaken by 
such a darkne-s tint wc c mid not 
even make out a man wh^ was so 
near that wx* might have touched 
him with the ha?id. 

V. It is atTixed to otlier pivls. and 
then \\, means that the action dt not¬ 
ed by them, continu's till cvenii^g. 
IP tliese prds. aretrs , then the whole 
cpd. becomes trs. and inserts a d. 
o.: Jarjarahih/iCiJlcacy he talked to ns 
t.ll evening. If they he intrs., then 
theepd. is intrs.: hidjin.ii gil 
li.iving got drunk lie slept till 
evening. 

alu^-aiu^ adv., evening after even¬ 
ing, every evening. 

al^ubQge adv., so as to be overtaken 
by the n’ght : aiulogc/clr^ japagar- 
yma 

alu|j parted adv., syn. of ain^alnh^ 
every evening. 

* alub.ba shst., IMirabilis Jalapa, 

^ Linn ; NycUvgiucao,—the Marvel of 


Peru, a tall girde.i herb with showy 
r d or white fl >wcrs opening at 
nightfall. The Mundas helieve that 
a pivC? of the root of this plant, hung 
on a mother’s neck, accelerates the 
after-hlrth. The rout is also ground 
and puslied into wounds of cattle 
to kill worms generated in them. 

^ alu^ bd-fiari sbst., Quamoclit 
pinnata, Boj.; Convolulaccae,—a 
slender aniuul climber sown in 
garden^, with linear dissected Iciv s 
and showy, pink-red tl)wers. These 
rcsomhle somewhat those of the 
aiMCty Iicnce the namj ; bat it is 
not a night-flower. Though the 
plant was unknown to the Mundis 
only a few years ago, they begin 
already to use the leaves as potbcib, 
which shows th.it they have always 
an eye to the practical use of plants. 

a:ub.dipli adv., in the evening, at 
even time. 

a;ub eoatj, adv., not before the 
evening : cth'h cnui^hn sena. 

alub sumuto^^ alub sunum^ a:u^ 
sunuma^ adv., (!) during the whole 
cvei'.iiig : Lirispait a\nh snuuwgele 
kamikoda. {1) not more than the 
whole evening, with the implication 
that Ih^ particular work is not conti¬ 
nued the next day : somar huliia, 
auih smiumai^gcle ealukeda. 

alum (Sinh. eJinm, a hearing) I. 
sbst, with rCy in one’s hearing, syn. 
of hiturrc: aid a a'lumrc kajijana. 

II. adj., with koji, only hearsay, 
smth. that rests only on hearsay, 
enado a'licm Jenji, enara okoebu itu- 
ana? That’s only hearsay, how arc wc 



alum 
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'to know whether it be true ? 

HI. trs, (1) to hear sinb. favoiirahlji| 
to i^ivc a favourable lieafin^*, to 
grant somebodv^s request : auanked- 
leaCy he granted our retjuest. (:2) 
with kaji as d. o , to be in tlie habit 
of obeying, to be obedient, to be 
d’sposed to li-tcm to ad vino : ni<lo 
kaji kae a/iivira, this follow does not 
oi)ey. lienee, k'Ji a) ici?' /loro, or, 
kij/z ilitnnnl^ an o])cdiont man, a sub¬ 
missive man. 

Tlio Eng. pliraseg .* to licar 
someone say or siying so and so, 
to hear sime one come or coming, 
to hear some one cry or crying and 
the like may, in ^Mundari, be con¬ 
strued ill tliree diff rent waj's. (1) 
The word denoting the action heard 
may stand in the ])articIplo of the 
definite prO'Cnt with the prnl. sbj 
affixed to it and followed by the 
iippropriato tense form of aiiim. ; 
J aiuwj idkoa^ I bear 

tlicm talking. (2) The barc-root 
f(*rm of the word donoilng tlie 
action hoard may be substituted for 
till participle of the df. prst.: 
jajCir-ii;\ aiiunjadkoa^ I hear them 
t.Iking, (o) The word denoting the 
action heard may take in the 

appropriate tcnsc-forni as affix, in 
which case the prnl. sbj. affixed 
either to this cpd, or to the word 
imm3diatcly preceding it : enlekate-^ 
jarjara'iuu?kcdko'ij I beard them talk 
or spe ik like tb it. 

lY. inlrs., (1) to be able to hear. In 
this meaning it is synonymous with 
luluHe dari \ kae aiu nea^ kae aiarn- 


(luria, hiturte k,ic dari a, h; 

cannot hear. (2) to hear, to listen, 
to ob(‘y : aiiimt) kao a'liun'i’at, bo wonT 
listen, lie won^t ob(‘y. 
ann)}-C}i rflx. v., to boar on('’s o>vn 
voice: aminai^ t^'pri s ;ire aiumcao 
ka darioi, amiiEt the n ti e of so 
many gniiis one c.iiuiit hoar rme'a 

j own voice. 

i a-p-autw, icpr. v., (1) to hear each 

other, to be widiln calling distance 
from each other; sanaia^gin j inate 
kaliis, apanDiz darijana. (?) with kaji 
to be in the habit of obeying* or 
Imtjniiig to advice: kaji km apai- 
If m a ; k a j i a pa ima h' ► i; o j a 11 Ic a n i vc e 

I sOtuba, cn kami ka:‘ i( iianran 
obedient min will b? accqited for 
anywoik even Ihongli In do not 
know that work, (b) with the afx. 
?e : to be or to ro/nain ivKhiii 
hearing dis'anec; semlera dindi 
upaiamre kepesc(Jlank i Ivnbdiurire 
dcRgako opomdarl 1 , when hunting, 
if those who wait for the gime, 
stand within hearing distaiico of 
each other, they are able to help 
each other in ca.s) of any dangerous 
animal appearing. 

N B. the Idlomalic cpd. iirpeafpa^uni 
Illy., to see and hear each other, i.te, 
to hove regular communication, 
intercouise with each otln r : hnnii3k- 
kora Asamteko arkldidikia; kaliia. 
ncpel apaiunifana mcideiai, nrngi i l- 
k.ma, tliey have snatched away nr, s*' u 
and taken him to Assam; I am ov( r- 
whelmed with grief b cansd^ Le and 
I can never either see or hear each 
other any more. 




a^iim^bai 


atiim-auilfl 

a’lit'n-Q ]> V , 1 to be lie inl . en- 

k me .'lie (IiMi:n"e Oiu’iiJ k i. aiiiuijitua. 
2' to obtain a licarbig, to obtain 
one’s re;]n st, to b3 grant,*d 0113 ’s 
petitioner prayer : ami iijiir r/fwvi- 
ojejj ttiy prote-t is s ir? (o be beard, 
t > be con^iil^’e 1 ; akoa ilarkliast ka 
(numja)U'iy th ir petllijii w is n'»t 
^^ranted. JV tj be andiMe or, v>iih | 
the lo b^ inanliblc : 

'J’anj iragara ])a\‘]aire {Sarvvadare 
aiurnoa^ uhen Ibc Tajna river is in 
il))d, it can 1)3 bearl frjm Sarwada. 
a^n-a'iaii vrb. n., the be irlng, the 
mor3 bcirlng, the rnpnlion : #11 

niitumra atiaiamo kfi saliatiij.oa 
even tin bare mention ot tbit name 
is unbearable; Porm.^sara knji 
anaiic‘j/re clknii napb.i, aiiim ikana 
■^‘bnlte kam jni adro ? Wln.t use is 
in tlie mere bearing ol God^s 
\voi\l i[ tU )U do not do what tbou 
bast beard ? 

V. Q, die a nimibcr oC epds. arc 
formed by adding specifying prds. 
to (tiii'ii. Most of tlie-e epds. arc 
strongly idiomatb. The f«)rmative 
infixes of the rfix and the repr. voice 
as well as that of the deidvcd vrb. 
iis. appear in the second j art of the 
cpd. Of those wbleb present no 
special idiomatic dilFiciilbies only the 
a. V. forms are g*ven ; 

alum-andij, a'um.andanj trs, to find 
out by listening, either who smb is 
or what kind of a person he is : 
aiumandaiijkow. ok) boroko jagari- 
ditana ; aid iiamhijlcoj^e e ikanako 
aiamtana, listeu to them to find ou^ 

wbut tlicy want. 

uiiiman(Uv\)-q p. v., lobe made o\>t by 


I b ei n ^ 1 is te n'‘''d to: (i\n w a v 0 d jj a n a h 0 . 

I 

a'li.ti-au trs , (t) to come fDm a 
distanC3 Lc ring all the time : apo:> 
durnsk hot i atomatoi3i, uidmauJq, 
from n‘ar the vllige 1 came on 
hearing your singing. ['1) to go and 
feteh news^ i e., to go ami listen and 
ihen coni ' anil rep u'c wliat one l.a; 
heard : lianoiro li’il 3 aiu'iian^n ? (’) 

lo b«ar by tialltion, lo get snilli. 
baiulel dovvn hy Ir.idition : liaiMin- 
kiAle ne kajile aiuinauiikadti* 
aid'iiii-p-ird repr. v, 1) j pjT li 
• 'a b oliiei b -ar’ng cicdi otli u* all the 
time : aiumapnujadcikiid^ napi;nlana, 
guiding tliemselv. s by the sounds of 
each other’s voice, th(‘y met cavh 
oth:‘r. 

aiunia:L-v\ p. v., (1) lo cjutione t) bo 
licard by smb wh ) approao’io.s. (-) 
to be r<^ported by people who wer.t 
to Ibten. (:^) to be banded down by 
Iradlt’on 

auima-n-uH vrb. n., (Ij tlm> continu- 
j.vg lo h.'ir whilst appr T ; 

aiunimauUko nap.irnj ina, tliey 
found cadi etiier by apj)roaching 
bearing each other all (b 3 time. (?) 
the bearing through reports Ijrought 
by such as w’cnt to listm : sen lo ka’o 
eiikeiii, aid natilldtc'c mundikedo. 

(3) tradition : r.ca baramkoete 
a'iii iiauad^cle ifunkena. 

aUim-bai intrs. and tr^, to list 'n 
well, attentively : ini serilan boro aea 
kajl aiumhai'ivie, that is a w‘se man, 
listen carefully t) bis word. 
aLiinilai-n iflx. v., to exert onesedf to 
listen atlenlively ; ainmbarjpp^ alum 
a'lop ’ baina ! exert yourselvo.s to listen 
attentively, d' n't slmm attention I 




Cl 


aTum-barbandu 

ainmiju-p-ai ropr. v., to listen alt?n- 
t*.v.‘ly to eaoli otli m-. 

ahifnh n o p. v ^ to be li Icned to 
ii! tentively : kaji aiainbiUjtnia. 

a”uii-barbjn:tu tis. a.n I iiras , to 
licar on’y in par'^ to lu'ar Ijiii inconi- 
]iiC‘toly ; kijile n 'lu'ubdrhaiitjuln, cui- 
111 n‘e kal(* iiimulikL'd i. 

' a:a.Ti-bara tr^-. and Inlr.i , i.) to 
her.* all I lln re. (3) t) hoar ii )\v 
arila^^i'n. (d) Ij ohi'y ii )\v and 
li 1. 

alum cam’jul trs , to lioir a *(0 1011 - 
t ill\ wilhoii' inlent’oni '»f bstonini^ 
for (‘ IV ‘s-di opphu^. 

a:nm g3}ob lily., t > a hoar- 

iny, io., t.) hoar wdh )iit ro^entni-Oit 
( r reply .smtli disi^roeahlo or harsh. 

arum^g^n je trs , to hoar away, i e., 
t ) inIsundor't ind uhit had b‘cn taid 
('I' or loro 1 : h rn’o, in so no oiroiinis- 
tano's and coilo'vi.s it me lUs to act ! 

1 1 lT') >d i’aith. 

aiu'.i In and i ilrn Itly., to 
tnlho. to Ocilc’i a hoardio*^ i*. c., (I) to 
|.^iido onesoU' by or act on a fo\v 
words one lias jnd c right, i'l) syn. 

Oi (iiifmjiL'ob. 

alum^hap^ trn an 1 in'rs., (1) (o 
li ton in silence. {'Z) ti listen with'»ut 
r'p'ywhcn it is ditlioulb t) do s'); 
nckan kaji cilrkite aut'jihnpeod'^ 
How is it possible to hoar sru*h 
thiiigs qnioily ? 

aTuiii idi tr*. and intrs., Itly., to 
1 ike a hearing ahead or away, i.e., (1) 
loontinne li t *ning, to coniinuj 
obyving ( ) to hoar sin!h. and re’ate 
it t > others. 

dsh lb A errko besgeko ' 


aluin-sab.^ ' 

taikona, aurnra eretedaR 6i'ajain,tlio 
omens lieerd hy us on the way 
tliitlicr wor^ favonr.ib’e, it i by the 
omens pi'iveivod by (he Ijrido’s jiarty 
wlion they wore on the r.t um v sit 
tliat the propose 1 arianginmn!: was 
.<]! oiled. 

alum joni Ir^ an 1 ini rs , It’y., to 
; eat a hearing, i e , to li-ton so as t> 
j profit hy what i^ said 
j alum keje tn. and int s., to I sten 
I with the lir.n d ‘t(rninatoa loahidi 
hy what is alvis‘*d oi ouUral. 

a"um k'jmbjru trs., Itly, (o signal 
a hearing, i (* , to sjiy out, hy trying 
to heir th?.n, the plain and seorets 
of ano'her par!y. 

arum mundl (rs and in trs , to niulcr- 
stand fully all tliat is hoiipg or lias 
been said. 

aJiim-nam irs an 1 inlrs, ITy , to 
find a hearing, i.(J . 1) to e it ;h Ih) 
sound of soiu ’b )dy^s vo e ■ : lu'o.c’, 
a7U’d:inp rd, io iiii] cci'h‘oilin' or Io 
suoceel in m ooting e.rch olh‘r hy 
lic'aring each oth 3r's ealU or shou's. 
2) t> accidentally ovoilioir what 
oth ers sgv; li Ml lot inreia a)u 
lijtf 1 overheard him hiikbiting. 

aliim^leka, a^umolekate adv., an li- 
bly, in an aud.b’e in inn r, ti.s 

to bo besrvl : nni dc kaklajino. 

^ % 

TliC sunt' adv. wi'li 111' ncg.itivo 
paiticlc /d, me ns inaud.bly ; 
ka a'iamo'ckatekud^ jigartina 

aiiinK^lekitl alj., aulible ka 
(liu’iiolekaa jigar, iniudibb; talk. 

aluni'Sab.;^ ti.e., It y., %to bear 03 
dregs, i.e., to lire of lisUiiing to sinth. 
one Ins hear 1 over ai.d agiin *.011 
kanidolc aiumsiib ;^kcda, ela^^ 




kfinialcm, we are tired of hearing* 
tliat st vy, Tv-I ite another one to in. 

a?uni-sa!a Irs. and intrs.^ (1) to 
jist; n «b one party without minding 
what others say. (2) to bcliev^o or to 
accept the edvice or obey the orders 
of one party without minding wdiat 
others may say to the contrary. 

a:iim»s(5je trs. and intrs., (I) syn. 
of soje mohle alum, to obey with 
good will; witli unrestricted readi¬ 
ness. (:2) to obey in good faith an 
order one has misunderstood : 
ultatet9k aiiinisojckeda, I obeyed in 
good faith an order I mi^-under- 
stool nenc3 the adj. aiu')isnjt 
dasi; a submissive s rvant. 
ainmsonT)je vrb. n.^ tli^ readiness to 
obey, the good will : alumsondjete 
gomkc daslko sukuailkea^ the master 
was pleased \vllh the good will of 
the servants. 

alum-sorlQ trs , bdy. to h sav smth. 
thrown precipit dely, i.c., not to 
understand iTop^'uly becaure the 
Bpeakcr spoke too fas^ 

alutn-suku trs , to hear with 
^pleasure. 

aTum-suniar (rs., syn. (d at Kinurum, 
aTum-tarkad trs., to hear well, pro¬ 
perly, in spite of some di^nculty, 
V. g, the distance : banie kakrilala, 
ap’sare cnata^e alumlarJcaokcdit, his 
elder brother shouted to him, he did 
not understand him until he had 
shouted thrice. 

alum tuka trs., to take a hearing 
along with one before going away, 
i. e., to just listen still to smth. 
before going, to take a word or 
•order unto the way. 


N. Ik Gutnre citirli aiunitaha-^ 
ah an a, dolabu derail, a partridge has 
been lieard a niomoiit ago in the 
scrub jungle, let us go to look for it. 

a?um-ukti trs., syn. of avnmkum-^ 
burn. 

alara-urum trs., to recognize smb. 
from his voice, his way ot speaking 
or stopping; t(i recognize-an animal 
from its cry ; to rcoognize smth. by 
tlie sound it ]'.roduces. 

alur I, sbst , (1) a radiated heat, 
s'i strong as t) be disigreeable or 
scorching, in entrj. to a gene¬ 

rally pleasant, moderate radiation : 
elaulo pura^a maja^ea, aiurdo 
janao ka sukua, the word 
denot:‘s a raliatio:\ or warmth which 
is generally pkasant, whereas the 
heat denoted by a)ar is always 
disigrecablo. It is not used of the 
radiat’on from the sun : seia^gclra 
claR eskarge ciluvIco m^'ta. 2) a 
scucliing by steam or by hot water. 

II trs, to sc ircli : scRgol aiur- 
Icrdkoa kfi salMi irvoleka. 

III iiitrs , (1) impr.d,, to feel a 

scor jhiug li\it : aiurjaina, anirk'ina, 
(2) pisk, to scorjh : " dasukulo 
aiura, steam too scorches. 

alureit rilx, v., to exposo oneself 
to sc orchil g. 

a-p-a/ur repr. v.: upuclurjapatekiR 
apaiurjaiia, both got scorcdied by 
pushing each other close to the fire. 
ainr-o p. v., to bo scorched : 
aiurjaure sunumur potagoa, if one 
get scorched the cpiderm peels off, 
a-n-aiur n., (1) the scorching V 
anaiurra ranu okoepe ituana? (2) the 
manner or intensity of a scorching ; 
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aja-baja 


# 

aJiir 

aiia 'iure aiurjana,. gofa lionnK' 
taragij’iak ma^ he got such a scorch¬ 
ing* tint his whole body has 
become quite hot. 

alur Xag, var. oE aea)' Ila^. 

aja (H, dja) 1. sb t., vocative of 
address to paicrnil and malernal 
graudfdtliers and graiid-unctcd. Ii 
is considered imro to aihlrcss 

the gran Ifalh -rs by a^jj Anioog 
grandchll Inui and grand-n‘pliows 
speaking of their grandfather •oi 
grand-uncle, ajtt, is also used as sbj._, 
or d. 0 .: aja liijutana, our grand- 
uo.cle is coming. 

11. intrs., with inecrtnl ind. prn! o., 
to call smb. gr mdriillicr or gr oil- 
uucle, i.e., to have h’m as giami- 
father or gran .1-11 mb' : aj 
ajiitdidi^y he is my g.’iiidiatli r 

The cpd. c.jdljradi iss.-llom 

heard. 

aj^, aja aja (Sinh. alia-aJui and 
]\It. djd, to ask repeatedly) tr^., to 
worry sinb. with i’C(|U-'sts: tisiia.do 
ale orqr^n hon kliubo ajndjutdiia. 

aJa ! ajahae ! aja-aja 1 ajaCa 1 ajaSa- 
taiia^I ajiga ! ajagakaic^ ! ajani ! aja- 
nataiA.I I. cxchiinition of piin, 
N.B. The forms aja'iUl or ajaed- 
tai^ are used in the prcsnioe of 
boys or men ; tlic forms in yu are 
used in the presence of ono^s mother, 
or of men older than oneself; an 1 
the forms in na are used in tU* 
presence of women. 

II. intrs., to utter th?s3 exolama- 
tions: enkfige aloiu ajdgd<^a^ ami- 
ua^do ka basua. 
ajd ! variatil of ajadds 


ajab (\. r//wondorfu!) T. aclj., 
(1) ^Vith Z'///it forms a kind of .inter-- 
jection c(j[vlt. tj the Eiiglish : impoi- 
sibi*! ill ;omprchonsi!)le ! IM.irxgri 
gojanam men, kaji^’o ! • setarmo, 
Iidikri, seiib'icafane tiikma b‘Sgo, 
afaiKgra d’cl, siycst thou, incredible ! 

I saw hi n goi ig about in go >d 
lie.alth tlin v jry nKU’niug. (2) AV'ith ' 
it in a IS, a w jrk that is well 
nigh i upo^slbl ' either oi acc)unt of 
its intrin.dc diiricnlty or on ac‘ounti 
of its amount : kupnl^)(c kair3^ sena^ 
kami men a. 

II. a Iv , (1) witli /'{//, to a pay in- 

«.TedibIe tiling'^, to talk iiJU'Cnse, • 
(o give irnpo^’sibh) orler.s: ajabcdi 
ka.jikeda. (d) with do DO 

ell I of w n*!v : (tj ib/i'j kamik iia. 

aja-baja, aja bajar> Nag. (Or. ar/k- 
P'drj'fL a jingle from Iho H. arajdnd) 
svn. (if Jdnit f^p i[ni II.is. dfjdd 
and, pii'lly, alj aj^hafl I. sbst., of 
twine, rope or thread, a tangle; 
the condition of being entangled ; 
nokan njiihajire cileka miindi 
niiuoa? How is on j to fin I tlio 
beginning of the thread in such 
■1 tangle V 

If. adj , sjUi. of ctjdhajitaJc'iiiy en¬ 
tangled ; pitilcatc cna^ 

muudi namoa, one can ^ find the 
beginning of an entangled thread, 
only after opening it out. 

III. trs, (1) to entangle, to ravel 

threal: g^ta 8ut\itt luldom ajahaja^ 
taclay kil rara^l^ka. (2) to entangle 
snb., to impede or catch by entangl¬ 
ing : h.ipu jaloinrcko (ijahajakia* 
jjabya-d) rflx, V., tO 



aja-barako 


aja-nata 


enfangle on ?SL If ; linp^iko j.ilomruk) 
o jdb'jjad.ui, 

^Jcib'iju-Oy aj ih'ij to-n p. v., ' 1 ) of 

ibroal, ct*.^ to got ('ntiuiqbvl, ravell- 
oj : sutiin aj'ihaj tak i:id. (v) to g‘t 
critangl.cl in or by tlir.aJ, et.'; 
aii 1(1 hon d'b^Uanie upalbanfirlreo ; 
aj ibj/djoejdda, wlnl t swimming, 
a boy got entinglovl in the diffuse 
stem? of a lotus plant and got 
drowned. 

njdhaidy aj'ibaJ<fge, ajdhdjdtan^ aja- 
ha)abg o, ajab \/<i(Van a 1 v , modiIio? 

rilcan, rikan, witli tlie meanings 
above. 

‘wja-baralo Xag. syn. onalajiu^- 
guJl'jlhx^. si st , the near anc's'ors 
of tiio family : ajabarahog anaarelon, 
we live on the holding ae piir tl by 
our ane?stors. 

ajrj-bujcj Has. “(Or. 

stammering ; in gimcr- 
al, slovenly, ball}) 1 . adj , Nvith 
kiji ( 1 ) faulty, gramn>a! ieally in- 
cor;G?t language (ri (*onrnsc 1 , unin- 
i'lligihle on ac’ouiit of meiital 
p rfurbation. 

ir. trs. and inlr'., 1 ) to speak a 
language incorrectly : jag re ojghu jg- 
keih. {'?.) t> 0(011000(1 or oinfuse 
smh. by threats or otlicru isc so as 
to make, him tilk incohen iiUy: 
oneaikato medikaitcm (U'jbnjjJgia, 
lliou ait co'iFu'lng him by keeping 
ft wing Tvt him iti tint way. 
njqhnjq'i rllx. v , to talk confnsnliy 
f i* >m fear o V sli 1 111 ^. 
ogg.:J)iijit-g p v., to he confouudud (-v 
confined In oiio's talk by oth r*. 
^jQbnjgic adv., ircirr'cUy, in a 
faulfy \\\y, imp rf'Ctly : Hnr.> kaji 


n/gbajggcc j agaIM. 

(7 ig h H jg tc adv., with k gi a n d s wi - 
onymes, to talk coiifus(d!y owing 
to mental perfairhation. 

ajagara (II. ajagar) adj., used, IIko 
ajantn^ of animals only, large-sirad : 
ojaga ra mcr )m It is apj lied to 
men only as a nicknun e . 
ajagara-n j). v., to grow largo-si ^id : 
ama kera nj(tg^ydj mi, 

ajal trs cans., to givi to llek, t) 
cau%3 to lick by lid. lifig s nth. ?<> 
tdose that it can he reader I with lh> 
longu^ : liliwasli ajalh^lkda. 
a/il-cn rll\. v, to licdv.- toh-kalmi 
oni'iia ? kin nJdJenlana. 
njiil-o p. v, (1) t) g^^t something 
piG.sonled for licking it off : h n 
Q,' \\\\ aja! (!) 1 1 ho presented 

to ho lickrd : ti ajiUg^ma. 
a^p-ajaA iG[ r. v., to giv(3 so nc-* 
thing to lick t > oa‘li oth u* : hoiik’u 
hurnnisnkuklu ^ p(\iaJ i a n a, 

I a-)t‘ajal vib. n., tlie amount iff i\'(| 

' to lick ; 113 h m liurnms’ikiirjsi 

. a j'a'kja, moo ic ni;‘t'>Iad j ina, 

' tliey male this child liok sneh an 
amount of honey that I.e hcciin-j 
; disgusted with its swOLtm ks 

ajjii, anjan (iJ 'd/kv, anjdn) adj., 
unknown : adjCm raiiuiii, ouln, 

I hngijanne. 

a j dale Has. onjduie Xcg. edv,^ 

I 1) ivithout knowing a c 'rtaiii 
fact or state of things, unsn.-pcoting- 
Iv : honniekori ha uakanamentein 
: hijuakaiva ci ? - ka, gemke, djdnfe, 
(‘til kajiiiKiitc. (3) in Ila.s. syn. of 
I ardkf. 

*>'‘aia-naTi sbd., tlm idationship 
<\i-t ing t*ot\N 0‘n a giM lulfdlle r a nd 
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h s gi'aniLson, or grand-uncles and 
their nejdiows. N. B. tlie idiom : 

a'uiii afanata mona, he U my 
grand father (or my gra,’.id* uncle). 
Grandfathers or grand-uncles say ; 
inilo aina j dna td llien i, ho is iny 
grandson (or giand-nepLcw). 
ajanta^ ajonta syn. cf aiagirj. 
ajar, ajar^ ajora Us., to instil drop 
by drop, esjucially used of medicine 
for the eyes or the eaig : luturre 
a)an me. 

N. B. tliJ Idiom, used in (p-iarrids : 
ami ili misao kaira. ajoralwla ^ 

I never goo a single drop of rxe- 
bcer froai thee. 

ojur-c:tj (fjar-ni^ ajoro-n iAk. v , 
(1) to let a medic?inc be instilled 
into oiU'^s <'‘y*'S • m-dal:aii:i(', 

ajorenmcdlee liijnakina, Jiis I 

are inflamed, he came to got, m di- i 
cine iust'lled info iheni. (i) to re- I 
n7ain pu’p^'^> ly unrler a leak sous j 
to let the water fall on one.self drop | 
by dr^'p : a I in a]orc)i^ , 
ajar'O, djor-o {i-V., (1) t) g..‘t a j 
m dicine instilled into one^s eyes 
or eai.^ (d) to under a leak, (d) ' 
to ooze out drop by drop : snnuiu ! 
lentanre gariate atauakariarc ajoroi, | 
when tlj^y press out oil, it oozt s out 
drop by dr p into the vts-el put 
iindorncatli to receive it. 
annnjor vib n., the instillation : rnisa 
anajortc kae bugijauji, barsSlc 
0 jorkia, bo was not cured by a single 
insliilatloiu in.^tllled (tlie medi¬ 
cine) twice. 

ajar Nag. Irs, with or without 
iiufum^ name, as do, to e'tcom, to 
prrse, to jm^gnify. bosp k-vji i 


ajatlrl 

f misao kae kajila onamenteH ajarjaia 
I m^t even once did lie tell a lie, that 
' !>. why I liave a big'b opinion o£ 
bun ; be gem esenlei ama 

nuiumko ajarca, if thou cuiidncfc 
tliyself properly people will pra'so. 
thy name. 

ajan-en rflx. w., to act in Ordoi* to be 
e.^teerned or prai.s,\l ; ajarcntanaCy 
or nuln no >jja)u nhnia. 

' djar-o p V , t) be esteemed, pvaNed : 

: bugi.i s"sjnmentee ajarot .na. 
i (fri-'ijdr vrb.n., syn. of a/iniaraf^, 
esteem, piaisg fane', glory-. 

, Poiinesor.i iUidJar bjbaoka ! Glory 
be I ) Cjod ! 

ajjiuri (Sad. ^>jjdi) I.sbst , fix?o 
I ime, loiMU'c •' ap'“a ajaj^ru’c iiijupe, 
C''/mc wliwi you have fn'' time: aGa 
nj I'drirc bijupt', coin r when,we have 
fre.e time. 

IT a^j , {') (jf tiiu', free; njauri 

bulina, cnab i kimia, (f) of men, fr o 
from Wv)ik : ajai'iri boroko bar^jena, 
(d) of b iskot-, VC s‘Is and the bke, 
e npty, reidy to be u^ed : ojaevi 
tuuki niena.d ? 

III. trs , (1) of vessels, bask ts and. 
the like, to emjdy out so as to b:ne' 
tlicni r *ady f<'r u-^e • cimin tin^kiR 
ajatirn'd':' (2) of perso.is, to free 
fron work, to give fiee time: bar 
gliantaleka ajddrikir^me (•)) wl h 
\vords denoting some action, to 
diininisb, so as to give soni.^ fro ^ 
time or respite ; kamii ajavrilce<lko<i ; 
eraiQ.c, njaitrikedU^a. % 

fijanri-it r‘!x. v., to mike tlnae by 
fleeing ones.df . from work i 
(ijaH,rinkdC. 

/;////u'-p p.v., ( 1 ) of vcs'cls, to b:i 
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aji hanar; 


(-'luptied. {2) of person^, (/) to be 
;i]Io\v.d nr free time : mod sunjko 
iij I r nna (^j) to g-ob rid of some work 
bv’ llnMiing it olf : en kami aarira, 
tijaariua. 

a-n-aja't:ri vib.n., the extent of 
cm])ty’ng vO'^cIs, eto.^ the extent ‘of 
ftceirig or lidding’ oneself of work: 
au (1 ja}>!'ii iij.'.fn ikedn^ sobtii kaneiko, 
tuigkiko sauiagea, he has made such 
ii el^avanco lint all kinds of badicts 
are empty now; an/iJaurLi ajanri- 
keda, tl^irggapa samagoc dubakain, 
he has llnidicd off his wuik* so 
completely or so fast^ that nowadays 
he Sits idle. 

ajVitu (IF. surprising) j 

I. aclj., wltl 4 or la ml, wonder¬ 

ful : ajgul' kjjiin kajik'da. 

II. trs , {•!) to eateh in great nuin- 

hers : Lai ai ele senkeiialc 

(ijgafJc( (Ucoctj wo went to halo for 
11 sh, we oanght great nuinhers of 
them. (d) to sjold vcO’y iniudi, vt-ry 
sevoro'y : eraudulo (i/t/uf/iijc inendo 
l:a? sr.j(>nj!\nrv, dded him verv 

nnndi but be did not eeriO'ct himself. 
(.')) (o ^isit in great numbers; 
k ujuilko ajijaiL'l gU'a. 

ujgnt-cn^ <fjgu(u-ii idix. v., to come 
, cr go in large numbirs: kunulko 
ajgaliivjana inandi kale puraudaria- 
Ima. 

fijghl, ajgnfge adv., in great niim- 
bev^, in groat (piniilit’es, wondo’- 
iuily : inajngea^ it is wonder¬ 

fully last^. 

(Sinh. occ'i ; IMt. oj~i') I f^yn 

of jidf frvninine of dja, like whiw.h 
it is cc.ustnied. Xw the case of 
gvaudinolhcrs it is more polite to 


address them with cu/^, 

II. aJi also means senior sister as or- 
diniry it.nun rued in all mases, oxc>‘])t 
ilie vocative of address for whleli 
or 7ia}ia are used. Hence the 
English, she is my, thy, hi'^, etc., 
senior slslcr, a c rendered by : 
(hu Hi!Iduitdt'iir^y 7iiinuaiiaii^) 
naualdiu! etc. 

N. B. aji with (he pos. alfixes, 
ajim.ajHc, my, thy, his (her), always 
denotes the senior sister in Has. ; in 
Nag. they say nanan^^ iiiUianii 
71 an 

The cpd. ajihiiria^ is seldom heard. 

ajib (A. M'l/ihj worthy, ])roper, 
just) adj., with kitjj truthful speech. 
dji^jidjih adv^., (1) with kiji, to speak 
truthfully, t) toll the truth : d///;- 
dy//> kajiime. ( ’) with kanu, to ait 
honestly : djihljlh kamimck 

hanar I. sbst., tlie elder sister 
of one's lui-band or of one’s wife ; 
the vocative of addres.s is da) : korado 
djiJianarlg nuputum oro jiipatid, niiad 
jiatirc duhilrigiini miad hauakare 
lija dn, miad oature lljii tiki ka 
ba.oa, tire opomo ka baioa, a man- 
and his senior sister-in-law may 
neither name nor touch cacli otliei*, 
they may not sit nor stand togetlier 
on the same mat, nor may tlioy 
hang tlieir clothes on the.'same peg, 
nor have their clothes steamed in the 
same earthen vessel, and, when they 
make over sinth. to each other, they 
may not give it into or take it from 
each other’s hand. The luics allud¬ 
ed to by ail ordinary jMunda in this 
cxainjile arc pari of the prophylactic 
measuics 'with whivU tlig ^Yi:^dom cT 
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far-away times surrounded the 
family against tbc destructiva in¬ 
roads of the unbridled sexual pas¬ 
sions. A full account of these is 
given under ai^gir, 

11. inlrs., with inserted ind. o., to 
call smb. one^s senior sister-in-law : 
ajihanaraiaij^^ ojihanariaidii^ she 
is my senior sister-in-law, 

ajom trs , (1) to feed- smb. by put¬ 
ting the food into bis mouth ; 
geroako akoa honkoko ajoinkotana. 
(2) figuratively, to put materials 
into a mat bine : da'iriic kad-oinko 
ajomca, they bold the cotton to the 
gin. (3j to add moro cotton, licnip, 
libres or straw to a rope or string 
in the making : buro galaTa.tam’e 
busuko ujomeui. 

cijoui-oi rflx. v._, to submit to being 
fed in this manner. N. B. the 
idiom : ajomakanae or tiiajomalcina^ j 
ho is keeping his finger in his 
mouth, he Is sucking his linger. 
a-p-ajom la pr. v , to give each other 
to cat in that way : hurlia, hoiiko 
purasixko apajoma, 

ajom-o p. V., to be fed aa under (1), 
(2) and (3) of the act. v. 
a^-n^ajorn vrb. n., the act of thus 
feeding or the manner of doing it : 
anajom kain taukakeda, thou hast 
nob done the feeding in the right 
way; mi^a anajomte mi(J ruba 
kasome cabala, she held as much as 
a whole fistful of cotton to the wheel 
at once. 

ajonta var. of ajanta^ 

ajor, ajoro var. 

aiifia ! var, of 1 ctjdnd / 


ajtiria (A. MajJtuli, laziness) I. 
!?bst., undue fear of work leading to 
sham inability, to malingering ; 
inig. monre pura ajiiria mcna. 

IL adj , with Iioro, one who sLams^ 
a sharamer : ajiirhi boroko eskarle 
darioa bar api horotoko goea, it takea 
two or three shammers to carry the 
amount which cam bo carried by a 
single man. 

III. intrs., (1) impvsl., to feel inclin-*. 
ed to sham : ajin'laj<na* {1) prsb, to 
feel really indi-p 'Sial for work on 
account of a kind of heaviness arising 
from tlio weather cr from a slight 
bodily indisposition : alubrega boya 
galai3,garauppe, setadupo ajuri^if 
plait a lot of straw rope to-night, 
to-morrow (in the raw mornings wa 
now have) you will not bo disposed 
to get up early and work. 
o/nriu-n rdx. v., to shaui inability 
for the time being : ne lion 
aniana, alopc liebeia. 
ajiiriii-o p. V., to gel into the habit 
of shamming ; puragoo ajiirlajana. 
ajar I age adv., with ai d/carded ae or 
aid^ar/idiij is syns. with ajurlakid. 

akabaka, akabakad Nag. (H. akba^ 
Ix'dnd) 1. intrs. iini)rsl., to oxperienoo 
a feeling of oppression, of suffoca¬ 
tion : akdbul'abjqina, 

IL trs. cau^., (1) to cause a feeling 
of suffocation in smb. : saeadpa 
aJcdba/cabklaj or, akdbaJcabklapQy 
medmuarsa otataipo, you are suffocat¬ 
ing him, take off that cloth from 
his face. (:2) to dumbfound smb | 
alopo akdhakubia. 

^ okdia ka^fif ukubukad-jt rflx* v* 
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li^urativoly syn. of cuciirao, ucuru- 
cnmbiu'Uy cururjcnrf^d, to Le impa¬ 
tiently look’ll;^ forward to some 
coming event : luru senoe uL'ida- 
/caonfana, 

akabal'd-Oj o^Abtd'ab o p. v, (1) to 
g^t suffocated : naminma lija alope 
uiuia^ akxhdkioae^ do not cov r him 
np with so many elothrs, he will 
h i VC dlfTiculty of breathing. (:J) to 
get dumbfounded : akjhaJcabakdnac. 
aklbakalekiy aklbakao'eki adv , in 
a way or manner that causes soffoca- 
tion or dll nbfounding : neredo 
akabakableka golmalakam, ther.* i-i 
here a dumbfounding or unspeakab’e 
disorder. 

akxbaktinl ekdy akxbakabql ekn adv, 
with or without the afx (je or ) 
so as to get suffocated : akabakao^e- 
kagepe rikakia, yon have treated him 
in such a manner to cause him 
difficulty of breathing. (?) so as to 
make smb. actually dumbfouiikd : 
akxbakaolekafe aloin botoi^koa. 

N. B. The dinst. afx. n turns these 
two ad vs., into adjs. with the 
corresponding meanings. In both 
the adj. an I the adv. forms the a in 
tliesyllahle ha maybe lengthened, 

► aJcxbdkdbleka, akabakdolekiin^ eia. 
aka^ akab^ akahaka^tan, aka^lc- 
kao, aka^akajjlekan adj., pure white. 
It is generally used as adv. modify¬ 
ing the adj. pumlij white, especiilly 
when this stands as prl.: akihakih- 
gei, akahhkjgea^ akahlcki pundidy 
a/c'ihakabfana, akahakahfa7i pundia ; 
akahlek(i\ lija, a pure white cloth. 

N. B. These forms aie syns. with, 
and analogous to tarallcka and 


burudh^ki. In songi the word' 
taral stan Is still alone as poetic syn. 
of pundi. Three olln r de-ignat’ons 
of whiteness are derived from names 
of plants poerolckdy white like the 
paro tuber ; moronlek \ as white as 
tlij inoron fibre, rntalckd, as white as 
the rafd flower. These do not re- 
dujilicate, nor do they take tlie afx. 
tan. The forms givun above are 
adverbs modifying pundi. 'fho 
afx. n transforms them into adjs : 
rniaekni lija, a cloth as white as tv 
rut a liower. 

akad ooil. t*'m-c hTx, per^orniing 
two distinct funoiio.os i.i c -Mi-cxo n. 
with all tr; an i s)n.' i itrs | rd 

It forint tlic pf. ts. .I all ) r is. 
then and th.'r ) c .v o. a-' t’’s.. i e , 
as in actual rekitim to tl.(‘ t( r.'n.ires 
of the act*on den-t d Pr il Gojects' 
stand b'tween akad and the link- 
word a. Ini. prill, o’j(‘e( s are not 
preoded by a. Wh ni ( r / stand 
as ins3.t‘1 objec's, the lina’. d of ak id 
is, in Has , eli led and by way of com¬ 
pensation the a is then chc ke 1 inti 
a. In that ca^e the 7.;^ of c:iang/i 
into the so-called li(juid sound 
Hence nelakaina is cqvlb. to ncla- 
kadii^a \ is eqvlt. to neJa- 

kadia, Jlefore prnl. o’j.cto com¬ 
mencing with a consona it, the d is- 
checked, into d : nclakitduieaiK^. 

The pf. ts. direcl^y signifies that an; 
activon is completed, an 1 it implies 
that its effects or the state brougiit 
about by it are continuing still. 
The Mundas adhere strictly to this 
in their way of speaking aiv;l 
this piMotice gives rise to ccitam 
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i Komatio cxpre^sioiij?, in wlii.'h 
t:iL‘ pf. is ws^d, wlicrj wo wo*ild ra- 
liior expect prjt. teii'^3 iorms oL' it mu 
or synonyins ; cii lioruiu, dcldjciun, 
[ luive sjcii lhIl^ man an I therof'jrj 
know him ; on h um. ka’u ssd(ikd)tit, 
I u.vor followe l tluit roa I and there- 
t*L>rc3 do not know it; on j» k:iiw^ 
jo>ji,.i/c I I litVJ not. taloji tint 
fnuL anti llioiofor^ d > not know how 
it tastes. Tn tlio^o (aw's the ^lundas 
n .‘0 the pr. forms in ordt r to directly 
denote the «1¥ ets ov the leadts 
ot an aetioii havini^ bjeii 2 )crfornicd 
or o mil tod, 

'] he (lift'oionces oi' function b.twoeii 
the pf. ty and the stitio past may 
l.e stated as follows : The 23f. ts. is a 
fii nple shitomont of an a^*comj)Ii-lied 
faet with the connotation that its 
ill c'9 are still continuing. It ct)n- 
notes nothing re^^p cling the inteii- 
t‘on or the state of mind of the agent. 
Tlio static pa^t on the contrary 
e >011 )tes or ratln^r pr'ni'rily denotes 
th-* intention or the stite of mind 
of the agent, d'he pf. ts. is 
e real tense form in ihe strict mean¬ 
ing of the word; whereas the static 
p.i-t is rath r a inodidc ition of the 
j^rjd'cite^s meaning by the static 
afllx id. It is therefero a mood form 
rather tiian a tens3 form : duare 
nhkudcij he has opened the door (and 
as a matter of fact left it op u so 
that it is still ajar) ; ditare nltada, 
he put the door ajar with the inten¬ 
tion that it should remain open. 

2® Tt forms the cut. pist. of trs. 
pul^. and of all intis prds. except 
tho'O which diTinetly df note le^t in 


a pi ice or .sflliKs? silch.;*. Tlies j 
form tlieir cnt. prst. in akii.t J^y 
in trs. j)rds are here imd/r.'.t^od n ifc 
only such as ar3 so frjin thi very 
nature of tlieir meaning such as 
to walk, Ini' alv3 such a^ ar , by t’le 
nature of tfieir m aning trs., but are 
then and tin re, by a deliljtrale act of 
mental ahs'raetion, c > n o ved a; 
intrs.,i .o , as iulejeudent of th ir 
terniu'-u. In Mnndivi tltii distine- 
t on llnds an out.var I encores ion in the 
fact that, ill the e.is ‘ of such ahstr.i - 
tinn;, tlie pnil. objv'oti are n 0 
inserted: h /nko(3 ihijdd^o.t^ h' i-i 
just new (emliiipg the chi-M- 
ren ; honkne he is a 

teacln r. 

Th ; cnt. prst. implies tliit an acthni 
already hegiiii; m;ut b3 continued 
through the pi\ s 3nt inlotlie fidure 
without iiitorru^^tion, until omLiIu 
circumstane 8 or pesitiv) or In*; 
cause it te cearo. Tijc continuity 
here sp )ken of uny apply e ther t) 
numcrieany one and t'.ic s ime aetio.i 
or t<3 luinoiieally dislimt act': of 
a homogeneous series. In tlie first 
case the eontinnity is j>hysicary 
unlnteri upted : ypu/r 1 kee[> 

on carrying It, i e., I have nevt r put 
it down for a single nijine.it In tho 
SLCond case the cjntiunity is only a 
moral one, inasmuch as it implies 
that ea.h time an cccision presents 
itself for perfornTng a \ act^ belong¬ 
ing to a certa’n series, that occasion 
sliall not or m\y not be mis-'Cj ; 
eii jail nfio ako.i disuinvc bolotanko 
gocakddkogeai those people st ll con¬ 
tinue killing cvefy one who enterg 
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their couiitiy. 

In the i. rn. ge U generally caflix- 
el. The insertion the prnl. 
objects and the consequent phonetic 
ohinges follow the rules given above 
for the perfect tense. However, in 
the elided form of the first prs. s. 
the 7 .^ of the insertoil remains un¬ 
changed because it is followed by the 
afTi'C : ldla/ca-i?^fjeae, he keeps look¬ 
ing at ra^j siRsvtn^le sena/cadgea^ 
we keep on walking the whole day. 

The cnt. prst. is inuwh used in the 
imperative m. In it the aHiK gc 
is not used. In the imperative of 
the second prs. s. the d of a^,nl is 
generally dropped before the prnl. 
afx. }/ic% and then the of me also 
falls away. Hence: in I'akad.nc 
generally becomes niruJeam^ keep on 
running. 

"N.!!. The peculiar fact of trs. ts. 
affixes ending in d aiul inlrs. affix..s 
in Uy is not restricted to the pf. ts : 
it is common to all tenses so that 
Mundari has a doable set of tense 
signs: l:edj ahad, ledy jid^ tad, 
rigorously restricted to trs. prds.; 
Jceii, al-'aiiy leii, tiniy restricted 

to intrs. prds. and to the rilx., the 
repr. and the p. vs. of trs. prds. 
These voice forms express modes 
of thought in which the sbj. 
of the sentence is no longer 
considered as performer of an action 
necessarily tending to a terminus, 
but as l?eing in a slate in which 
he undergoes the effect of the action 
in qucsUeii. 

This is a very remarkable fact for 
paore tbau one leasou, In no orga¬ 


nic langiiag' do prds. ewr Iiave any 
outward s:g i indicative ol: transi- 
tivencss or intransitivenoss; an I in 
^[iindari, which (bes express these 
two quilities or rather males of 
conceiving aictions in S’.ich a clear 
and characteristic manner by the 
in.^ertion of prnl. obj'ots Into tr.s. 
prds, we would iiiturally onshler 
a furthir o itward sign as p.*rfceL]y 
superlhious. 

That which wc call tran^iitivmess 
is an essential f.Mt ir^of all forms 
of real activity, i.e., of ac'.ijiis sucli 
as they take place in.reality. iMo>t 
actions whioli arc re illy p a*for.ned 
arc as litLlo conceivable without a 
terminus to which they tmd m they 
are couccivihle without au agamt 
who performs them. Actual eating 
is as impossible ami therefore as 
inconceivable without smth. which 
is being eitcii as it is without some 
one who cats, or to express tlie same 
thing In grammatical terms : a real 
action must have both a sbj. and a 
d. o. The following prop, expresses 
the same truth in metaphysical 
terms : the nexiu between a real 
action and its terminus is as essm* 
tial as that between the action and 
its agent. 

When the mind, which has th® 
power of conceiving actions in 
many varying ways, .conceives an 
action as real, then the distinct 
perorption of these essential connec¬ 
tions between it, its terminus, 
and its agent, must form an 
integral part o£ that concepiion. 
Such a conception always o.^nstitutes^ 
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a mental judgment, and ‘the 
spoken counterpart of this is always 
a propbsltiun. . In these spoken 
counterparts we naturally try to 
reproduce as much as po sible by 
some outward sign, all the essential 
features of the judgement itself. 
The nexus between a'dion and ag'ont 
is in all Ianguag('s expressed by th ‘ 
juxtaposition of the word denoting 
' the iKjtioii ([)rd.) and the word denot¬ 
ing the agent (sbj.). In the older 
Ai’van langnnges this contact has 
led to the coalesce nee of both words 
-into a single cpd. word, whereas 
in Mundari the sbj. has preservcil 
its form and, besides tliis, the liberty 
of preceding' or following the prd., 
provideel it remain in immediate con- 
-taet u itli it ; sena-/ty or gapa- no sena. 

•In Aryan languagt's the nexus 
between the trs. ])id. and its lermi- 
ims or d. o, finds its oirtward cx;i\s- 
sion in. the nccusativo ea^e form of 
that word, wliich denotes tlie d. o., 
V. g, comedo p iSlundari 

marks tlie nexus more cmiiliatically 
bv inserting into the very prd. form 
ti prn. denoting the terminus or d. o. 

It is therefore already u iniofi 
improbable that, in addition to this 
etophatic mode of marking the 
ncxufe, the INIundari mind should 
haYC had recourse to still another 
outer sign of it. Hence we may 
suppose that the final d of the tense 
affixes is not a formative element, 
liavmg for its function the signi¬ 
fication of that nexus, but that it is 
merely euphonic, resulting from a 
contact of two sounds which requires 


the softening down of one of tliem. 

Besides, there arc jiositiv© 
reasons supporting this view : 
(I) All analysis of tlie intrs. tense 
affixes seems to show conclusively 
that this d is merely euphonic. In 
^<///, loiy and aJean we havo 

clearly cpd. affixes, in which the 
fir:-t part is denotative of time. Ta 
and k<i arc but different forms of 
tlis same root d noting permanence 
in tim ? an 1 fixity in space. It is 
the denotation of perman 3 nce in 
time winch lends itself obviously 
for the denotation of the j^rst. ddic 
Santals use ka both for the df. and 
for the cnt. prsfc, whereas the 
Mund IS use tu for the df. prst. and 
reserve /-o f-Ji* the ont. )irsf.*, in the 
affix (i/can In both languages the 
weakening of into /ro has been 

inal(^ use of (o di-n )te a change ii\ 
time : ki di uol'^i a present, kc 
a past duration or time. 

J.c is used to denote the frlorlty of 
one aeti )n over another. In this 
form it yields the anterior future : 
lel-//?'aiu, I shall first see. In the 
past, kni being adde 1 to le» elides 
and is groaml down to n : \e\-Ie-krny 
becomes Ja is the indf. 

Mundari adj. and therefore lends 
itself readily to the expression of the 
vagueness attaching to the Mundari 
indf. pa.st and prst. In all of them 
n is evidently but the limiting dmst. 
root, fixing the peculiar timo^func- 
tion, for which these roots arc set 
apart in trs. and intrs. prds. 

Now in the case of trs. prds. the con¬ 
sonant,^ k aud( come into immedii 
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ate CGiilact with ii in nine o it of 

();?\'«n ; lellvc;/-’;?e-;ie lelke;;-X-ii3i,-ae, 
1 *]ko>i-ara^'ac. It is tlierefore vjry 
iiatural that the M 11 * 1 . 1113 , wlusn 
whol* lang‘iuge disfiig* I'shjs it-clf 
I y its i>r‘as!n^ euphony, shnuM try 
to lig'ile 1 these soniowliat h ^avy 
contacts ly changing n into the 
ohtchcl (1, which, wliile c uisid .‘rab!y 
ligl.tening th-‘ contact, his so much 
Fiinilarity with the ;» t’-at it might 
altnost he called a soit of Inpii 1 n. 
lUnoe the forms : lclk 'dm?ae, lel- 
kidklia,a"‘, Iclk .d'ai^ae, eLe. The 
f ict that so many Mon 1 is iifjiit 'll 
the forms still furthei* wln-n th • 
instn’te 1 objh'c s c).nrTic*nce with tlie 
vowed i by moans of elision and their 
j'cculiar ^daock, go s fart> support 
this view, inasmucli as it shows th nr 
general t.ndcMioy to en[)hjni- 2 ^ th nr 
pianun iiti n as much as p >ssihle. 

'i'liero are a few other eo isi h ra¬ 
tions pou ting in the same dirjetion. 

AVhen ihe iMunda ij obHgeJ to di- 
slingiiish ('X| 1'c‘tly between the itulf. 
and the df. pr t. tlrni he forms the 
df. pist of tr>. iris, by means of 
tile aflix Ian, It there were some 
intrinsic, i.e., some functional rcamn, 
deman ling that trs. a^Hxes must 
end in c/, be would bo obliged to use 
tad a id say, v. g , urikoiiD, i-iVtad- 
koa : lam n)W busy tying tli3 
cattle. IbiL be feels c )ns-‘Ious that 
this is already u cd ns static form of 
the past t'nse and therefore he 
rcfii^Ci tone it as df. prst. If, 
however, iluri be no intrinsic or 
lovinal reasDii demanding d ns ending 
of Us. ufbx'S; th^'n there is no'Jung 


preventing him from ushig ian as 
df. pr t. afx. and say urik )it 3 ^ tol- 
^y/i-ko-i. Til's wonld be distinct 
enough fr un th.* static pist, 
ko-a‘u. lint as a matter of fa.t lio 
does not u e it. As li • cannot avoi i 
th.* iia’*.sh eontict between n an 1 k 
by s »fte ling it into (/, lie has r - 
c nirs; to an aninily r.itb r than 
submit to th .* hirslin?^-.s of that con¬ 
tact : he places th? iii-^erted nhjvt 
before the tense afbx and says : 
urj[ko*iaL dhiis is tlin 

i oiil}^ tense In wh’ch he docs so. If 
' we nce'‘])t tlie assertion that he ud s 
SI only to esc ipe the euphonic dilli- 
j cu’ty thni this anomaly finis 
j a rational explanali in. 

I akiJanJi I. adj , gm rally with 
j kiji or kini, wo id ofnl, amjzitig, 

' aslo Hiding; akiLuiJi kiini liui 
, lieen ad ipt * I to d niite ih * b b'iail 
! miracl *s. 

II. trs., (1) to a^tomid, to fi 1 with 
wondi*!* ; often tak s th e intimslfyin ^ 
afx*. /?'/*/: ak t landiKjirikedJeac^ lie 
filled us with utter amazement. 
{}) to diiturb Fom^one^s mind so as 
to trouble hi n in his work, oe m ik ) 
it irnposs’b^e for hi n to continue his 
work then and there ; inili kimlreko 
Ilk a da n dakni. 

akada)iia-o p. v., to be filled with 
a nazeineiT*^, to be at a loss in ons's 
work on account of smth. heard or 
seen, or to be at a loss how to unle;- 
stand or interpret what has been 
Said • ami liiTroiOv ckadatidaakuua^ 
1 am at a loss lo unclerstand nvhat 
thou dc^si mean. 

i aJeadandare of aclakararc, 
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oiit of tinip^ out of FOison^ too soo:i 
( V tor) laio. 

akada | Ndg*. var, of I 
ak!il (Ij ) ?yn. of rivgct) which sec. 
akal ba$a (P. and A. uqil plus 
h^ighair^ williout voas »n) noun, 
an injudiv* oiis, f()olit^ii fellow .* oko 
rk'iUjdca nek ikeda ? 
cl'dJljdY'n-n r(K. v, t) t c! foolishly 
11.en and llioie, 1o make a fcol of 
oneself ; aloiu a/c r Ln'^an a \ 

( I'll'la't (\'d p V., to into tlio 

1 ai.it of a-tu g- injud ciously, foo- 
]i^h’y. 

okdlLnioge adv , injudicioiuly, foo- 
llsl.’y. 

akal-bakal (Or.) I sh.^t. rcstless- 
nOES and fiotl ng of si -k ])toplo : 
Pasutan horoie akibjhal mena, 
MUi r ente (Airnin kar* d iv taua. 

11.. intis, iini.r.^k, to exporien.e 
i( sties n<'s- in shknes : akiuhukul- 

' r i a. 

ul'aI(j,ilol-q P V.; meaning: 

c laUj'ikdlakaucic. 

i!G bekii^g, gIc yilbiil g( tGU adv', u ith 
1 iki,n, san.c in^ an ng. 

akal bakcl (Sk. aKul-nkiti) adv , 
lapldlv, liastily, tfo fast: aknl- 
lukd^yi j tgaituna, ka biijaOoleka. 

akam (Sk. akcUn, free from desires, 
fiu'tless) trs, (1) to negkcfc or to 
omit doing smtli. one was expected 
to do : girja!ia, akahJg, 1 neglected 
tro'iu’- to oLurch. (•') to ] r.vcnt 

tD 

o’p.' r-; from doing smtli. : in^do siui 
(; kavikidj ’c 7. 

iiktnU'Cn idx. v., to act so os to 
pievoi.t (ncK'lf fiom necessary or 
M;eful woik : lupiilotcG ECnbaraca, 
eulat e ak nncnU'inu. 


a-p-ak(Vii repr. v., to m*s> a bnsiiu’s.s 
pc'ople bad to transact with ca ll 
ether : gomke iilntam okot r.c 
taikena^ cnkigo karniliu Gpnlivn- 
jiGitj the master was, 1 do r.ot know 
where, (wlun 1 went to h s plac ), 
and s> we could not settle matters 
with ca ll other. 

akim-o p. V., (1) to be omitted, 

negUeb’d : tlsiugaj)a giiji pura'40 
akamoii. {'1) to bj im})cdcd without 
onc^s o.vn fuilt: niiad urj gnjore 
alcdole ukam iu, wh ui a bidlock dies, 
we are prevented fro.n cultivating. 
akamq'eka odv., so as to prevent 
one from <luing a coitain woik : 
heredkarni aknwglckn abia kanii 
iskuire mena, the work I have in the 
seliool is such as to make it iru] os- 
sihlc for in^ to do tlie necessary 
weeding. 

a-n-jkiim vrb. n.,(l) the neglect or the 
mposdlji'.ily of work. (2) the degree 
or extent of that impossibility ; 
bill anal ante akamkeda, da tebakn 
dijilii a. idbar I j ida, he n glccled 
ploughing so long that now tliat 
the rains have co nc, he kiivcs about 
(not know'ng where to login). 

akaa Unse attlx, intrs. or passivo 
ceimtcipart of akad. It foims : (J) 
the pf. of iutrs. pids : sen- 
akan-ac. (2) the pf. ts. of aetivo 
irds. in the rlfx. and p. \.\topa\-- 
akan-a. (f) the ci t. pr.st. of iiitrs. 
puls, denoting r^st ai d stillness : 
du h-akan- nt €y h apt - a ka n - ni e^ 

N. 13. The pf. jartieiplcs of the 
p. V. are often us.al as al]^. : User- 
akan katu. Tluse a;ljs. are tian^- 
foimcd into p ul. nouns by Iho 
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afxs. if a living 

being; nirakan-kii^, the two fugi¬ 
tives; nepelakan-ko, tUo acquaint- 
aiKses, 

akiiiiSk adv., used only with tho 
iraperative m. or tke.f. ts.;, the time 
being always expressed, by all 
means: birispaithulaia, ak^inaki?^ 

sena ; pandra tarik akdiiak hijumo. 

akan-kea tense affix used some¬ 
times instead of the full plus pf. 
ts. form aken taikoi : senakanken- 
ako instead of senakanko taxkena, 
akar sbst., virgin forest : akar 
enado ka sidakan birge. 

ak5saka6^ aksakaft (Sad. ahakdek \ 
cf. H. atkawdndy prevention, stop, 
arrest) trs. cans., to make some work 
impossible for smb.: dage acarae 
akdmkci6ta(Ueay the rain made the 
sowing in mud quite impossible for us. 
akdsakab~o p. v., syn. of kesedo, to 
be stopped in one’s work V^y some 
untoward occurrence: miad kcratalea 
laiQkgraakanae, sile akdsakabakana, 
akdsakabtan adv., with rikio^ same 
meaning. 

akaS'bSn (H. akds^ sky) sbst., a 
sky-rocket. 

akat-pakat (jingling repetition of 
the Sk. and II. akath, unfit for 
mention ; Mt., akato-vikato) syn. of 
halikutiy I. adj., with kiiji, all kinds 
of gratuitous asscitions ; with kami^ 
useless, unnecessary work : akat- 
pakat kamii acukedloa. 

II. trs.t to make all kinds of gratui¬ 
tous assertions, or, put all kinds of 
useless questions: kajii akatpakaU 


kiinuli, to be gratuitous ; with kamiy 
to be useless. 

III. adv., modifying the prds. kaji 
and syns., and kami. 

akid trs., to gather up grains, 
smaller fruits, sand or any little 
things with both or joined hands : 
ju am sai3,ga urhiindlakorn, nkogoko 
akide.'i, go thou and dig out the sweet 
potatoes into heaps, the others 
will gather them up (into baskets, 
V- g)- 

N. B. tho following Idioms: (1) ill 
akidy to prepare rice-beer, i.c., to 
mix parboiled rlc^ with the neces¬ 
sary ingredients and then take it up 
with the hands and put it into an 
earthen vessel for fermentation : 
kiipulkomente ilim akidkeda ci ? 
—api catui^ akidakada, didst thou 
make preparations for riQe-beer for 
the guests ?—I have prepared three 
pjts. In Nag. hahir is also used in 
this idiom instead of akid. 

(2) gitil ad cim akidina ? Am I sand 
and wilt thou gather mo up ? i.e., 

If thou beatest me to dc.ath canst 
thou recall mo to life ? enka alom 
cutina, sanjokom iiiiigo^janre, gitil 
cile akidmea ? Do not climb 
like that to the top of the tree or 
branches, if thou wert to fall and 
kill thyself, can we recall thee to 
life ? 

*(3) jaba akid, to sow the maize 
plant for the katam feast. Some 
eight days before the feast, they fill 
a basket, jubadali, with sanl and 
plant in it a iTiaize seed. . This is 
watered daily with a mixture of 


keda ; akatpa/catkedlcae. 

ak(it^akut‘^ p. y.j j(ajiy japar) [ water and turmeric which causes tbe 
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akid 

young plant to be yi^llow instead of 
green. It is to Ibis young plant 
that tbe name of jaoa is applied. 
It is used in the sncrifije of the 
kciram feast, and after tbe sacritice 
young people adorn themselves with 
it. The word alnd is used in this ex¬ 
pression because the S'.ind is gathered 
in the basket b/ io'ncd liaiuU'uls. 
a-p-n/cid rc| r. v , used idmly. of 
men with refoiciio ' to sudden death : 
ili nukedei garog.iritinpo gopoon, ji 
senojanre gitll ad cipe npiU'idu ? 
When you arc drunk y<>n fight 
noisily with each other, if one w'ore 
killed would the others bring liim 
back to life ? 

okid’O p. V., (1) to be gathered up 
into recipients : kancirc alidalcin 
cauli okotatele idila ? (?) of rice, to 
t)e put in pots for fermentation : 
api mfi. sidare al/idcJiami. gapa i.-inoa 
ci ? The ricc-bt'cr is fcnnfmting for 
three dcay^, will it Lu 1 % ady to¬ 
morrow V (i3) of men, to he recalled 
to life : gitil a(J cij alidoa ? (-t) of 
the maize plant for the feast, 

to be sown : apia jaoa alidjana. 
a-n-akid vib. n., (1) the filling in for 
fei’mentation, that which is put to 
ferment : no caturea ili senojan 
]dtrea ana/cidge^ isinakana ciniiuj, 
tlic rice-beer in this pot is of last 
wcek'^s filling, it must be ready by 
this time (^) the gal heiing up with 
joined hands, the things so gathered 
ai long as they remain in the •same 
vessel ; ne madukaiu hoiulerra ana- 
kidgCy basiotana, cinamentc kape 
tasitada ? These m Tiua llowcrs, 
gitlirrcnl the olligr dny^ are frrmenti- 


akfui 

ing, why did ypu not spread them 
out to dry ? 

akil (Drav. nJc-vl^ sharp, aeute ; 
U. aql) I. abs. n.^ cleverness, shrewd¬ 
ness, learning : inia akd mcna ; 
akiliae tejeakana, his shrewdntss is 
keen. 

akil-o) rflx. v., to show' sbrewdness, 
to make a special effort of mind : 
ne l:\nurc okil kf nUde akilcRta^ia^ 
in tins suit tho pleader shuws uii- 
nsiial shrewdness. 

aki'-n p. V., to get clever by practice 
or learned by study : nkiJakanac. 
a-n»aki( vrb. n., tlie extent to which 
one is or becomes slircwd, clever or 
learned : annkiJd akilj ina, iskulrou 
soben lionkoc lakcdkoa, he has been 
so protieient that he is ahead of tho 
wdiole scliool. 

akilan adj , diver: akiJangcae. 
prnl. noun, a clever man. 

akil dari tis., to be able to make 
I smb. understand or realize a thing ; 
to be aide to make smb. learned ; 
mod ganta jiikcdlc bujaolia, mendo 
kale akil da ri aid y W’G explained it to 
him for a whole hour, but could not 
make him iindcr:;tand. 
akihlari ‘0 p.v., to be teachable, open 

to reason. 

akil rika irs., to tench w'Isdoin 
about smth , by a scedding or 
punishment : landianae, tisirakdole 
akili'ikaJ[a, ho is addij( ted to lazi¬ 
ness, but \v^ gave him a h sson to-day. 

akiR emphatic i)rs. pin. Slid. pis. 
cll.: the two, b dh, both of them. 

It is used as sbj. and as d.Oi 
whenever it is to be emphasized 
and is td'.en fri'i^ncntly si rongthened 
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stfll further by the afx. ge or do. 
Its use does not dispense with the 
corresponding prnl. afxs and infixes 
or a-king : aki^ge et^keda-/6t^, 
it is they two who have commenced ; 
akii^gee nalisked-/v?^-a it is them 
two he sued. 2® It may be used as 
independent prnl. object instead of 
the inserted objec*« ki^ or 
when it depends on such postposi* 
tions as Qy mentCy nagentCy which are, 
in meaning, ak'n lo the so called 
datives of advantage and disadv u t 
age. in * that case the prnl. in¬ 
fixes a 1*6 dropped : aki^qdo kae 
kisioa, instead of: kae kisiakii^^a, 
he-will not get angry with th»«e 
two. 3^ It must be used whenever it 
depends on any other postps. : 
akijsijqte kako lapaiua; akii^tq'e 
kai-ttk acna. 4^^ Idmly., it is generally 
used instead of ney she, when, speak- 
itrg of married women and then 
means she and he,i.e., her husbmd, 
even as married women, speaking 
of themselves, will say alti^y he and 
I, instead of ai^y I. This idiom 
is destined to rem'nd ho'h the mar¬ 
ried woman and others, th.'^t* she is 
always and everywhere under the 
CJre and protection of her husband : 
aki-K^do pitre kaita, lelakadkita^a, 
ka cima^kluk hijuakana as for her, 
I have not seen her in the market : 
ytubably she has not come. 

N. B. The following idiomatic con- 
• structiofls : 

(1) aki^akiii( intrs., to say repeat¬ 
edly : those two,. i.e., to spcjsk for 
a long while about two persons; 
Onatj.atce aki 


(2 )'!kii^akiK{re those two betwei&n 
thems dves. 

(3) akii^akii^te those two by them' 
selves. 

(4) akiv^agq a thing belonging to 
those two. 

(5) akiT^agg p. v., of inan. os. : to 
bi-C >me p »s-!i ss mI by those two. 

(6) akiKqn{ of liv. hgs., akir^qkii^y 
akii^qkoy the one, those,' who belong 
to those two. 

(7) aki\qnigo p.v., of Hv. tgs. : to 
become the property of those two. 
Wi h a dl. or pi. 6bj., this 
prd. becomes akii^nkii^Oy akiji^qkoo 
but kh^ is often, and ko is genera ily 
dropped : ne nrj[kii3, nfidokiA aki^n- 
kii^jana or a'A'ii^qjana, 

(8) akii^qdo the known habit of 
those two, it is their l^nown habit : 
aki%ado torakang-*a, the habit of* 
those two is known ; akii^qdo janaS 
nekagea, it is known that those two 
always act like this. 

(9) akiKq ikii^q trs , to say repeated* 
ly : it is the one of those two, i.e., 
to pretend that smth. belongs to 
those two : en daru kaiia, akii^q^ 
akir^a ea. 

(10) aki^te akiis^gethose ivfo in par¬ 
ticular, those two unaided : akiis^- 
te akitage nea kami lagatiraka, those 
two must do this work by them¬ 
selves ^\oneakiii^te aki^qeko nam- 
tana, they want those two in par¬ 
ticular. 

^kir.Has. (Sk. akrisJi, to pull) 
var. of arkid, N. 'B. The initial 
check disappears in the repr. Vt 
apakir and in the vrb. n. anakir. 
aklredo (A, eikhir^ at the end, 



akiriia^ 




finally) adv., eventually, in any 
case ; aktredope dandeiugea, mia^ 
kaji aiu niepe I (I know that) you 
will eventually fine me, bub listen 
first to one word. 

akirii^ (from kirii^y to buy, with 
the prfx. a, to make buj) trs, to 
sell : mi id urjita, akirii^iay I shall stll 
one bullock ; mia^ urj ukiriT^uiT^mey 
sell a bullock for me. 

I'l. B. the idioms: (1) nutum akirn^^^y 
to spoil someboJj^s reputation : aina 
nuturao akiri^tada* (2) kaji 
aUrii^y to spoil someone's reputation 
by misinterpreting his words : aina 
kajii akiri^keda* (.* 3 ) akiri^ alone 
may also be used in the same sense. 
akirij^-en rllx. Vr, to sell oneself : 
Asamtee akirii^ena^ 
a-p-akirt^ repr. v.,, to sell each 
other : ale hature khiib landakaji 
hobajana : data^^^vad iT^grikiT^ apaki- 
rii^jana; araka^i sida daia^grae 
CKladkja, en kurilaia, akirits^ia mente ; 
mocj pit taeomtedo diTa^grii cala^kja, 
mar en koralaia, akirita^ia men to 
hosrokj[ate, a funny thing happened 
in our village : a youth and a girl 
sold eaoh other ; at first the coolie- 
citcher.took away the youth, saying, 
come on, let us sell that girl ; the 
following week he took away the 
girl with these lying words : come 
on let U3 sell that youth. 
akiri^y p. v., (1) to be sold, to be for 
sale, to come on the market : tisitaL* 
gapa maga puT9g0 akirij^gtana^ 
(^) to be saleable^ to be fit for sale ; 
enkan^. kogedat 3 ^ akirii^oay pHre 
rakabgreo. 

fL-n-Qkiri^ vrb, n, . the nctioi 


of selling : misa anakiri^re or 
anakfrif^te, mia^ potomle cabil^., ia 
one selling wc sold off a whole bale 
o^rice 

aklriia-al4 trs., to sell outright, in 
ontrd. to bandarte akirij^y to mort¬ 
gage : urj[ii akiri 7 ^stdk[<i ci band* 
artem akiriia^kjfa ? 

ako emphatio prsl. prn. Srd. prs, 
pi., they, i.e,, three or more. (1) It 
is used as independent prnl. si 3. or 
d. and ind. o., whenever it is to be 
emphasized, and is then generally 
strengthened still further by the 
afxs. or do. Its use does not die* 
Pimse With the corresponding prsh 
afx. ko or with the infixis ko or ako ; 
akogeko enkakeda, akodo kako hijua 5 
akogei^ omakoa. (2) It may hi used 
with the postps. nogentCy mentoy 
tarcy meaning for, in favour of, 
against, instead of the inserted ob¬ 
jects ko or ako : akonagtnie kale 
kamia, instead of kale karniakoa ; 
akondo kale kisiakana, instead of kale 
kisiakotana. (: 3 ) It must be used 
whenever the prn. of the Srd. prg. 
pi. depends on postps. of resf^ 
motion and others of which the 
meaning is not akin to the so-called 
datives of advantage or disadvant¬ 
age : akotqte kabua ; akofg kaba 
sena; akoq aeartebua. ( 4 ) It lends 
itself, mutatis mutandisy to all the 
cpds. and idioms explained under 
aheity abuy ag, ai^ and akti^. 

ak9-bak9 (Or. akbaki) •!. sbei, 
stupidity : akghakgrqtee enkalf, ha 
1 did it out of stupidity. 

\ II. trs., to stupefy, to render stupid, 
1 half mad : renute^ kajiteo miea- 



mi^'ako akoha^'<2^03 > 

akohako^q^ akq-lako-gq p. v., to 

bi3com9 sill pc Tied or half mad. 

^akra (Or. akhra^ IT. akhlrd) J. 
f^hbt.jRvn. of ^usuntcuady su^una/cra : 
the danein;^ ground of the villago, 
always , ill the villa^^e rr on 
its onlskirts. It is levelled and 
always kc[)l clean for the dances of 
ihe unmarried youth of the village. 
All the usual dances aie performed 
on this ground exce])t one on the 
flower feast, one on the ?/inge feast 
(see ldi}())oh and hing^foro^] and 
the kiii'ai/^^usini on (ho /cji'am, fe.iit, 
wlucli is mt ohserved hy alj 

Mtindas. Xo sacriticos are oflored 
on the (lancing groiitul, and, 
with the exception of a very few 
villages no panchayts are held tlicie. 
Ileslde this dancing ground there 
are two other spots set apait for 
play, (1) the {nui^al'fa Has. or 
evrakra Nag, the phyying ground) 
aho situattd in the village and 
reseivcd for the various ganu's in 
u:e among ilic children ; (2) the 
faiki ifvn piri, Has. or ,vk(fd)i 
pi fly Nag, the ground on which 
hwuid and stick dances are learnt 
and pvactisf d. This is aluays out 
of the village hut m.t found in all 
of them bci ause the-e dances have 
been takun from the Oraons and aiv 
not .pi'uctisid in all Mjiiulari 
villages. The place on whicli a 
stick c»r« fword drtrico’ is actually 
VXjbibited, Ib then and .there called 
'fci\hakfa. The spot i:et apart, foy 
CKH’h'tghtirs ^ qn niarkclj plac ^ i-s 
4 alh'd 'i/ ii' (n kru, ^ ^ 


n. intrs., (1) to use a spot as a 
dancing ground : nado jojotju’eko 
akrnjada^ ^2) with tho afx. giriy 
to wear a spot chan or baro of 
grass by constant use*; kulahonko 
lata japanj. mia<J pidil tie.i(Jre’*o 
akragirita'diiy the tiger cubs hive 
(!xy their l)lav) worn an open spot 
near their den, (piito edean of grass. 
a/cra’O p. V., to bo turac'd into 
; a (lancing ground, to s-rve as 
; dancing ground : nado jojotavo 
j aJcraakana. 

I n-)i-akrci vrh. n., iJie s'zo of a pirti* 
1 cniar dancing ground, or tlK‘ number 
of dancing grounds in a village; ana^ 

. krako akrakeda. a[)i upnnia h.iturcnko 
! sbab\, th('y have arranged such a 
; big (lancing ground that the dancers 
I of ;3 or 4 villig-'s luul room on it ; 
avnkrako akrakeda, miaj (olare 
baria-apia mena, they have prepared 
such a number of dancing grounds 
, that t.li: rc arc as many as 2 or 3 in 
I a single hamlet of the village, 
ill. In cpls. in which it occnp)i(>s 
the lir.st place, it performs an adj. 
function : akradariiy the tree near 
or on the dancing ground ; akpaudi^ 
tlie mango tree near the dineing 
ground. 

ddie ox’stenm of dancing 
gnmnds has, hy a struige error of 
judgment, been adduced as oviJenco 
that sexual morality among the 
Mundas is very low. In reality it 
] roves just the contrary. By set¬ 
ting apart pa every village, a play-, 
ing jgrcuml for th^ir ohildrcn and 
a dancing ground for their youths 
th'i; ^tun•das dcariy ovinco ihat; 
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bcaltliy realism wbioli takes human 
nature as it is. On the other hand 
they know full well how necessary 
it is to Safeguard their sons and 
daughttrs against the real dangers 
to which dances are sure to give 
rise if indulged in without restraint. 
Fur this reason they a]^ply to the 
dancing ground certain strict regu¬ 
lations, part of the whole system of ; 
preventive measures which have 
kept even (o this day the millen- ; 
nial monogamy of their race in 
healthy vigour and to which alone 
tlicir race owes ils survival in spite 
of the many and enormous difiiculties 
it has gone througli. Thoy impose 
these regulations willi a tact which 
takes from them, to a great extent, 
the character of irksome restraint. 
Til is purpose they accomplish by 
making of these dances a public 
institution openly intended to benefit I 
the community and to offer to the I 

t 

whole village a pleasing sp: ctaole 
and an agreeable rest after tlie day's 
work. 

The restraints they impose affect : 
(1) tlic situpdiun of the dancing 
ground. It mud be in an open 
place, inside the village or on its 
outskirt-^ easily ae. c to all, 

to the spectators as well as to the 
dancers, in short, in a place where 
the elders -can without difficulty 
keep a watchful eye on the behaviour 
of the young people. (^) the dancers 
themselves, inasmuch as married 
pco| le are excluded from joining 
in the dance. (-5) the time to which 
the dances arc limited, They begin 


only after the evening meal so as 
to offer to tl e married relations, 
who come to look at the dance.'^, 
the occasion for a wclooino and 
agreeable diversion after the day's 
task is done. AA'licn the youllis 
have sung and danced till close ca 
midnight, their exuberant energies 
are spent and thoy feel tired enough 
to wel(a)mo a sound sleep. For at 
sunrise all must he up and doing 
with the rest of tii(i village, (l) the 
nature of tlic songs to which they 
dance. In none of them do the 
Mundas tolerate any loose words 
or indecent allusions. If any siuli 
hapj^ened to be uttered, llie elders 
would order the immediate breaking 
up of tli<; gathering and on tlio 
morrow they would hold a panchayat 
to judge the culprits. 

Lapses do occur among tlic nn- 
marrlcd youth, but they arc raihim 
few compared to what takes place 
else whore. At least, it cannot ho 
said that the dancing ground is, 
e#ii remotely, (he cause or the 
occasion of such lapses. 

aksar, aksliar (11 ) shst., a Jolt; r, a 
written feign of a sound. The 
Munda*^ tliemselves never invented 
any kind of writing, nor did they 
ever adopt any of the aljliabcts 
used by the Aryans around them. 
It was OJily after the opening of the 
country by the English (1830), 
that their indifference to# reading 
and writing was little by little 
overcome by Chtistian misdenaries 
who succeeded in persuading them 
to let their children frequent tho 
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ipiiB^ion schools. 

aktt sometimes beard as var. for 
c):o, though it be not demanded by 
the law of harmony of vowels. 

• akila (Sad, olcmeJc \ H. dkhua) 

I. sbst., the eyes of a tuber : hita- 
sarudo akuagedar^ gonouQtana, in 
seed tubers it are the eyes which 
make their price. 

II. trs. cius., to cause to germi¬ 
nate (of grains), to cause to bud (of 
tubers) : acarae baba aku>alcate 
h’erepe, sow in the semi-liquid mud 
After causing the paddj to ger¬ 
minate. 

aJeua-g p. v., Nag. syn. of oteg-o Has. 
to germinate (of grains), to have 
eyes, to bud (of tubers), in entrd. ti) 
medg, to get eyes (of tuber-) and 
cmdnQy to shoot, to sprout, so as to 
appear above ground. N.ll. Though 
omono is sometimes used instead of 
"akuag, this latter can never be used 
with the mem'ng oi omono. 
a^n-nJena vrb. n., the nu nber of eyes 
' on tubers : alea aia^ga anakiia> akua- 
iakana, mimia^re mi^blsileka meua- 
kina. 

akiida I akudiiha:e! Nag. var. of 
ahdda ! I. exclamation of pain. 
N. B. The affixes hale, na^ ga^ etc., 
are never added to it. 

n. intrs., to cry aku,(}u : cikanam 
okudiijada ? What ails thee ? 

. akuU-bakul (Sk. con¬ 

founded^: Sad. dku^, confused ; H. 
akuldnat to be agitated) cfr. akal^ 
‘hakal, I. instrs. ( 1 ) imprsl., denotes 
the feeling experienced in a disorder¬ 
ed stomach as of the movoment of its 


contents hither and thither (uofc 
directly descriptive of the rumbHuga 
generally accompanying them) : 
akulbakuljciina, mandi kaiia, pica5- 
keda. (2) prsl., with htl as shj., 
same meaning : la^re lenda^ taikore 
lat akidbdkula, when there is a worm' 
in the stomach, then the stomach i» 
or keeps in commotion. 
akulbnkul^ p. v, in Nag. syn. of 
akdbakjoQ, to get confustd, dumb¬ 
founded. 

II. adv., with the afxs.. ge or tan, 
used of Water in rapid motion or 
strong ebullition: nai khuh per?a- 
kanre da akuJbaku!ge senoa ; seta,- 
gelro ladiakan d«> akMakultan 
purid^tana enado khub jorte piirid^- 
tana. It is descriptive of the rapi¬ 
dity of the m ivcinents of the water, 
not imitative of the noise caused by 
that movement. 

akura (H. dnkyd) See PI. XIV. 3 . 
where it is erroneously called ha^kty 
sbst., the attajhing arrangement 
which is used when the kin has % 
square holes in it as shown in 
PI. XIV. 1 . The catches at the end 
are passed through these square 
holes, and the hooks at the other end 
servo to attach the kira to the yoke. 
Instead of the c itch, the hulka has 
a large iron ring at the end ; this 
ring fits on a kind of cylindncal 
knob, standing between % grooves 
on the kara. Th^se knobs do service 
in'^tead of the 2 squares holes. The 
other end of the halka is^the same 
as in the akura* 

akur-bakur var. of akulbakul. 
akusb au^kusl (Sad. akus : II, 
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ankus) sbst., (1) the ho >k by means 
of which yoked cattle are attached 
to the ploufjh. (See on PI. XIII. the 
2 hooks attached to the end of the 
a 7 ^kusi ha'^ar, and on complementary 
PI. XXXIX. Fi^. 1. the book pass¬ 
ing through the square hole at the 
end of the yoki). {J) the hook 
used to goad elephants : hati akusii 
manatliai,tana, N. B. To this 
phrase the common sense of the 
Mundas adds the correction, that the 
elephant docs not obey its driver^s 
goad out of fear, sine? it is the 
stronger of tlie two, but becaus 3 
Singbonga. has so ordered it. 
( 3 ) occurs figuratively in the follow¬ 
ing idioms ; [a) ne hon akiisi kae 
manatlta^tana, this eh Id does not 
obey its parents, {h) no ea^u o!a- 
kana, mendo akuiige manatiAtana, 
this wateryot is cracked, but it can 
still be used. 

akusi-baSar, ata^kosi baSar gyn. of 

juUnjT^g'xli^ sbst ^ the rope to whiJi 
the akuai is fastened and by means 
of wiiich it is slung securely on to 
the yok(», as shown on Pi. XXXIX. 
Fig. 2. 

i^kutf-botaga gbst ^ ( .) name of a 
particular boT^ga so called because be 
is believed to cause tetanus, in which 
sickness the body is stiff and bent 
like a bow, so that, when the patient 
is lying on hi« back, he touches his 
couch only with his head and his 
heels means bow and kuti or 
ktilid means to bend into the shape 
of a bow. Hence the name Itly. 
means the bending ov arching 
spirii). Sik'^n'^rrtyuJi 15 another 


S7 

name given to the same bonga, be- 
cau?o he is the patron of the hunters, 
(i) the rite observed in sacrifices 
offered to this sp rit, 

*This rite is observed by very 
few MHildas. In many villages 
there is not a s ngle observer to he 
found. The few who taki ta it 
are supposed to he already wi .ards 
or on the way to b^^come wizards. 
This supposition, so I was told by 
the Munda who gave me the foil »w- 
ing details, is entirely unfounded. 
He added that though ho had prac¬ 
tised the rite for many years, lu 
know absolutely nothing of witch¬ 
craft. 

In the sacrifieiul formula the 
bongi is addres^oil first as BeUCanii 
of Satinnhbd'e Koriaibii^ and then 
as AkaUbor^gn. Sutiambao and 
Kora nbae are names of places where 
the Mundag dwelt before they came 
to their present abode. So at least 
they say. When a person wants to 
take to this rite ho must fence off 
a small spot close to his house, but 
situated so that it receives the first 
rays of the rising sun and that it 
can nevertheless be seen from the 
front-door of the house, whatever 
way that door may face, whether 
North, South, East or West, There 
is no door to this fenced-off square, 
but on the east-side the fence is only 
about two feet high so th.at a high 
step must bo taken to get into tho- 
square. • 

Th?re is no kind, of roof to this 
primitive temple. Inside, a email 
fcpot i^^ cleansed and plastered over 
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\YitL clilut.^d co^udung. On this i 
spot the devotee of Jki/fiboK.gi 
places a new cbatti upside down 
and leaves it there until ho per¬ 
forms his first sacrific'. lie is 
subject henceforth to tho following j 
taboos or restrieliuns with regard 
to food and drink: (1) ho may 
nevermore cat cither Lccf or poik; 

(2) he may neither eat food nor 
drink beer prepared by those of bis 
countrymen, who eat beaf and pork ; 

(3) he must abotain from eating 

certain llowors and blossoms much 
relished by the Mundas, until lie has 
performed the monthly sa-rliice 
prescribed for the period in which 
these biossoins and llowers appear. 
These arc: inadukaui (Bassia 

latifclia, Itjxh ) Inrjii (Ihiuhiiiia 
varlcgaba Linn) hiUar (Ir.d gcfcra 
arborca, Roxb ). 

The prescribed saevificos arc oC two 
kinds, yearly and monthly. The 
yearly sacrifices are : a rod goat 

to be offered in the month of Asar 
(dune). a red fowl and beer maile 
of rice, net of any other grain, to 
be offered in rhagun (rebruary). 
Once a month he min t make a sacri- 
il(Jc consi^ti^g oF the following 
•offerings: sweetmeats rna^lo of 

sugar and wheat fl^ur and cooked 
in ghee (clarified Luttt‘r]|^. the 
folioving separate articles-: gur 
(molasses), ghee, cow^s milk, flowers 
0^': the- • oolanchi tree- (t^lumcria 
acutiFolia, Toir), leaves of tho leL 
troo (Aogle Marmelos, Gurrea.), 
inqcnsc and sindur (red’ lead). In case 
COW’^8 iriilU cannot be pi^curel it- 


may be icplac:d by water in whieli 
molasses have been dissolved. Roth 
tho yearly and monthly sicrifices, 
must be offered either on a .^unday 
ora Monday. A small oil lainpmuj^t 
always le burning during t!io 
sacritice. 

On the day he sacrifices, the 
devotee must keep fasting until 
the sacrifice is over. In the 
morning of tint d ly he goes 
to a bathing place with his 
hunting axe, his arrows and the new 
chatti, wlfcli has been kept upside 
down on the sa ritic’al spot in the 
enclosurTlure lie seruhs and 
eleaiis his axe and aiTows to muke 
them as bright as posbiblc. Afier 
bit'iiig ho iillo the elntti wdth 
watt rand ju'ocefd'^ to the enclosure. 
There h: pRstei’s the sacritieial 
s].ot with a mixture of oOwdung and 
Homooftle^ WMter he h.is b: ought, 
then he g les to f.tM llu ^aerilioal 
offerings ricpiired, and brings on 
a hoc soj'.c liv(? coals to burn tlie 
incense on. Turning Ivist, he puls 
a daub of sindur on the centre of his 
bow and on the handle ring of his 
a\’" with the ring finger of his 
right hand. Then w*lh a mixture 
ol' rice fl mr and w’ater, ho diaws ou 
the sacriticlal spot a sr[nare, the 
angles or corners of which point duo 
Noith, South, East, West. Into 
this he inseribes another square, the 
corners oF which r.-st on the sides 
of the outer square so that its sides 
face due IS or Lb, South, East, West, 
and he draw^ the two diagonals of 
this iimer s(piarc. • ■ , 
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Then at three of the corners of the 
outer square he arranges tlie foil ow¬ 
ing objec!:s : to the E ist ho places his 
how, arrows and axe, to the South 
the hoe with the live coals, and to 
the West a Jump of giir. A ll these 
objects stand just outside the outer 
square. At the iiitorsection of the 
diagonals in the inner scpiare he 
placf^s some arwa rice. In the 
tri^ingle formed by the eastern 
side of the inner square anil the 
corresp onding halves of the diagonal ^ 
the sacrificial oiferings arc arranged 
as follows : abou^ the centre of the 
triangle are the sweetmeats, near 
them, on the North side, stands 
the milk in a small earthen vessel, 
in the western angle are the 
golanchi flowers and in tin? southern 
angle the hcl tree leaves. Near the 
base of the eastern triangle, i 
about the middle of the northern 
half of it, there stands a little burn. 
ii)g oil lamp. In the middle of the 
southern and the eastern triangles 
the sacrificer makes a sindnr daub 
with the ring finger of his right 
hand. A similar daub is made out- 
si <lc the inner sjuare, viz., in the 
triangle formed by the northern side 
of the inner and the northern angle 
of the outer triangle. 

^ When all this is ready the sacri¬ 
ficer turns to the East and recites the 
following formula : Aben Sutiambae- 
Korambae Belcandi Akulibo^g,z 
omamtan cedamtanait3L (here he 
names the different offerings). 

‘BabaetSkga kodeeio^ga omruya, cecjru- 
racrac, ora .sarath^^bayatir^ftka. 


SO 

Akuti-boMga 

I UrioRga, meromeia^ga mi^l gora, 

' bar gjya poreola posicokaka, 

I gutugayl gutusaralcka. Senderafan, 
nirtanre rubjan dirlrai^l harjan alata^, 
sarcutl kap'Cutito suUiau goig^gorau- 
kom. Iliindibrjkcpcscd, karkafatapara 
rutabff. sail sat^adbil. sukuri saugngara 
haseargarare rusod, dahodokako. 

Translation : You Belcdiandi of 
^utiamhae-Koramb le Akiifihoi^qa ! 

1 give and offer to thee (here follow 
the names of tlio various offerings). 
Do give and offer in return to me 
life rice stalk and llic marwa stalk 
(i.e., foodgrains), let them gather and 
multiply to a houseful Eet the cow 
motlier and tlio goat mother (i.e., the 
cattle) gen rate and grow to one, 

two stablefiils, even like tin liords of 

• 

the small monkeys, like the herds 
of th i b lb ) 0 :is H.’ing, by driving 
and followdig them closely, to the 
point of the arrow an I l.o the edg3 
of the bunting axe, the blunted horn 
and the worn out tongm (i c., the 
oldest and thereforo the biggest of 
the deer kind). L?t tiie saaibur, 
c )loiircd like the (lower of the 
tree, and th ‘ wild pi.g, coloured like 
thesao'/d (lower (ie., the younger 
ones among the wild pigs) he beaten 
and clubbed to death in the holes and 
trenches made by seekers after eat¬ 
able tubers and yams on the spob 
where the hunters halt, at the jessa¬ 
mine-flowered whitc-ant mounds aad 
at the karkata trees. ^ , 

This whole rite is an evideni case 
of hindTiization, Here the bouga 
does no more appear as a mere tute¬ 
lary spirit, holding his office frpm the 
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6upr4?me Singbonga^ but as ati in¬ 
dependent god or godling. Hence 
the prayer to Singbonga that he may 
oblige the spirit to accept the sacri¬ 
fice offered, a prayer which always 
precedes the genuine Munda sacrifice, 
is omitted. Here also the reverential 
address aben is substituted for the 
simple am> thou. The offerings are 
di4iDotly Hindu. In a word, th^ 
whole rite is a lapse from the origin¬ 
al monotheism of the aboriginal 
Munda to the popular polytheism of 
the Hindu. • 

ala ! var. of ah! in the various 
functions of this word, 

alg syn. of used by little child- 
ten instead of ar^, vegetables. 

aJa trs., (1) to parch lightly over 
the fire, is used of coarser pulses, 
never of rice, for which ata is used : 
iJil^ pundi ramrako a latere khubko 
sfikua, if ;a host^ parches white urid 
lightly, as a kind of spice with rice- 
beer, then (the gue?t») are very 
pleaj-ed. (2) To dry thoroughly by 
exposure to the hot sun. This process 
is used with oil seeds after they have 
been washid, because they would 
get spoiled by exposure to- the fire. 
Parboiled paddy is also dried thus 
before husking. N.B. the idiom : ne 
hon cia jeterepe aldi^ia ? Have you 
laid this child into the blazing sun 
in order to shrivel it up altogether ? 
This is used as a reproach to careless 
mothers,^leaving their babies too 
much exposed to the burning sun. 
«la-n rflx. v., to expose onetelf to the 
blazing sun; pltitem basulere ci^- 
xn^ntem ? jAeoam! If thou 


suffer from biliousness, why then 
dost thou expose thyself to the burn¬ 
ing sun ? Thou wilt get vertigo. 
ala-q p.v., to get parched over the 
fire or dried in the hot sun or shri¬ 
velled up by its heat: ne btldo otere 
alagirtakatha. 

a-n-ala vrb. u-, (1) the act of parch¬ 
ing or drying. (2), the manner of 
parching or drying : nai^ anala 
janao e(Jkagea, utu kft slbila, this 
(woman^s) manner of parching (the 
pulses) is bad, the stew never tastes 
well. (8) the grain or pulses parched: 
nea ain^ anala^ jomUkape cileka 
eibila, these pulses have been parched 
by me, try them to see whether they 
be tasty. 

alaci var. of acali^ sbst., the 
iron point fixed on a goad. N. B. 
(1) the idiom: alaci rai^npe, get 
the farewell rice-beer ready, (2) 
the riddle: eetqefe jihn ged^a^ 
tikin enai^e hoka'^a, he is cutting 
flesh from the early morning an I 
dies not stop before noon.* Tne 
answer is, the point of the goad. 

ala*deraiak var. of aloderai^, 

ata-dula 1 . abs. n^, peevishness : 
ni^. aladuJa janao enkagea. 

II. adj , peevish: aladula horo;. 
aladula hon. 

III. trs, to harass by peevishness : 
huriia,lekae ruatana, betekane ala^ 
dulaiadlea. 

IV. intrs., to be o£ a peevish dis¬ 
position, to make too much of 
trifling ailments or miseries ; abu^ 
ji aladulatana. 

aladula^n rflx. v., to bel ave one¬ 
self in a peevish manner; ne hon 
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hasutanre pur^gSe aladulana. Also 
used t-batly. of ac ual peevishness : 
nelekan aladulan ka b^sea. 
a/adurlagCy aJaduJatan, aladu^atan- 
lekci adv., pei vishly. 

alafi (\, a dinh^ pollution, c n- 
ta n nation, filih; B lazy, 

careless) I., adj , c ireless, slovenly, 
iazy, dirty, unreliable: nido alal^ 
horo, kami kaea; am alali kori purg. 
dintj^cte kam abuta^jana. Also used 
as adj. noun : alatko hasutaa Loro 
eilekateko jogaodarla? How could 
careless people take care of a sick 
p( rson ? 

11. trs., to treat or handle smtli. 
carehssly ; neam ala^akuda, 
ala^-n rflv. v., to behave onescdf 
then and there in a careless^ lazy, 
slovenly manner. 

alal-Q p. v., to become careless, 
slovenly, dirty. 

alndge adv., alaP^ge^n doakada, thou 
ha'^t put the things in a slovenly 
manner; ala^gee kamia, he works 
lazily. 

alaS-balaS (H. pain, trouble, mis- 
fortune) I. sbst., misfortune, misery, 
de&titution ; nc t'lar bona ala^h^da'i^ 
cilckate tunduua ? 

II. intrs., occurs only in the df. 
prst. of tho a, v. with the meaning, 
to be Very badly off In all the 
other tenses the p. v. forms are used : 
a^u^balu^tan^jy is eqvlh. to ala'dbala^a^ 
kana* 

aai^ha/ai-n rflx. v., to take a lot of 
trouble and pain over smth.: kamire 
alope aln^hala^nay huriia^ dinr^ karca 
men^dai5ktape^, marim&rite kami- 
botogQgoa. do n'\t too much 


trouble over the work, you have 
got to eat for a few days and 
little by little you will increase your 
provis ons, 

alai^hala 6 gey ala'll ala Man adv., in 
great distress or wretchedness : en 
hon ala^bala^tane senbaratana, eia,ga- 
aputetakiA gogjjna hagakupulko 
jetaeo kako besjaia, 
alasal var. of alogni, 
alaK-^^a, alas-dila, alaia^-dila, aia^v 
dilan, aia^dilaA Nag. (H a/a'/ ; P'. 

(/tV/a, sight) Labs. n. (1) careless¬ 
ness. (?) indolence in walking : no 
horog, nlagdtda cileka hok ioa? 

II. ad j , with horoy a careless man 
or a man who walks indolently. 

III. trs., syn. of hitnrnjii^gnrUy 
Has, to tie so carelessly and loosely 
that it is sure not to keep : tola 
afag(Ji<}akeda . 

afagdida^tty a/ay(/i/a-n, nluj^dila-n\ 
aT^ 4 ^ 1 dn-eny aT^(lUa 7 ^-en rtlK. v., (^) 
to do smth. carelessly. (2; to walk 
indolently. 

alagdida-Qy etc., p. v., to bo tied 
carelessly, loosely: tolre alagii^a^ 
janrt* 

alagdida, alagdidage, atagdiejafan, 
etc., adv, syn. of kajarurge Has.., 
(1) carelessly, with want of interest 
in things confided to one. (2) with * 
ioly loosely. ( 3 ) with ^eiiy iudo- 
lently. 

alag- 41 lA var. of alagdida. 
alaha} var. of aJohau • 

alajaf var. of aloiai, ^ 
alanaf var. of alonai. 
alaia^ Nag. (Lat. lingua) syn. of 
Has. I. sbst., (1) tongue: alai^ 
hasupaTiia. (2) the tip or point of 



a ploughshare: pabaira hul^- 

jani. 

II. trs., to sharpen the tip of a 
ploughshare : Larae ala7nrikaJime, 
N. B. It is nob used trsly.^ like le, 
with the meaning of to show one^s 
tongue. In Nag. they say, alai^ 
0do7^^me^ 

alai^'O j). V., (1) to have a tongue : 
soben jontuko alat^aJcana. (2) of a 
^ploughshare, to get sharpened : 
pahal alai^akana. 

a-n-alai^ vrb.n., the unusual length 
of a tongue : D lkukoa murti tarain ira 
anal arnica alaia.akana, kuram jake^ 
lirlor araguakana, some idols of tlie 
Hindus have sucli Jong tongues that 
they liang down to the chest like 
a creeper. 

alaia^enipb. prsl. prii. 1st. prs. incls. 
dl., thou and I. It follows the 
rules of the other cmphatltj prsl. 
prns., aii^^ ahen. abuy etp., given so 
far, and lends itself, mittatis mutan- 
disy to the same idiomatic uses. 
alai3c-dila var. of alag lida. 
alatel alati! alalo ! Nag, var. of 
alote II js. which se^ 

ale erQi)h. prsl. prn. 1st. prs. excl. 
2)1., i.e., excluding the persons one 
is there ard then speaking to, henc) *• 

‘ they and I. It follows all the rules 
and lends itself to all the ilioms 
explained under aheriy abiiy and the 
other emidiat. prns. given so far. 
Tl^ only additions to be made are 
the following : 

(1) ah is very often u?ed as po?. adj. 
instead of : ale batu, ale disum, 
ale or:^. 

(2) It is used to convey certain con¬ 


notations contrary to those conveyed 
by abuy namely a want of that 
feeling of confidence and familiarity 
which is caused by a community 
of interest, by family ties, by 
fricud^hip, etc., aleahharaiaa 
kiminkoa. tekan banoa; abnahiiete- 
I ere enaia.gcko taini, there is no 
relying on daughters-in-law who, 
(when speaking to the members of 
their husband’s family), generally use 
the word ale, they and I; not before 
they begin to use the word ahuy you 
and I, are they sure to remain. 

(3) The interrogative 

ape ? is used hy men enquiring from 
wom^n aft^r the sex of a new-b)rn 
child aud hy women cnejuiring from 
men : is the child one of us or one of 
you ? 

(4) aletalere alv., at the time when 
they and I were togjther in a certain 
place. 

(5) aletaJe hared aJv., since the 
time when th-py and I were together 
iiiacn’tiiii pl;ic^; {Ji^ared is syns. 

jahed^ until). 

alga, algad (Sid. to rais); 

II. ahjdiidy to scpirate) trs., (1) to 
loosen, disjoin, sep irate by causing 
a fissure in co n2>act things^ like 
rocks or walls ; to jnst raise a little 
from the ground or their place, 
things didicult to move on account 
of their weight : ne daru mi^ta 
saboroto a^gatape, raise this beam 
a little at one end by means of 
a crowbar; ne sereigt, ganate alga^ 
leate, pacarlata, ca^aea let ue spile 
this rock by means of a wedge after 
having caused a fissure in it with 
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a blow of a sledge-hammer. (2) 
figiualively, to help in raising a load 
either from or on to one^s head : 
ke/itediia, lugajana^ ahjaoaiT^me^ or 
o^gaoe^nL\ I am awfully tired, help 
me to take the load from my heal ; 
neido (Ion kaitai. daria, algnbaii^me, 
or, aJgcibbmey I cannot take this up 
by myself, do assist me in put¬ 
ting it en my h^eid. 

a gao-n ILa^. dlgab-ox Nag 
rflx. V , \yhen carrying a load o*i 
one’s lead, to give oneself a 
momentary relief by holding it for 
a short whih* at armd kngth above 
tlie head : baha tni3,kire duplllanrec 
aJgaontana. N. 15. tiie idiom, in whieli 
ox\\y (ilgnn is ii^ed, m vfv ahfubu : to 
try and rid oneself ol a habit: jiln 
kao aigana, he does not give up the 
habit of ea'ing mrat ; aminau alom 
nnniia, mu^iia^mnsiu n’gaume, do not ' 
diink mn. h, al.s'aiii now and 
again for a day. 

a-p-(tJga rcpi*. v., idmly., to absta'n 
from smth. both are in the habit of 
doing when in each othork' company : 
pItrekiR r.apainjanro arki kaklu 
apalgn^ those two never fail to drink 
mahua brandy whenever they meet 
in the market. 

a'ga-o, a^gio-o p. v., to bo loosened, 
slightly raised from the ground or 
ciaeked : ote lidir Lmta kilj'm aJgab- 
jana, at the time of the earthquake 
the arcli got cracked. 
a< gaakiuty aJgajav^ algaalga adj , 
loose, cracked : a^gaakaii iiacri^ a 
crack cd all. 

alga, alga-alga, alga-inalga^ alga.. 
palga‘ (Sad. ahik, light in weighty 


afga.dulga 

j I. adj., (1) easy, simple, ordinary^ 
common: ne hasu a\gi ranute 
bugioa. 2) with kore, an easy-going 
man, who has not the energy or 
the skill to mannge anything 
])roperIy, or energetically; a man of 
no aoeoiirit, a m ni of low standing : 
a/ga borne atk.irlia onameiite inih^ 
hiraii et(;k(d.i; boro njiduar 

kae hoh'^daritana ; a!gamolga cim 
;»tkarkjina ? Didst thou consider mo 
of no aeeouut at all ? 

II. trs., to treat leniently, to lot (-ff 
easily, to let go easily : sipaiko 
kurnbriruko sabukaire kako a'g ih ; 
saj liko a^gallny mi(d t^^ka eskargeko 
dandidjia. 

(ilg(i-g, illgaalga~n^ jamaig x-g, 

algopUga-n p. v., ( 1 ) to be treated 

leniently, too I niently : saj lii alga^ 
pa^gnj(Uia. (2) of the punishment, 
to he too slight : sajai algapaJga’- 
j an a» 

(I'U-a'ga vib. n , the degree of 
leniency : anaJgako algakpa niulo 
jctac kae boroakoa, they tri atod him 
s:) loiuently that now no body fears 
them any more. 

HI. adv., with the afTixos re or. ie, 
see under algarc and algate. 

alja-dulga, halga>dulga, alguiti- 
dafgiim, halgum dalgum^ dalgum- 
dalgum I. adj., sb iggy, dishevelled : 
dohuR kaicimeam ahjumdaJgnmgca, 
come, I will cut thy hair, Ihau art 
shaggy. 

II. trs. cans., to dishevel : ^oeo a^ya- 
(hil gukc (Ilea* 

algadiilga^n^ aUjumdalgxim-c'^} , etc, 

I I fix. V, to lot one’s hair grow long 
!* and stDggy, 
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<ilgadulga-ff, aJgumdalgum-Q, etc., p. 

V., ( 1 ) to.became dishevelled, to be¬ 
come shaggy. (2) idmiy., algadulgaQy 
to become dead tired : Toka lagateko 
clgadulgtioa -hisutedo ka, we do n )t 
apply the word algaduigag to ex¬ 
haustion caused by sickness, but to 
exhaustion caused hy fatigue. 
N.B, algnmdalgiimg is not used in 
ibis sense. 

algadulgagcy algadulgatan, algum- 
dalgumgCy gumdalgtimian ad^., (1) 
in a dishevelled condition, shaggily : 

gumdalgumlane uhakana. (2) a^ga- 
dulgag^, algadu^gatan^ so as to be 
'•^ite exhausted : algadulyatunko 
calukeda; algadu^gatanko tamkj[a, 
they beat him so as to make him 
quite exhausted. 

4ilga malga syn. of alga^ alga* 
alga. 

‘ alga-palga syn. of alga^ alga* 
a^ga. 

algare adv., with d6 and syn¬ 
onyms, to expose things in a place 
where they can easily spoil or get 
stolen : algare alopo dobaraea ! caiko 
rakabakana. 

algflte adv., easily, by ordinary 
means, with ordinary expenses: 

^ jnukiidima a^gate ka cala 5 oa, isu 
’takapaesa senoa; algate mo^hisi 
' t&kae kamia, he can easily earn 20 
rupees by work. 

algn-dalgo var. of daguldagul. 
algttm.dalgam var. of algadulga. 
all (Hci/a, wet) I.sbst., moisture : 
ne otere ah banoa, jotahakd omonoa 
tra. cans., to make moist, to 
cause to get mcisturo, to irrigate : ue 
‘ ote aUle])^. 


ali*g p V., to get nioist or damp, to 
be irrigited : ka aliakana. The pf. 
is. alialcan is used as adj. : aliakan 
ote. 

a*n*ali vrb. n., (1) the degree of 
moistora present: anali alijana, 
gova loeon mani hertei>h kahalakan i, 
the moisture all over the low field 
has increased so much that it has 
become like a field fit for the sowing 
o% mustard. (2) the irrigation : 
anali kape taukakeda. 

N.B. ali with ld\, expressed or 
understood, denotes that kind of 
indisposition or derangement of the 
stomach, wich manifests itself by 
a want of appetite and a feeling 
akin to biliousness, or biliousness 
itself; and with this meaning it is 
used as follows : 

I. shst.; Idtali, want of appetite ; 
biliousness. 

II. adj. : la{ali horoko, people 
suffering from want of appetite. 

III. trs. caus. : ne hon laipe alikla, 
you have spoiled the stomach of this 
child. 

IV. intrs., (1) imprsl. : laialijaina^ 

I feel bilious, I feel a want of 
appetite. (2i caus. : eikan^ IdWtgea ? 
What things cause biliousness ? 
ld\nli*n rflx. v., to cause oneself a 
loss of appetite : kantarajaia^ jomtee 
laialinjana, he spoiled his stomach 
by eating (too many] jackfrult seeds. 
laiali*Q p. V., to suffer from a want 
of appetite, to have a slight attack 
of biliousness. N.B. the idibm used 
in scolding children who throw away 
eatables: nebon alijana ox pur%^ 
alijanaf this child has spoiled bIs 



a|Jp6tite by eatfng too much. 
la'Ufn^ali vrb. n., a loss of appetite, 
a slight attack of biliousness : laia- 
nalii alijana, siiSkg^bura jom ka 
ai3igaiikj[a. 

^aliia^ emph. prsl. prn. 1st. prs. exol. 
dl., i.e., excluding the person or 
persons then and there addressed, 
hence, he and I or she and I. It 
foi’ows all the rules and lends itself 
to all the idioms explained under 
aheyi. The only addition to be made 
is the following. It is always used 
instead of ati^y I, by mariied women 
so ihat the circumstances and the 
context must decide, whether, in a 
given sentence, it means, I or, he and 
I, she and I. This idiom is destined 
to remind, both the married woman 
using it, and those she speaks to, 
that she is always and everywhere 
under the autboiity and the protec¬ 
tion of her husband. 

alkatra (A.) sbst., coal-tar. This 
is nni.h apj reciated by the Mundas 
as a remedy against wounds of cattle^^ 
in which worms have been bred. 

alo, ala prohibitive particle, similar 
to the Latin ne. It is used not only 
to express prohibitions and refusals, 
but also requests for exemption and 
exhortations to abstain from smlh. 

I. Categorical prohibitions or refusals 
have two constructions: (I) If they 
are addressed to 2nd, persons s,, dl, 
cr pi., then the prnl. afxs. 
my heiiy pcy are affixed to alo 
and followed by the f. ts. form, 
or, more often, by the bai*c root of 
the prd. denoting the forbidden ac¬ 
tion : alorn bijua, alo 7 n hiju. do thou 


not come. ( 2 ) If they are addressed 
to 3 rd persons, the prohibited action 
is puli in the subjunctive mood : 
aloe hij^ka, let him not come. 
However this form is seldom heard. 
The Mundas pr efer to say : alokae 
hijua, or, alokae hij^. Id this latter 
construction alo is verbalized in the 
Bubjunotive mood and followed by 
the forbidden action in the f. ts. or, 
more often, in the bare root form. 

II. Prayers for exemption occur in 

connection witb the let. prs. of the s. 
as well as of the excl. dl. and pi., and 
the 3rd. prs. s., dl. and pi. They are 
expressed by the same precative 
mood form : aloifs( sajal^ka, let me 
not be punished, please. Here too 
the Mundas prefer to verbalize alo 
and put it in the precative mood 
followed by the other prd. in the 
f. ts., with or more often, without the 
copula: alokaij^ saj lioa, alokaii^ 
sajaio. • 

III. Exhortations and invitations to 
abstain from or avoid smth. occur 
especially in connection with the Ist. 
prs. of the incls. dl. and pi., and 
with the 2nd. prs. s., dl. and pi. : 
alolaV( eperai 3 i,ka, let us not quarrel 
with each other. Hero again the 
Mundas prefer to verbalize alo i 
alokdlaT^ epovau^a, or more often, 
alokalai^ eperata,. 

IV. The prds. denoting the forbid* 
den or deprecated action, are omitted 
whenever circumstances qr context 
allow; and all the forms ormodifica* 
tions of alo explained above are then 
turned into independent prds., by 
the verbalizing afx a, which is 
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usually cbcckoJ : alomn^ do not! 
alokai 7 \aj\^\i YC\Q not be obliged or 
forced (to do or suffer smth. under¬ 
stood from the circuinstanc. s or 
context) ; alokj'^ay categorically : 
let him not dare; precatively : pray, 
let him not be obliged or forced. 

N, B. Categorical prohibitions ex¬ 
pressed by aJoka arc sometimes 
emphasized by repeating the sub¬ 
junctive Jea after of the copula : 
aJ^kaeakay let him not daro. 

V. A new difficulty presents itself to 
the foreigner translating from Euro¬ 
pean langiMges into jMundarl, when 
categorical proh bitions, prayeis for 
exemption or exhortations to refrain 
from smth, depend on s^-cilled 
verba dicendi vel sen t lend i and 
(jonseqticntly stand in the indirect 
speech. Since Mundari has no in¬ 
direct speech, the translator mu^t 
transpose in his own mind the in¬ 
direct in^o the direct speech, before 
U translates. This generally 
implies changes in the prns., oc:nr- 
ring in the indirect speech : he forbad 
me to come, becomes in Mundari : 
saying, do thou not come he forbad 
me. The rule of construction 
be expressed as follows 
* (1) Categorical prohibitions addres¬ 
sed to the 2ud. prs. s ,dl. or pb retain 
their original form,* followed by 
neniCy^ in;whatever v., m., ts., num¬ 
ber or prs. the verhurn dicendi may 
gfcand.. Mente in this construction, 
«ae{\ns Itly*! siylng. It is the 
participle of manner of 7nent 
'to say : alom sema meutee kajiaiha, 
]tly.; s;>.ying do not go, he -will tell 


me, i.e., he will toll mo not to go; 
alcin sena mentem manalena, thou 
hadst been forbidden to go ; aloben 
sena mentce manakita^ka, let him 
forbid both of them to go ; alope 
sena nicnte kae manakedloa, he has 
not forbidden us to go, 

(2) Categorical proLibitlons in the 
conjunctive m., addressed to Jlrd 
prs. s., dl. or pi., retain their origin¬ 
al form followed by mente whenever 
the verbnm dicendi stands in a pra. 
distinct from the prs. or persona 
againso whom the prohibit on is 
made ; in other words, when the 
prohibition is communicated to 
a prs. or persons distinct from the 
one or those again>t whom it is 
made -. Samu alokic sena mentetsk 
kajiaejmea, I told thee tint Samu 
was not allowed to go ; Samu alokae 
sena mentem k ijiakadliua, thou 
hast told him and me that Simu 
was not allowed to go ; Samutekirak 
alokaJci^ hijua m^nte kacipo kajia- 
kacjlea ? Did you not tell us that 
Samu and his friend were not 
allowed to come ? 

(.‘^j But whenever the verbuni 
dicendi has for d. o. the same prs. 
or persons against whom the pro¬ 
hibition is directed, then the con¬ 
junctive m. of the ^ird. prs. s.dl^ . or 
pb, must be changed into the corres¬ 
ponding categorical imperative forms 
of the 2nd pis. : cdoben sena mentem 
manakedliia,a, thou foibadest him 
and me to go; alope sena mente 
oiulao kaii9, kajia^koa, I never told 
them not to go. 

YI, AIq is us'^d to introduce negative 
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tinal cluisosj i.e., clauses express* 
iiJg' the intention of provont'n*^ or 
averting* srnth. In ilii-j fuiietiou 
it is eqvlt. to tl:o English lost, in 

order that. not, for the purpose 

of j)rcventing*. Tn Ihiglisli^ clauses 
of tins kind are froqueutly not nega¬ 
tive but positive in form. Such i-; 
the case, v. g, wlioncvcr tlio verbs 
to prevent, to avoid, to cscap g etc., 
are used, Tliese have then frecpient- 
ly ahs. ns. as d. os. : he ran away 
to esi ape punisliment. In Mnndari 
such ahs. ns. either do not exist or 
they cannot be con-trued in this 
way. llencc in the case of sucli 
English props., the translator must 
fir^t replace the abs. n. by a corres¬ 
ponding verbal form : ho ran away 
to escape being punished. But even 
in this form the sentence cannot be 
translated Itly. into IMnndari. The 
verb to avoid necessarily connotes 
a purpose. Tl is implication, it is 
true, is indicated in a way, by the 
preposition to. But for the Mandats 
mind, such an indication is not 
sutlicicntly explicit in connocLion 
with filial clauses. He exacts that 
the whole final clause be ruled by 
a real verhum dicendi which denotes 
the purpose explicitly. That word is 
men, which denotes both audible 
speech as well as an internal speak¬ 
ing to oneself, and docs therefore 
according to circumstances, mean : 
to say to oneself, to suppose, to 
desire, to intend, to apprehend. 
In other words, it denotes subject¬ 
ive causes which impel rational 
to act. With tho causative 
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afx. it moanj : b.'cm^’O saying 
(to on'Self or others)^ bccadsc desir¬ 
ing, etc. This form rtquifos ns it-* 
loghal complement, (1) tlio stat incut 
of what is thu5 sild, desired or in¬ 
tended, and, in H'diindari this stito- 
ineut must be in the direct speech ; 
(i) the statement of tlic action by 
means of which that purpose is to bo 
achieved. Tho English sentence, 
rearranged on tli 'so liiie.-, becomes : 

I ran away because siying to my¬ 
self : let me not b'' punished. This 
negative chmso in tho direct speech 
must, in Mnndari, be inlroduc ‘d hy 
tlic prohibitive jiarfciole a!a in tho 
optative mood as explained above : 
aJo/caif^ inouteia, nirjana. 

Ilcnco we may formulate tlic foliow- 
ing : 

Rule I. Whenever tho prs. denoted 
by the shj. of tho principal pro]) , 
intends by his action to avert sintli. 
from himself, then the sbj. of tlvo 
dependent final clause must stand in 
tlic 1st. prs. s., inels. dl. or incls. X>1. 

But'an agent may, by his action, 
intend to protect somo ono elso 
against some cvontuality. Since in 
Mnndari the agent must express hia 
intention in the direct speech, i c., 
so as it stands at tho moment in his 
mind, the i>rn. denoting the prs. or 
persons from whom ho intends 
averting smth. must stand in tha 
3rd. prs. s., dl. or pi. alokae reAgeoa 
mente takaita. omarjlmoa, I g^ive theo 
money in order to save theo from 
poverty (Itly., saying : let him not 
suffer poverty, I gave theo money). 
ThU appUcjj ouly to tho iatcrual 
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intention pf the agent. If lio 
expressed it in speech addressed to 
the prs. in question, he would of 
course use the 2nd prs.: aloham 
retSkgeoa mente talcaitak omaejmea, 

I gave thee money telling thee 
it was to save fchee from poverty. 
Hence: 

Hide II. Whenever the prs. denoted 
by the sbj. of the principal prop., 
intends by his action to avert smth. 
from some one else, then the sbj. 
of the dependent final clause must 
stand in the 3rd prs. s., dl. or pi. 

Hut owing to the existence in 
Mimdari, of the excl. dl. and pi. 
form^, there occur cases which fall 
under neitlici’ of the above two 
rules. The excl. dl. means ho 
and I or she and I. Now, if only on 
of the two persons thus denoted 
intends, by his sole action, to avert 
smth. from both oC thorn, then the 
first rule cannot be applied, because 
then the word tuoitc governing the 
final clause, cannot mean : saying 
to him and me, i.c., saying to each 
other; it means only saying to 
myself. Nor can the second rule 
be applied, because what that one 
prs. says is not: let those two be 
preserved, but in the direct speech 
it would stand thus : let him and 
me be preserved. Tlio same holds 
good of the excl. ph Jc, they and I. 
This neccssltai/OS the fcrmulation of 
an additional rule : 

JlnU III. Whenever the prs. or 
jiorsons denoted by ibc sbj. of tbe 
principal clause intends or intend 
by his or their action averting 
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smth., not only from himself or 
themselves but also from one or 
more persons different from those 
addressed in the principal clause, 
then the sbj. of the dependent final 
dause must stand in the 1st. prs. 
excl. dl. or excl. pi. : horare 
aloJcali^ regoa mente bandiiko 
idikeda, he took a gurr with him 
that he and his companion be not 
robbed on the way; horaro 
regoa mente taramarako asarkapiko- 
idikeda, some of them took weapons 
with them that they and their 
companions be not robbed on the 
way. 

N. B. the following idioms : 

(1) alo\ala\ is also used interjecv 
tionally es syn. of auriy wait a 
moment! wait a little! It gene¬ 
rally takes one of tlic affixes deno¬ 
tative of familiarity, affection or 
respect, viz. : a or ea used to bo3rs 
and men of one’s own ago or rank, 
also by wives to their husbands. 
aloa ! or alocd ! kaiu daritana, 
wait a bit, I cannot walk so fast;; 
hale used t:i people of the same-, 
rank or age ; get' used to people of 
higher age or rank and to women, 
to show respect; 7ia or ge used to 
girls, and by husbauds to their 
wives. 

(- 2 ) alo menu, aU meniCy Is eqvlt. 
to the English: if my conscience 
did not forbid it, but for my consci¬ 
ence : cn horo dalkjaita, bonai^a, 
alo mentege kaid a jana, I would 
have thrashed that man, had not 
my conscience forbidden me. 

(3) aloy ala is also used trsly. in 
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the imperative mood instead o£ tbo 
phrase alo metaipe ; aloipCy alaipe, 
toll him not to do so, not to say so. 

alo^ ala (with or without one of 
the afxs. na^ ga^ hale, etc., and 
often followed by or ja, in 

which ease no afx. is added to alo), 
interjection denoting sonJoJro asrae, 
a hope that what one docs may 
perchance succeed, i.c , a slight ln)po 
of success. It is conctived as an 
exclamation of the inner mind, ust d 
in Ihonglit only, and consecpiontly 
it never occurs in the spoken lan¬ 
guage .except in what we would 
express in J^juglish by indirect 
speech. It then depends on mcnle, 
saying, on wcncogc, it is a ({ucstioii 
of, or on a prsl. form of the prd. 
moi, to say, and those words then 
imply that tlic exclamation alo or 
alo derci f^^alo ja Is said to oneself : 
kacomca mente pura horoko kajijada, 
cdo dcraro^ menleia, a sit ana, many 
people say that he will not give, 
1 ask it on the chance that he may 
after all give it; napha tr»jadatc ci 
ncain bcpfirtana?—tHrdo kaii^ t(jr- 
jada, alo vrul pa'csalc/caja mcnoage, 
do you foresee proht in tliat trade ?— 
No, I do not ; it is a question of 
gaining perhaps a pice or two; 
alalia mid paesalc/caja, mid pap- 
saage da^bu dukuatana, I do tliis 
work (said one woman to another) 
in order to try and gain a pice or 
two, we cannot of course procure 
any little gain without trouble or 
exertion; omapeaiia, mente kajidoe 
kajilg,, asiasitele rusajaua, ala derai^ 
gapa meuca; gapao bauoa; ala dci'a^ 


mcar^ monca, moa73,o banoa, h o said 
indeed that be would give* it; wo 
are downhearted because wc havo 
asked it so many times in vain. 
When we said to ourselves that w'O 
would pcrliaps receive it on tho 
morrow, we did not get it on tho 
morrow, and when we tlioiight that 
w'c might pcr]\aps receive it on tho 
next day but one, wc did not rcecivo 
it on that day either ; aloe hijuredo 
iiK'nlo ili duakana, h<'or has boeii 
icservcd in case ho should come ; 
alo derai^i^ mentada, I said to 
myself : one never kiiows, it might 
Succeed. 

alo^ ala syn. of vicndo, eon junc¬ 
tion, but : dalmentcdo moni'akad 
taikena, alo hagare enka ka lx sea. 
mente kale;yjana, wc w'anted I 0 
thrash him Imt \io, did jiot hieaiiso 
it had to thrash one’s brother; 
tisiR ne boro sajaiolekae gun a ak ad a, 
alo sidasa nekana eiulao kae giinal.a, 
enate kae sajalotana, to-day he h.as 
merited to be j^unished, but former¬ 
ly he never was at fault like this, 
therefore they do not pnnish him ; 
ka daritanredo ili kfi ^araooa, ala 
Haram daeatadamontc nam jana, no 
beer can bo oiVered to drink wIkii 
there is none, but. through tho favour 
of Singbonga, wc have got some. 

alos:aT, alaga! interjection address¬ 
ed to persons of higlier rank, who 
arc at a certain distance and mean¬ 
ing : wait, smth. baa to b(^ dono 
first. In addresses to men and boys 
it is replaced by aloha'i, alaha'i, and 
in addresses to women or girls by 
aiomi^ alanai \ daru 
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ah>pa't / aurn.i, seakon, cut down this 
tree—wait^ let me go a little later ; 
cimtaR haibu area ?—pur- 
sitioka, when shall we go to bale 
out fish ?—Wait, lot U 3 first get 
time for that; alanai, cenamao 
kajila ? Wail, tell me lire?! what he 
said. 

alohab alahaT see under aloga'i. 
alojai! ala jell ! syn. of alo ! do 
nob, in addresses to animals .* alojai 
siidom ! Do not, thou horse ! 
alonal, alanal see under alogau 
alote 1 aloti! aloto 1 alate I alati ! 
alato ! interjection, syn. of alo! 
•wait, in addresses to men or animals. 
It is frequently followed by aiiri in 
the same meaning and is syns. with 
a UriiCy anrifiy a drito. When used 
to men, ie^ to may take the afxs. 
of familiarity or jrcspect a, na, ga^ 
lialcy etc. 

aJphi, alpi (II.) syn. of soiw, 
alpui3k I. sbst., a wave or waves : 
adaudukedkoa. 

II. intrs., to rise into waves; hoeote 
bamimdar alpur^tana* 

p. V., to rise into waves : 
iiiisamisa samundar buruleka al- 

pu^oa. 

a-n-al vrb. n., tho size or vio¬ 
lence of a wave : Badadisumre 
unaljmf^e alpuukeda Gauga genar^ 
iarainara orae tulkeda,- in Bengal 
Buch a wave rose on the Ganges that 
it lifted up several houses on tho river 
side. .. 

alpuis^-rika trs., to cause to rise in 
•waves : liouo samundar alput^Til:aea. 
a\saia,ga sLst., a lalo variety of the 
high grouudjs. 


alvl 

alu (11.) g]>st., Solmium tubero¬ 
sum Linn. ; vSolanaec.ic,—tho potato 
plant and tuber. Tho i\Iuiula.^ cab 
not only tlio tuber but aNo the 
tender tips oC the leaves. If [)Ia!ib. d 
in rich, light soil immedi itoly aflor 
the rains, potatoes give a very 
abundant return, ready by tlio mid¬ 
dle or end of DoecTib.T, pr.)vi;le(l 
they bo regularly watered. 'Where¬ 
as tho Oraons are to some ext(mt 
taking to potato planting, tho Mmi- 
das have liardly begun to do so, 
because they find tho digging of a 
well for Weltering pur])oses too 
expensive. And yet potatoes would 
be a very great boon in famine 
years, as the crop is independent of 
the rains. It would be unfair to re¬ 
proach ilic people with improvidence 
on this account; for tho plant was 
unknown in Chota Nagpur until the 
Christian missionaries began to cul¬ 
tivate it a few decades ago. 1 liavc 
no doubt that they would take to it, 
if they could afford the expensive 
wells which are a necessary condition 
for an efilcient cultivation. 

II. intrs., to plant ^potatoes and 
get a good crop : khubko alaakada, 
(T, ihty infinitive, ilukka, to 
draw water) trs., to take up water 
or any liquid in tho hollow of one or 
both hands or in a very small ves¬ 
sel : alukeclte nutam, drink from 
the hollow of thy hand ; gomkeko 
surua alualuieko niua, the EurojK'ans 
drink soap with a spoon. N. B. tho 
following in which alu is used of 
grains : ijivire baba jagatiko aln* 
lahiia pues;^ ^ warkets 
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tho markot'tax collectors aro quick 
to lakt? up handfuls of rice in lion 
of money. 

ahi-go p.v., to be thus taken up in 
the liollow of the hands or in very 
S]nall Vt ssols : neredo da ka ahtjoa. 
a-n-alu. vrb. n., the amount tliiis 
taken : ja^^atlko anaJnko alykeda, 
tunkiko talakrda^ the tax collectors 
have t:ikju out with their hands such 
quantities of ricj that th^y emptied 
lialf the baskets (of the sellers). 

alu-ar^ shst., the tender tips of the 
potato plants when used as a potherb. 

alu-halu, aly ba!y syu. of aknhah), 
hahJjuhi, koi^kakofa^ko^ a jinigo of 
hahb. See 

alii?-da!uh haluf-daful (Sad. nlu'idit- 
Jv.i) Syn. of (i< fjitilwhjiv^ at gunid al- 
gi'ni, wliicii sec. N. 15.—This is ‘also 
usid of the worn-onti app'^arance 
(ausallj^^a s'vero ill lies'!, wlurcas 
(il gad a'g<i ({rwolQS only the cxlnus- 
tion caused by ovc*rfatic;’ue. 

abi-pcr^ tip., to fill some vessel 
^vit]l li'jnid or with rice by the hollow 
of til ‘ hands. 

al^i^uruiG^ ti -5 j (1) to take oat licpiids 
orii.-ehyllie h dlow of the hands {1) 
id inly., of rivers, to throw sand on 
to th( ir banks: bari purag'O gitil 

iiha'' riuaj (ida, 

p.v., (1) to be biled out 
by the liollow of the hands, (d) of 
‘'Hiid, to be deposited by (lie river. 

am (Sk. tvdin, thou) emph. prsl. 
])rn, dnd. prs. s., thou. It|julIows all 
tho rules and I1?iids itself to all the 
idioms explained uikLh* ahai. The 
only special remarks to he made are 
tlie following : (1) It mny not be 


used to married women; those must 
always he add rosso I hy a^jot, 

"^(•2) It is noteworthy that tho 
Mundas Iiavo no kind of liorDrifM 
addresses as in other Indian langu¬ 
ages. AH ages and ranks aro 
addressed by tlie simple ai^i thou. 

This is a distinctive mark of those 
far-away times, wlnii all moii c >ii- 
sidorod themselves as cvpiils a ul 
submitted to each other only as far 
as th > inlrliisio rights and the siCety 
of the family required (-;ee tho 
article on araiidl^ marriage). The 
same spirit of healthy demoeriey 
rules tli^ir whole sjcial and politieal 
orga.ii'^ati )u. Here to) all is care¬ 
fully calculated to preclude every¬ 
thing which might give to iulivi- 
diials over the nat iral riglits of tho 
family, any powir which may he 
turned agahiit its hitn*c-is. Iwoii 
wh^ti in the cotir :c of time, nn Icr 
the pressure of tlie groat Aryan world 
around them, the Mundas co is^nted 
to the cst<abll.s[i nent of a kind of 
singship, tluy li'n^urou-Iy excluded 
their rajalis from any direct inter¬ 
ference in tho internal arrange¬ 
ments OL their vlllige (Communities 
and their distrlT or manlvi[>'iU orgi- 
n'ziiion, as is shovvn in tho ariicle.^s 
descrlliing lhe.se. 

To render latereoiirse iiloasant it lii 
of course nccc.ssiry to have .some mani¬ 
festation of affe'ciion, familiarity and 
rc.sp.ct botvve^n Uio niemhcr^ of an 
iudivid lal family and the memhers of 
a village community, which is but 
an enlarged family. This is effected 
by moans of special alUxos added to 
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the pins, of the 2i\(l. person s., dl. 
and pi. The use of these is strictly 
regulated by the kind and degree of 
the feelings supposed to exist be¬ 
tween the individuals in actual con¬ 
versation. Such aflixc s differ radi¬ 
cally, both in their meaning and 
import from real honorific titles 
and addresses. Idic latter arose 
among those races, where overlord¬ 
ship and royal power disconnected 
itself gradually from the mf?rc family 
interests of communities, and sub¬ 
ordinated these more and more to its 
own claims. These claims rest 
almost entirely on miglit as distinct 
from and generally opposed to the 
natural family rights. 

The only civil organization in the 
world, which has with some success 
resisted state claims as far as they 
are unjustifiable and opposed to 
family claims, is the Indian caste 
system, which is but an Aryan modi¬ 
fication of the tribal organization of 
the aboriginal races of India, as I 
show conclusively, I trust, in the 
article on mil* Its worst abuses 
have arisen directly out of that over- 
lord system which the Aryans 
brought along with them to India 
and which they grafted on to the 
old tribal organization. 

*N.B. Aden is, as already stated, 
the obligatory address to married 
womev and is also, but very rarely, 
used as respectful address to persons 
in authority. It is the only really 
honorific pm. This transfer by 
analogy shows the esteem in which 
the Muudas hold their married 
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women as wives,^ housewives and 
mothers. Were there not so many 
other evidences of that respect, this 
fact alone would go far to refute 
the gratuitous assertions made by 
both ancient and modern Indian 
Aryans and repeated or believed by 
Kuropeans, dcsjribing the Muiulas 
as having a particul irly low stand¬ 
ard of sexual morality. That any 
lascivious race should bo so strictly 
monogamous as the Muudas arv^, 
and should accord to its married 
women that Imnoured position their 
women enjoy, is iinMiinkable and 
contrary to all historical evidence. 

ajfia pos. adj., thy, used Cr^pecially 
with words denoting inan. ohjeets. 
amagq pos. prn., thino, standing for 
nefuns denoting inan. objects : nca 
^niagqge, this is thine. 
amanlj amqkOy pos. prn., 

standing for words denoting liv. 
hgs., thine, thy two, those belong¬ 
ing to thee. 

amo 1 Itly, thou too ! is verv fro- 
(juently used as interjection expres¬ 
sive of either indignant or scornful 
surprise or downright contempt. 
amren pos. adj., used with the 
words husband, wife, children, but 
now frequently replaced by amq. 
amreni^ amrenhii^^ amrenko pos. 
prn., standingfor the words husband, 
wife, children, thine, the two belong¬ 
ing to thee, those belonging to thee. 
amtqreii^OB, adj., used with words 
denoting servants, Mej endonts, par¬ 
tisans or domestic animals : amtaren 
dasi, thy servant, amtaren horoko, 
the meu who side with thee, 
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^mt(jLre7ii amiarenkii^ ainiqronkL 
|)os. prn. standing for tht^ word 
cuuiaerateJ under amiaren, iliiiie, 
tby ones, i.e, the two belonging to 
thee, or those belonging to thee, 
amad var., of amdSj whieli see. 
dma-dQma adj., adv. and inlrs., 
used of the appearance of smb. just 
rising from sleep, and denoting 
both the dishevelled coilTnre and the 
untidy or unarranged state of the 
dress : d^nadumageaniy nakj[ni'ne ad 
lija bcsleka uiunmc. 

amaJ, amol, ambol (Sk. dn?l bile ; 
IL a7)ial, slight biliousnes-) I. sbst., 

(1) syn, of hU ali, a slight attack of 
biliousness, in ctrd. to amboJjvt, 
tlie severe attack, accompanied by 
bcadachc : a?nalre hamhal aikar- 
jadkoa mandl ka rei^Lgejadkoa, in 
a slight attack of biliousnesSpcopIe 
feel a heaviness in the stomaeh'and 
they have no appetite. (2) ^Uic 
acidulated vomit occurring in bil¬ 
iousness : ambol sasar^^gca sunurn- 
leka, pitido heiidehariargea, the 
vomit in a slight attack of bilious¬ 
ness is yellow like oil, that in a 
severe attack is dark-green. 

II. trs. caus., to cause or provoke 
biliousness : sata^ga amholkia, sweet 
potatoes have made him bilious. 

III. intrs. imprsl., to feel bilious : 
amboljqina. 

ainal-Q^ amol-q^ amboUo p. v., to got 
an attack of bile. (1) the 

scolding addressed to childrca leav¬ 
ing or throwing away .part of (heir 
food: furae amholjana ne ho7i\ 

(2) the expressions frequently used 

instead of tho p. v.; amhal sabjahlii 


(suhkpia, sabakaine) ; • ambolh^ 
s.ibptaiia (sahicnn, sobakana). 

amal-pit, ambol pItT are construed 
like awaly and denote a severe at¬ 
tack of bile. 

The remedies used by the IMundas 
against both tlie slight and severe 
attack of biliousness, viz., bij^dimhi^ 
eaten raw or water in whiclv either 
the pounded root of the kxifldat^b 
or the hark of the koronjodaru have 
been maceiatcd^ are drastic purg< s ; 
hence they are never given to chil¬ 
dren, In their case these ingre¬ 
dients, boiled in oil, arc rubbed on 
(he head or over I he whole body, 
amas, amfld (It. amdwati) Sad. 
amdns ; Mt., Konkani, ama.s‘) I. sbs(., 
used sometimes instead of the INliin- 
lari, muhi can(lq, new moon. It 
generally takes as afx.: anids- 

liplif at new moon time. 
anidS'O \u v., occurs in somo 
tenses with affixes of time : amdsore 
at the next new moon ; awd^qintta^^^ 
just at the time of the new moon ; 
amdfiakanre, when it was new moon. 

fimba Has. ahamba Nag. (.Sad.) 
svn. of ataufiy alanfiat athaWriy 
tkaufiay dd^ aosoy dot do. I. sbst,, the 
absence of necessity or need. In 
this function it occurs only with'* 
the afx. re : cn kerado ahamharca 
,kirii 3 ,kia, he sold this buffalo with¬ 
out being in need of doing so : en 
da ranuickako joniea, akarnhareoko 
ojoiiia, they cat that tuber aa 
a medicine, they eat it also as ordi¬ 
nary food, (Itly., without needing it 
as medicine). 

I, adj., of inslrumcuts or utensil?/ 
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tipeless, because badly made : no ba- 
4oar cikan kamiro hijua?— dmhagea, 
{'1) of men, [a) having no business 
to, or no concern with: rajakoa 
orare atauri horoko kako bolori- 
kakoa, they will not allow people 
to enter a king^s house except on 
business. (^) inexperienced, un- 
acejuainted with: Rugurisu^ giiture 
aminatai, garsul daru mena, soukore 
ataVlri hovooe namea. (e) careless, 
negligent; aliawha dasi. (3) with 
hon^ an illegitimate child whose 
father is unknown : dtnha hona apu 
kae udubakana. N.B.—Synonyms 
of dmha arc not used with this 
meaning. 

amha-Q^ ahamla-o p. v., to get 
spoiled or lost through carelessness : 
dmhaal'a7ia, 

dvihage^ ahamhage adv., (1) use¬ 
lessly : altambageko.h^d^k^dvL, (2) in¬ 
discreetly, without consideration for 
others ; ahavihagcc j a gar a. (3) heed¬ 
lessly, foolishly : ahamhage alom 
rikana. (4) by a guess: ituanamci ? 

itiido kaiu ituina, nianrige?^ kaji- 
tana, doe^t tlioii know that?—I do 
not know it for certain, I only con¬ 
jecture ;it. (5) without special 
, reason : ala'avigee hijuakana. (G) 
immoderately : ataUrigee j iltada, he 
ate immodcratel 3 ^ (7) at random, 
without forethought or proof : 
enkan^ atafirige alom jagara. (’^) 
cavelossly, without paying much 
attention atanrigci-^ aiumkeda. (0) 
carclcsply, without heed : bulahanj 
aiavrigec sene a. 

anibSla^^ ambla6^ var, of amJa'd^ 
which £ce. 


ambar-dumbar (akin to Sk. 
cjimbh) I. adj., of babies over 5 or 6 
months old, lively, spr'ghtly. Also 
used jokingly of young people, full 
of life and fun : cn amhardiimhar 
hon amg. honci ? amhardnmhargeae. 
Used also as adj. noun ; amharduni- 
harJeo landabaraoa, 

II. intrs., to be sprightly : avihar^ 
dumharianaho. Is less used than 
the rflx. V. 

amhardumhaT-en rflx. v., to behave in 
a sprightly manner : horraolYko mola- 
akana, rinikaredoko amhardumha- 
Ten tana (-uch) babies arc chubby 
body and sprightly in tlicir 
behaviour. 

amhardiimhiir-q p. v., to reach tlic 
age in whicdi babies become spright¬ 
ly : amhardiiwharofanae. 
amhaTkumharlan adv., witli ril\in : 
ainhardiimhavianc rikantana. 

fimbaro^ adj., with Icuri, a 
widowed woman. 

amOaroh-q p. v., mainly used in tin* 
pf. t. Amharobal'iDii is syns. with 
randiakanii a widow. 
ambla5 var. of amlao^ 
ambol var. of amal, 
anibarag, nambara5 oc:urs in 
songs as poetic var. of jii}.ib.irac, 
dense foliiig’j or dense clusters of 
fl )wers : 

Udubakope jojoba jamlavaej udu- 
hakopo! 

Cundulakope nullbfi nambarae^ cun- 
f lulakdpe! 

ambaru ambru, ambfiru, amru 

(IT. amrCi) sbst., Spondias mangifera, 
Willd.; Anacardiaccae,—the Indian 
llog-plum, a tree, the fruit of which 
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IS oaten. The bart, ground and 
mixed with waftr is rubbed on, in 
both articular and muscular rheuma¬ 
tism. A handful of the bark is 
pounded and infused in a pint of 
water; after straining, this is drunk 
against diarrhoea or dysentery 
cither all in one draughty or half of 
it, the remainder being taken later. 
Tlie 11 )wcrs are eaten raw, with salt. 

ambdrO'Sambdro I sbst., (1) hurry, 
haste : amhofosawhoforqia ])ui’a cTj 
ririujina, a lot of things liave been 
forgotten in the bustle (of tlie de¬ 
parture). (2) fussiness; anihoro- 
saniboro ka be sea. 

IF. adj., fussy, bustling ; avilbrosam- 
loro horoko adasudageko j:>gar- 
baraea sekerage, fussy people speak 
in a liiirry, making incomplete 
statements. Also used as adj. noun : 
a uihbrosamhb roko kajI du n ua rarlkalc - 
kore bescoa, it is good to make fussy 
people repeat what they have said. 

III. trs., to urge smb. in a fussy 
manner, to b 'have in a fussy manner 
towards sinb. : auMrosambbrokcd'- 
Irac. 

awbbrosawboro-n rflx. v., to bebave 
in a fussy manner on a given occa¬ 
sion. 

awbbrosambbro-o p. v., to get into 
ibo linbit of being fussy. 

ambrit, amrit, am. !t-kera, anibrit- 
kera (IT. amrit^ sweet, connected 
with amhrona) i Musa sapien- 
ium, Linn.; ScitamineoD,—the Banana, 
with soft fruit, in entrd. to londea' 
kcra, the plantain, with firm fruit. 
Native doctors often allow their 
patients to eat the bauan?k but ncyer 


the plantain. 

ambrit-daru, amrit-dara syn. of 

pabifadaru sbst., Carica papaya, 
Linn.; Passifioreac,—the Papaya tree. 
Pabita is the usual name, . llio 
others being heard only oeeasion.'illy. 

ambrit-jd, amrit-j5 syn. of piihlta, 
sbst., the papaya fruit. 

aniLdami^ umi dumi (Sad. ami- 
dami ) 1. shst., the full or undisputed 
power, rule or control : sjv ohkoa 
a mid ami, the rnle of the white 
people, of tho English. 

II. trs., or in trs., to rnle with 

unrestricted power : rajako sidare 
disumko (or, disumreko) (mnidaiuihi. 
atnln var. of amir^. 
amin, umin (11., Sad. amio) 
shst., a surveyor, a laud-measurer. 
aniin-cn rflx. v.| to undertake 
surveyor’s work. 

p. V., to become a surveyor, 
amin, imin df. dinst. adj. of 
qirinliiy, qualifying words denoting 
liv. bgs.: amin horoko jamalena, so 
many people had gathered. See the 
note under amina?^, 

aminai3k, iminatx^ iminiiia. imiun 
df. dmst. adj. of (piantily qualiCying 
words denoting inan. os.: amtnufo^ 
taka kaiD. darla, I cannot give s’) 
many rujicrs. 

N. B. 1) In short replies to qu'S- 
tions, the noims qualincd hy amni, 
or arc of ten onillted so that 

these adjs. Ihoii stand alone. In 
this case they take tlic 
do, or Icha, as the case may bo. 
They never take any prnl. alhxcs : 
cia tarsae horoko taikena ?— 
ka, were there two hundred men 
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present ?—No, not so many ; cia gel 
salan> ote menatamg. ?— aniinai^- 
leka Lobaoa, hast thou ten khats of 
land ?—It will be about that much. 
(2) ^AmiUy amiaai^ and their variants 
are also used as correlaiives and 
then mean as vtanj/as much . as. 
The sentences in whicli they are thus 
used, are strongly elliptic, the pid. 
of the first clause being omitted: 
ope amin horo menalea, we are as 
many as you are; ale atnin 
kamitankope kullere honata, ntakami 
sekerage cabaoa, if you send as 
many workmen as we, this work will 
be finished soon ; am aminaf^ kaita, 
haldaria, I cannot pay as much as 
thou; Torpa imtntn^ Khiinti 
sa'O.gingea, Khunti is as fur as Torpa. 

amin«i3kge I iminaia^ge I imi- 
nuts^ge! imiuis^ge I sometimes without 
gey interjections, enough ! no more I 
stop I 

aminaiacsa and variants, propor¬ 
tional adv., so many times. 

amioa'Rsaleka and variants, appro¬ 
ximative adv., about so many times. 

amiiai, amin I. sbst., a spot in 
a foreSt, cleared of trees and, to some 
extent, of stones; a clean level spot 
in fields : amii^reko kolomea. 

II. trs., to clear a spot of trees, 
brush-wood, brambles, grass, etc., to 
level and clear of grass: gujuko 
arnii^pey clear away the brush-wood ; 
lumata^arako they cleared 

away the brush-wood from the 
breeding ground of the silk-worms. 
N. B. the idioms in which ho^o, the 
Wind, is expressed or understood as 
^bj.; d^Q aviiii^/ccdaf the wind has 


amlaS 

driven away the rain ; hoeo rimbllc 
amit^keday the wic^ has cleared away 
the clouds. 

amif^'Oi rfbe. v., occurs only in 
cpds. of which the first mbmber may 
bo construed in the i41x. v., v. g., 
rearamij^eny to take a good bath. 
amii^-o p. V., to Ic cleared of trees 
efc., to be levelled and cleared of 
grass ; kolom amii^akana^ gurjtape 
nado. 

a-n-amir^ vrb. n., (1) the extent of 
clearing : ale.^ hir anawii^lc amiia,- 
tada, sobensa sagari hardarioa, wc 
have cleared our forest so thorough¬ 
ly that a cart with spokeless wheels 
can be driven anywhere. (2) the 
spot cleared : anamii^reko kolomkeda, 
they made their threshing ground on 
a cleared spot. 

III. As adv. afx. to certain prds. 
it is syns. with the afx. pavchiy 
thoroughly, entirely, perfectly : 
hvgiamii^y to restore completely; 
heredainii^y to weed thoroughly; 
lio'coamii^y to shave clean, la{ahamit^y 
to give a close crop. 
amiuiSk var. of aminai^. 
amlad, amblad^ ambdlaO (H. 
amal) trs., to acquire landlortrs 
right over particular fields or whole 
villages : oko simando motaite, 
akoado landphandte, oko<>do taka- 
paesatee amlaokeda ; ulgulan taeom- 
tedo sarkar a^ge disume amlaolay 
after the mutiny the (English) 
Government itself took over the 
landlord’s rights over the country. 
N. B. the idioms : (1) ne pati am 
eskar alom amlaot^a, oro gitj horoko 
menj^koa, do not thou occupy the 
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Avholc mat, there are still other people 
who want to sleep. (2) abua okildo 
bairiko arnlaokla^ nam lag^a- 

tiRa, oftr opponents have bought over 
our pleader, we must get another 
one. 

amla^-o, amhalao-o^ amhlao-n p. v., 
to roine under a landlord : soia^akana 
nado^, bhuihari ote orodo kfi amhiooa, 
now the settlement is iinishcd, 
bhuiuari lands can no longer come 
under a landlord : bhuiiiari ote 
enado kfi amahioaknufea, 
a^n-amlao vrb. n., (1) the acquisition 
of landlord's rights. (2) the extent 
of acquiring lanlord^s rights : anam- 
laoe amlaokeda, gofa liatura loeOR- 
koe eabatada, he lias increased liis 
landlord's rights to sucli an extent 
that now he has acquired all the 
riee-fields of the whole village, 
amrit, var. of amhrit^ 
amru var. of arubaru. 
amsi (H.) sbst, unripe mangres 
dried iii the sun to be preserved for 
later use. 

amtha Nag, (II.) I. sbst., juice 
of ripe mangccs condensed into a 
, kind of cake about 1" in thickness, 
by being exposed to the sun. A 
first layer of juice is poured on a 
mat and allowed to dry into a 
certain consistency ; over this suc¬ 
cessive layers are poured until the 
desired thickness is obtained. This 
preparation, dark in colour and of 
a thougher consistency than ordi¬ 
nary cheese, keeps pretty long and 
is used as a sort of condiment. The 
Mundas have adopted it from the 
Hindus* 


11, trs., to make into amtha : ne 
ulibu amt hue a, 

amtha^o p. v., (1) prsl., of mangos, 
to be made into nuifha : lioiidcrra 
ulido amthaa/cina. (2) imprsl., of 
amthay to be made : cirninata, amtha- 
a kuna ? 

an (Sk. a7iy maiiy van') pos. afx., 
possessed of, cipiipped, armed or 
provided with. (1) It is allixed to 
nouns denoting tlio things one is 
possessed of : in era man horo, a man 
owning goats ; kapiun Iioro a man 
armed with an axe. (2) It may bo 
allixed to the bare root of trs. prds., 
and then yidds forms cqvlfl^ to tho 
pf. ts. of tho a. V. : aiuir.), namanay 
as for mo, I have got my share ; 
ituanaii^y I know. (-3) The cpds, 
thus obtained may bo turned into 
advs. of manner by tlio afx. le : 
itxiantcy knowingly, intentionally ; 
kapianleko hijqlena, tlicy eamc 
armed with axes. (4) These advs, 
arc turned into adjs. by the dmst. 
n : asdranten boro, a man armed 
with bow and arrows. These adjs. 
may be turned into nouns of agency 
by the afxs. (, kiy^y ko : ale amran^ 
tenko handukantenko kale dariakoa, 
wo armed with bows, wo cannot 
prevail against those who are arme<f 
with guns. 

anado (Sinh. anily anata) conjunc¬ 
tion, on the other hand, on tho con¬ 
trary : r^tanako mcnteia, senkena, 
anadoko duraio,tana, I went bccauso 
I believed they were weeping, but 
on the contrary, they ore singing ; 
mid takac omalta^gea menteia, kami- 
keda; antdo gelbar gaudao om^insk, 
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I worked, thinking’ he would surely 
give one rupee and there aow 1 he 
gave mo (only) 1% annas. 

ana'gona (H, dua-jdnd, to go and 
eome) I. sbst., the preliminary, com¬ 
ings and goings for some business 
or contract, v. g., a marriage : ana^ 
^onate ne oandyibu nirla cika ? 
Will we spend this whole month on 
the preliminaries ? 

II. adj., with kami^ same meaning. 

III. intrs. , to go and come making 
the preliminary arrangements, v.g., 
of a marriage : ne honale anagoiiala 
we made all the preliminary arrange- 
ments/or the marriage of this son 
(or daughter). 

N.B. the idiom : rimhil anagona 
bfirii anagonajada, diulo kae gama- 
jada, there are only clouds coming 
and going, huh it docs not rain. 
anagona-o p.v. ; ne candvi auagonaoa 
clka ? W ill the preliminaries take 
place this mouth or not ? 

aa^-man^ (Or, an,d-man,d) all 
Ivinds, a variety of things: Bilait- 
ronko dnamanagclco jojoma, the 
Europeans are In the habit of eating 
all kinds of thli^gs (at one and the 
same meal). 

anar^do, enari^do syn. mf enreQ. 

an^r-^daru (II. andr) sbst., Punica 
gi'Anatum, Linn. ; Myrtaccae,—the 
Pomegranate, a small tree rarely 
found outside European stations. 
Oi\ the Ranchi plateau the fruit is 
not wovtltlhe cultivation. 

auQfi, a.uria, anuda (T. an priva- 
iWum and ariija, to know ; II. anart) 
syn. of favufti, 

ana-tuU, ftra-lull i. o£ 


anda 

exchange amounting to 1 anna in 
the rupee : anafuti kaiia, sukuada, 
I did not agree to losing one anna 
for changing a rupee. 

IT. trs., to charge a rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee for change : anahiiiklale, 
anatufi-n iflx. v., to agree to pay 
one anna change in the rupee : kaiia, 
anafulina^ 

anahtfi^Q p. v., (1) to bo charged 1 
anna in the rupee: anahifijannlc. 
(2) of the ratf', to be at 1 anna in the 
rupee : tu^i tisiia^gapa clleka?— anatu- 
tiakana (or tutido t^karo anaakana), 
what Is the rate of exchange nowa¬ 
days?—It is one aonx in the rupeo. 

and^ tr.s., (1) Nag. to stew any 
eatables till the water evaporates : 
jiio^ko andaea, jiluko rasiia, po^i- 
Imko ladoa, they make such a stew 
of the (small, chopped) bones, they 
prepare the meat with gravy and 
they bake the intestines and the 
liver. N. B. The Mundiis cat even 
the bones wben not too hard. (2) 
Has., to dry p-addy for husking 
purposes over a fire in a taoa (see 
PI. XXIV. 10.), stirring it rapidly 
to prevent it from getting so hot 
and dry that it would break in tlio 
husking. This process is used only 
when there is no sunshine the whole 
day. It is this to and fro move¬ 
ment which is connoted in the 
following idioms: (1) aburumtan 
simko jaromko andaca, brooding 
hens turn their eggs over and over. 
(2) landii and'^iuda, he waddles like 
a duck. 

andg^-n rflx v , to waddle : land! aloiu 
andana ! 
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andii-go p.v,, (1) Nag., of any eata¬ 
bles, to be stewed. (2) Has., of 
] addy to be dried over the lire for 
husking purposes. 

a-ii-aiidq vrh. ii., (1) the extent of 
stewing or drying ; anandiic aiida- 
keda rougojana, she stewed (the 
meat) to long that, the water evapora* 
t cl and it got burnt. (2) the extent of 
w.addling : anandne andakeda, soben 
horoko lai caj.uicapuako laiidakeda, 
lie waddled so awfully that all 
people held their sides with laugh¬ 
ter. (3) the (juaniity stewed or 
dried : anandqe andakeda gota 
tuAkii perotada, bIio dried siich an 
amount of paddy that she filled 
a whole basket. 

anda^-dundu^, danda^^^dundu^ 

(Sael. avd/iar-dui\dhar \ Or. and'a^ 
dond'orna^ to move about disipiietly, 
helplessly) I. shst., hesitation, 
embarrassment: inia monro andad- 
dundiul menngca. 

II. irs. caus., to cause smb. to get 
c 0 n f use el: ok i I cz c/c/ e/ d and u d/cia . 

III. intrs., to be of a hesitating, 
undecided disposition: andaddun- 
dndtanae. 

andaddundud’Cn lAv. v., to get con-^ 
fused : dasi hanYnai hukuinairee 
a n d a dd w 7i dudnea, 

andaddundud-q p. v., to get confused, 
to b (3 at a loss : tala horare'P. alidad- 

duadudjana. 

andaddandud, andaddundudtaJt adv., 
(1) hesitatingly: cikan^iu a^kena 
andaddandndtanem koeobaratana ? 
What bast thou lost, that thou goest 
stooping about hesitatingly ? (2) in 
a augggiipg out of wcaki^g^s 


or on account of drujikeniicss. 

andadCid (Sad. amliuKlh ; IMt., 
cmfesion, disorJer) var. of (indd/ad, 
andagaatcim of aj ])roxima(ioii 
used of space, of time ami of stales 
or qualities. I. adj., oeeurs in some 
adverbial jihrases ; andaga lioiM, 
nearly half the way, about half-way ; 
aiuh'ffii nida, a little Leforo mid¬ 
night, about midnight. 

II. trs. cans., (1) to ] ut snih. inlo 
sncli eireum-tances that he* misses 
the opjortnuity of doing what lie 
hael intended : jiT^te senope andaga- 
I'lna. (2) to ])ut smb. in a fix, in a 
dilemma : kaeteofc andaga/ilnif^ 
IiectcO] e andagukinay lily. : you ]iiiL 
me in difliciilly by (my) refusal and 
ycu put me in diflieulty by (my) 
granting (w'hafc you ask), i.c., you 
] ub me into a fix, whether I refuse or 
grant your rccpi 'st. 
andnga-'U iflx v., to miss smth. by 
coming too laic through one’s own 
fault: setare hijymole kajiaia, aegoc 
and'iga^ijana, nado tikin maneji kac 
namca. 

andaga-Q p. v., (1) of space, to be 
about half-way between two j)laccs, 
(•2) of time, (a) to get nearly through 
the first lialf of allotted time, to -bo 
about half through smth. : andaga^ 
janaln mjdo, now half our time is 
nearly up ; andagaqlanay it is about 
half time, (b) to happen or bo timed 
impropitiously ; to begin, or to como, 
or to go at tbo wrong moment, either 
too late or too soon; to have too littlo 
time for the work intended ; to havo 
too much time for one work but not 
enough over to do some other work i 
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scn^teolia, andagnjana, also by going 
I am out of the proper time, i.e., if 
I remain I lose my time here, having 
no work to do, and if I go I can¬ 
not reach in time (the expression 
implies this alternative^ ; baramtcoe 
andagajanay daia^grateoe andaga^ 
jana Itly., with regard to old ago 
he is not properly timed, nor is he 
properly timed with regard to 
youth, i.e., be is neither old nor 
young. (*^) of states, qualities, to 
fall short of being srnth : saoob- 
teoe andagajana^ Baia^galiteoe anda- 
gajana, he is not properly a Euro¬ 
pean and not properly a Bengali, 
lie is a half-caste. 

andagare (1) about half-way, 

about lialf-time. In this sense it may 
be used as intrs. prd. inserting the 
prnl. &bj. : andagarenia^ thou art about 
half'Way. (2) at the wrong time, i.e., 
(a) too late to finish the work under¬ 
taken, or too late to do still smth. else 
after this work is finished : andaga- 
rehu et^keda. (b) too late for one thing 
as well as for another : andagarce 
hijylena, he came when it was too 
late to entertain him as a guest and 
too late for him to continue his 
journey. 

andagate adv., for want of proper 
time : andagatele retagejina, we 
got hungry because we did not find 
or because we missed the proper 
time for taking our meal, 

andalka ,syn. of phirtol-rel {fide 
Haines) sbst., CoraTjretum nanum. 
Ham.; Combretaceao, — an erect 
shrub, ft. high, with racemes of 
small, while flowers, and pink or , 


red, four-winged fruit, 1-1^" long. 
and»h andanj (P. anddz) I. sbst., 

(1) discretion, good sense, judgment; 
ne horoa inonre jotan andanj banoa, 

(2) opinion, appreciation : aiiia an- 
dajre neleka taikena ; airia andanj 
nelek igea. 

II. adj., with I'ajiy a guess, a 
mere opinion, a conjecture ; itua- 
namci? — kfige, andanj kajige; 

III. trs., to weigh, to consider in 
one^s mind, to try and understand 
rightly: inkug, kaji andajeme oikan 
matlahte enako kajitana. (2) to form 
an opinion about smb : akoji kaji- 
tele andujkedkoay niku gunaakada 
monte, rnendo goako bara^koa, from 
their words we judged them guilty 
but there are no witnesses. 
andaj-eUy ifndanj-en rflx. v., to 
judge oneself correctly, not to 
overestimate oneself: andajenme, 
namin rnaran^ horoleka alom a^ka- 
rona, judge thyself correctly, do 
not make too much of thyself. 
a-p-andaj^ a-p-andanj repr. v., to 
appreciate or understand each other 
rightly : gomkc oy^ dasi kakirdi. 
apandajtana. 

andaj-Oj andanj-n p. v., to bo 
considered as ; kumburukedae mente 
ae:j, kajiteo andajakana, he is consi¬ 
dered to be the thief, from his talk. 

IV. adv. of tirhs, about: andaj 
nao baje, about nine o^clock. 
andajte, andanjte (1) adv., appro¬ 
ximately : andajteo kaita, kajidaria, 
I cannot say it even approximatively. 
(2) on a mere guess on suspicion : 
ne boro andanjleko tolkia, they have 
arrested this man on snspioiou. 
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V. It is affixed to other prds. 
with the general meaning of to find 
out smth. by practice : jomandaj^ 
to find out how smth. tastes by 
eating it; senandajy to find out 
whether one is able to walk, (v. g., 
after a sprain or wound) by trying 
to walk; ealuandaj^ to find out 
whether a hoe is all right, by trying 
to hoe ; siuandajy to find out whether 
the ground is in a conilition to be 
ploughed by trying to plough, 
cte. 

anddkfll, andlcQI, andku^ Has. 
andadDd Nag. lias. (H. Sk. mi- 

dkkCir ; perhaps Sk. andhCiy darkness 
and hilly to accumulate) I. sbst., (1) 
tiic darkness caused by a sind-storm, 
or a storm with black clouds, or 
a storm accompanied by very heavy 
rain. (2) in the cpd. /toroanddhiily 
a crowd of people. (S) tlie deafening 
noise m ide by a number of drums 
and, may bo, also otlier musical 
instruments: sarira an da kill te ka 
aiumoa; nagcraduniaia,ra anddhulte 
kaiia, durumdarijana. 

II. adj., (I) with nidity a pitch- 
dark night; with dndllgar^ a dar¬ 
kening dust storm. (2) witli horoho, 
a crowd of people: anddkul horo- 
kore honko nambara isu hambala. 
( 3 ) with sariy the deafening noise 
made by a number of drums : andd- 
Jcul sari tala nida j iked taikena. 

HI. trs. eaus, (I) to cause dark¬ 

ness : nclekan da hijnjana, anddkul- 
kedae sobens^, there came such 
a rain that ib caused darkness all 
over. (2) of a crowd, to cover a 
place: jatrahoroko gota piriko 


anddhalkeday the fair-goors havo 
covered the whole high ground. (3) 
to fill with the deafening noise of 
druDQs: gaslko domko huudijana, 
go^a haluko anddkulkedu^ Gasis 
and Dorns gathered and filled the 
whole villago with a deafening 
noise. 

anddkul~eii rflx. r., to gather in 
great crowds : jatraroko anddkillcn* 
}a na. 

audaknUg p. v., (1) of a dark('nii^g 
stoi;m, to bo coming : anddkuhdana, 

(2) to be covered with a great crowd i 
gota piri Iropokoto anddkul Jana 

(3) to be filled with a deafening noiso 
of drums : gofa hatu bujuriato 
anddkul aka na. 

anddkul tan adv.,^(l) a^Mdkul tanr/ic 
hoeotaua, the storm raises a darlvc- 
ning cloud of dust. (2) anddkul- 
langcko liuudinlaaa, they gailver it\ 
great crowds. ( 3 ) and dkaltangcko 
b I jantana, they drum and sing in 
a deafening manner. 

anda-mandff, andu-^maddu (Sad. 
and-mand) I, sbst., strong smell, 
good or bad : orara andainanda 
otaugirioka diiar Ditapi‘, let the d(^or 
bo k(?pt open in order that the smell 
that is Idling the house, may be 
blown away by the wind. 

II. adj,: andamanda soan, a strong 
smell. 

III. trs. cans., to cause a place to 
get filled with a strong smell, to 
fill a place with a strong a smelt: 
ilite orape andamandakedcu 
andanianda-o p.v. : raea soea haito 
andamandaakanay the courtyard 
full o£ the stench of lottcn fish. 
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andamavdagc^ andamandatariy adv., 

'modifying’ soan^ to smell strongly. 

anda-mandad Has. var. of andad- 
dundudy bub it is not used to denote 
an undecided, irrcsolnto cliaractcr, 
nor with the adv^erbial meaning : 
unsteadily. 

anda-nianda (Sk. andha plus 
maii^ blind-minded) I. sbst., igno¬ 
rance, \vant of instruction: anda- 
Dianoate n«jjdgu asulen Lambala, 
junajetana itun lagati^a, in the 
circumstances of the present time 
it is difficult to gain a liTing with¬ 
out instruction, one must learn 
something or another, 
ir. adj., with horo, a man without 
instruction. 

HI. trs. cau?., te leave without 
instruction: apea honkopo anda- 
manoajadkoa. 

andamanha-n rfix. v., to refuse 
instruction, to remain wilfully 
ignorant: motaitepe andamanoaritana, 
andaman^a-q p.v., used especially 
in the prf. t. : andamanbaakamae^ 
he is ignorant. 

IV. adv., like an ignorant man, 
andamanbagem rikantana. 
andanianbate syn. of 4on(lotey adv., 
through ignorance: andamanbatee 
enkakeda. 

* andard Has. andaraha Nag. (H. 

andherd, dark) is used only in 
scoldings. This may be considered 
as a sign that the Mundas learnt this 
word by the constant reproaches and 
abuse of^ the Hindus, who hardly 
speak to them without some show of 
contempt. I. sbst., stupidity, thought- 
IcssucEs; iftij;^ andard janaO enkagea. 


andere-pandere 

N.D. the following sentence : bicar- 
kog. andarCige ka sajaio horoko saj.u- 
kedkoa, the judges in their blind¬ 
ness (Itly., the blindness of the 
judges) condemned innocent people. 
Hero the Mundis stig^mafci/.o the 
amentable ignorance of their tradi¬ 
tional rights. This ignorance h'd, 
for scores of year-;, to tlie application 
n Cho-ta Nagpur of the Jlengal 
land-tenure laws, and thus dop.rived 
them of the greater part of the lands 
they possessed in strict justice. 

II. adj. noun : am aiidard ei ait^ 
andard ? Ami the stupid fellow or 
thou ? 

III. trs., to do smth. thougliLlessly : 
kajii andardkeduy ho said it thought¬ 
lessly. 

andard-n rflx.v., to act or 
speak thoughtlessly : 2 l\o\\\ andanina. 
andard~q p.v., to bo said or dune 
thoughtlessly : kuji andarajana, 

andardnge adv., thoughtlessly. 

and^-sota sbst., a piece of bamboo 
about 2 ft. long, curved at one end, 
used to stir the stewing pot. 

andere-pandere (II. andherd^ dark¬ 
ness) I. adj., with kaji^ random 
talk: andere-pandere kajito k»ji 
sa'Rgijana of^ sabuti jetan;j.r<> b inua, 
in random talk, words were sj^oken 
without end but nothing is proved. 
II. trs., to lead, take, drive hither 
and thither, at random; urjkoe 
anderepa ndereke^koa; kajiko 
anderepandereklnuy they told me 
lot of confused things, so that I 
could not m ike head or tail out of it. 
anderepand^r^-ik to move 
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about aimlessly : misa orai’ec lellona, 
nnsi big-ab-arcj misa lorsu^ro^ c'uka;^’<‘ 
ini ((inicrcre}tfaii i. 
a'lKlcrcpaiiilcfc-ij yt. v., t) (lis;ipia^ar, 
to gnt lost, liilli Y an 1 tliilbcr : l)ala 
hai ama lioiiko Tjoatliiv iipun lior<»k(> 
t.ukciu^ sob aiko an !t'rrp nufcrrak iiiii. 
II [. adv , with or \vit!ioii( tlie aTx:. 
ian : anilrj\‘p,(dJercln'!/c) sjnpjaiui, 
thoy went away liithLU’ a:ul fhilh 'r 
ainlvs->ly, uoboly kiuo'os \\*hi'licr; 
a>nlr r<'p n/K'l<!if c j ryu’koh.t, Ik; 

talked at ran huii^ W'lh )ui any s ii30 
oi* eohc-ioji, so that n ^bKly und'r- 
s'ood what lio was tlrlvin^ at; 
lie giuiiro. lioroko audercpdihh’i (- 
tanJeo o-itiakana, in Ibis wilehini^* 
sh('(l p(.’npl(‘ ai'o s]ee[)in'^ w.thout 
order, one In t ', one tin re, 

Manilla caiidi sh^t, the blindin,^- 
CdiKjij oik; of tlie many tiMiisForia' 
aliens of ^dahadeo (dnindi, so <*illel 
boeause lie i> sup’posed (o blind J)!rds 
to prevent tliem scoin,;^* tire snares and 
traps of the prefessienal bird-cat Ii- 
ers, the Bead has, who wordii]) him 
far that purpose. The Muudas do 
not worslu[) liiin. 

'^andiia putam sbst., a blinded 
dicoy dove (sjo IT. VI, o). 

andisuni (Sad. anJed) sbst, a 
roreii,fii counliy : andiziLiUtce senojana. 

andOr, andoro (Or. andar; Sad. 
andor, uproar, noiso of many voiecs). 

In Nag’, it is restricted to 
denoting noise. I, sb«t., an uproar, 
shouting : andurre ka aiii aioa. 

II. trs., to deafen smb. wllli loud 
shouting: Icaklateko (hidoroJci^d'i. 

III. intrs , to sliout uproariously : 
honko audLKfolu/id^ 
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B. In (his sens) (he word seems 
(o i>e re d ri’t's! t > disoh, ■ vev.itions 
hotwi-c)!! iJi imber.s (d th; same 
family. 

^auuii (11. ilddil, a ehaiu wilJi 
whicli t.lie fi'ct nf el'ph.i n Is nro t/n d) 
I. s!)^-t., (1) ati .lu’vle ring* (s m; 

LM.XXIX, fm’. 5). Jt Is an urfiede 
the Aland IS h ive lak^jn from Sadan-. 
These rings are cist of the .s one 
composition as the ordinary ])ofs 
and vessi'ls of the ilindiM; <hey 
luu-t bi forced on (lie ankl';, and if 
girls oil'grow th Ir anlvle rings, 
Ih esc must he lirukcn on their 
feet. On these ring: as worn liy 
women, tlicro aic no liltlo 1>( Ilf-; 
as shown on IT. XXIX. (!) 
mef'oalandiij a split pi;ej of wood 
clasping’ a foreleg of a g >;it *uiuler 
the km-e. It can turn roun 1 and 
liKs the other 1 g >vli n the gout 
rums too fa-t. T'iie two branehes 
ar; joined with a woeden p'g. 
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andu-’tcata 

ir. ti*?., (1) to adorn with ankle 
rings ; anilutaipe, (2) to fit a merom- 
anda on a goab's leg : no meroin 
betckane juinburia, andutaipe, 
andu-n rfix. v., to get ankle rings 
litted on onc^s feet. 
andii-u p. V., (V) to be adorned with 
ankle rings : jurli aiiduakanay she 
wears a pair of ankle rings on each 
foot. (2) to be fitted with a 
meromandu : merom andnahana. 

ftndu^kata sbst., the depression 
under the ankle Into which the ankle 
ring fits : andiikatakorc da (lii9,a- 
kana^ the water does not come up to 
the ankle. 

anduf, anduli var. of adaL 

andaSakar (Sad. Jtadideky to 
grieve; H. Juidij/dnd to be alarmed, 
to tremble) syn. of i uf^f^ur^vm^^gur 

I. sbst., (1) mental distress, anxiety 
about ono^s means of subsistence : 
bagako dcRgakiate inig, awla'cakar 
rargjana, when his relatives heljied 
biin his anxiety was relieved. (2) 
extreme poverty, distro.ss : andaea- 
Isarre jaoge cara^abaige sfinai;:^;!, in 
extreme poverty one is ready to call 
anyone father and mother who is 
willing to help one, i.e., to treat them 
as though they were one’s parents. 

II. trs. cans,, to cause smb. mental 
or physical distress or misery : 
Asamtec nirjaiia, honburikoc andaea- 
'karkedkoUy he went to Assam, he 
reduced his wife and children to 
miser 34 

III. intrs. imprsl., to be distressed 
in mind, about one’s livelihood. The 
rflx. and the p. v. have the same 
moaning; {indaiakarjnuiy anda'^- 


ffndiff 

akarenianaCy andatiakarotanae* 
andaiakartan ady., with rikaoy 
to be reduced to misery or dlstres&: 
andacakartanern rikajaure, bonko 
iskulreko asul^ka. 

andagar var. of adagara. 
anden I. sbst., p alousy of hus¬ 
band or wife manifested .by re¬ 
proaches of infidelity, without any 
proof or reason : ka baiua, nelekan 
anden kalip sahatiia^ca, 

II. trs., to show jealousy, to show 
oneself suspicious : samagem amlen^ 
jginy thy suspicious against him (or 
her) are groundless. 
a^p-anden repr. v., to suspect each 
other of conjugal infidelity : apan^ 
dente eragekii^ opera rp tan a. 
anden-q p. v., to bo wrongly 6US])ectefl 
of infidelity, by one’s- wife or one’s 
husband. 

a n-aiLfien vrb. n., the act, the 
manner or the extent to which n - 
])roachcs or suspicions of conjugal 
infidelity arc manifested : anandene 
anden kja, got a haturen korakotare 
cabakja, he^reproached her to such an 
extent, that he accused her of 
infidelity with every man in the 
wliole village. 

N. B.—The name of the person with 
whom one is suspected or repioaohed 
to have illicit intercourse takes the 
afx, Iq or tqrcy Samnlo or Samutqrec 
andenj qiay he reproaches his wife 
of adultery with Samu. 

a -dia («; andwdly swollen testi¬ 
cles ; Sad. anrdy a bull) I. adj.j 
syn. of sand or sandiy male. It is 
used only in connection with hara ; 
children U3e it ^Iso of rats and 





andiki 

tn Ci3 : an(lia hara^ a bull. 

■^N.B.—Iq tliG consultation of the 
omens before marriage the sight of 
a bull is al\va 3 ^s considered an evil 
omen : kuri lelko Siaiotanre amlia 
hara Ic'ra.gasaro Injikarkerc^ kora gojoa, 
joiusarc kuri, if, wlion people go to 
consiiU the omens, a bull happens to 
low on the left side, the husband 
will die, if on tho right, the wife. 
andia-th ifix. v., to piLgaire for a light, 
to threaten a fight, is used imlig^ 
naiitly or contemptuously of people 
showing fight. 

a-p-andm repr. v., (1) of animals, 

to have seviixl connexion ; of men, 
to commit forniealion \ apandiitjavit- 
(?) sbst., fornication : 
a pan (liar a sajaii tpjana, gaimi 
duku namakain, br-jana, lie 
g<jt the punisinnent for liis forni¬ 
cation, be caught syphilis, serves 
him right. 

andia-o p. V., same meaning as 
rflx. V. 

andiki syn. of adra. 

ando, and 9 -mand 9 Has. a nick¬ 
name applied by the speakers of the 
llasada dialect to the Nag. dialect 
and its spcal;ers because tbese say 
ado instead of oro, I. afij., with 
horoJeo^ those who speak the Naguri 
dialect. Also used as adj. noun : 
andoJiO) andoimndoko . 

IL trs., to speak the Nag. dialect : 
andoniandokedlcac^ he spoke the 
Nag. dialect to us. 

aii^ol-basol, andui^.-ba8ui3(, asol- 
bandol, asut3^-baadui3^ are used to 
describe carelessness, slovenliness, 

dixlincbb iu botly» apparob work^ 


an? 

eating and drinking. They arc, 
like similar jingles, used sbstly, 
adjiy., trsly , inti sly., adverbially 
and in the rflx. and j).v. 

andol-mandol, aru baru, aru-baru, 
arind-maCiiid Nag. ay pay Has. do.s- 
ci iptive of a bustling ajtivlty connect¬ 
ed with forgetfulness, carelessness, 
absent-mindedness ; used sb.stly., 
adjly., trsly , intrsly., advly.', and in 
the lilx. and p.v. : iiii.a andoJmni* 
dol janad enkagea ; edeoren aihid- 
maitnd boro nido ? a1om andohnan'^ 
dolena ; iujpclntunc sikeda. 
audy-mando var. of amhp 
andua-bandua, aiuUta-mandua^ 
andu bandu, aadu-'r aiidu^ asua-ban- 
dua, asua-basiia, asu-bandii, asu- 
basu. Nag. andua-basua, andu-bosu» 
arua-basua, aru-basu Haj. denoto 
carelessness, slovenliness in apparel 
and work, but no dirtiness. All 
iliese variants are used sbstly.,. 
adjly., trsly., intrsly., adverbially, 
and in tlie ifix. and jj.v. 

andua-basua var. of andnahatidiia^ 
an^ta-tnandua var. of aniliiaband- 

24 (Z. 

andu-bandu var. of aaduahaadna. 
andu-basu var. of atnlicabainlua. 
andfiku, andtiku-dukii (vSk an<j ; 
Or. aj?d/cii) sbst., a swelling of tlic 
male glands : anilu/iura rauuin saria 
ci? 

anil'dJiU‘Uj and die u duku-a ]>. v., to be 
afllicted with a swelling of the male 
glands : andukadukaakanae^ 

andu-manda var. of amdiiahandua, 
ap^ma^-basutiL var. of atulolhasol. 
an§ ! (Sinh. and ! alas ! oh ! ) cx- 
cUmuliou o£ di^l)lcaoure, 
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ane (faA 

ane diiKK ankataiia I a;ie clerai^i, 
ankalnna I inlcrj( cti<»u always 
roIIov/o(] by a ropr >(vch, you sjc ! 
lint is what happoiw'il ! I'lio saino 
iFitorjcc(i»)ii rororring to th'^ pn\sont 
b?oomJs r vp C]il' U.inct ! loa no 
biiliorarc mi'j horo (sk s( n^)t:inro 
oiKlok'iko hajkia.^ anr d<!ii a.iJ: damt ! 
ainJo janao cshar^'-^o sjiihari, last 
yoai* tho Irimau s:icrilicor.s killed 
r* man who pa^srd alone through 
fchis jungle. Thou soeest ! ' what 
happened ! neverlheless thou always 
I'oamest in the forest all by thjself. 

anjau (IJ. Sk. aajan, aujan^ 
a eollyrhiin to blacken eyeladics) 

I. sbst.j an eye wash. 

II. trs., to use as an eye wash : cn 
tasaddo cikaiuiko ranuTa 1 ~anjanea- \ 
7cOj what medicine do they prepare i 
from this herb ?—They make an eye 
wash of it. 

anjitnje7ca adv., a very little, only 
a few drops, Itly., as little as one 
injects into tho eyes : adjaidc7ca 
la gaoemo. 

anjan var. of ajdd, 
anjar-janiar (^'al) I. adj., witli 
?\'Aji and syns., of niiiKHirs^ unfound¬ 
ed, idle : no hirre kiila rakabakanako 
men, adjarJavjiU' Jv.iji elm id, ok()c 
lellia ? Also used as adj. nnnn : 
enkan (ivjdrjadj trte ho,;oko bcdaj ina. 
II. intrs. im.j ish, to feci peiphxial 
about tho tuith of a rnmomg cileka- 
tcH bicarha ? adjarjddjnrjdidd, 

HI. tr»., to give an ordvsr iii vague 
terms, to make a statement in vague 
■nvoimIs : hukumc (injittjad/(udicdlca ; 

dd fdjyadjd/7'cdJ/ea^ ho did not 
icll us elvarly^ 


an fed 

<tr,jarjddjdr-cd rllx. v., syn of 
(Lii^gp sen, to go far apart when 
he.iting in a hunt : send-Tare sobcoi- 
ko a if i<i y)d nja ren ia n a. 

(Dfjdrjdnjar-g p. v., not to he said or 
ordeiod clearly. 

dyaij,tiijdrt(‘ adv., in a vague man¬ 
ner. 

anjdrjaffjdvgr^ nv jii rjd'djartan adv , 
spirscly, on: hero and theTo : bird:- 
s’un affjarj'iifjdrge hatnakana, thero 
are very few villages in t'lic junglo- 
C )v..rod country ; (lina horuko II ui- 
c i re a nja rja ///. 11 'gc I'o i n e n ;dc oa, 11 1 e ?t3 
are a lew Chinamen scattered about 
llanchi. 

anja/aS I. adj., plain, apparent 
ciwy : aitjdrdc kamim namakada, thou 
hast got an easy work, i.c., a work 
(Msily understood and easily done. 

II. trs., to expose, to lcav(‘ smf h. in 
an open place, where it is easily .seen . 
lie ])ot om ci.apo at/ ja t'dr/caJd. kiim- 
huiuko iiamiagc ^Vhy did you 
leave this jia ldy hale so exposed 
Thieves are sure to hml it. 
anjarac-d ]i.v., to be oxjioscd ; 
net are a ifj e /'uty d a d . 
anjaraerc rulv., in an exposed posi¬ 
tion : cn core (injdfarrcc luhaakada. 
dif'j'tfd'cLc adv., e.bdiy, without dilll- 
emlfy : cai hova aajdfd'cic narn-'a. 

aisjalc (Sk. quickly) adv, 

(1) syn. (f aralcidc at once : anjafo 
senome. (’2) briskly, swiftly ; anjatc 
scninc; 

flnjed tr.s., to exhaust the liquid in 
a recipient or on a surface : kua 
anjedldjic parcioka. 

N. Ik the idiom .* toa o,)ij<(l7cc)}[, 
illy ., the one who txhiucstcd the 
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(K)iiblc Iiandfnis. 

anjili.pasilra trg., to give a double 
Landfill or a singlo handful : arandi 
dipli Iinrii3i,mar.n3[, a^ijrlipasaraJco 
ilei3,gak(ii]a : at the marriage feast 
all, rich and poor, helped by giving 
each some riro, Itiy., a double or a 
single handful. 

anka, ankate adv., in that man¬ 
ner, in that way; avkate kiko 
kajha, nobody speaks like that; 
nnkado kako sabna, that is not the 
way to hold it. 

anra (Or. andrd male) syn. of 
l)iar, adj. and alj. noun, of a tame or 
wild huffalo, yonng but full-grown 
and as yet uncastrated : mind anrale 
kirira^akaia. 

anra-o p. v., (I) to reach tlie age of 
full strength, to he fully developed 
and not yet castrated. (2) figurati¬ 
vely, in rcproach.es, syn. of andi^io, 
dir/ 7 ^ 0 , of men, to show fight. 

aosa, ansa6 (Sad. ansaij ansdnd) 
syn. of asndi, slst., (I) bodily feel¬ 
ing of satiety, surfeit, disgust. 
(2) mental state of wearlnes. repug¬ 
nance ; janao craT3kora ansatce nir¬ 
vana, she ran away,out of despair 
at being constantly scolded. 

Tor the imprsl. and prsl. construc¬ 
tions see amdi. 

an sirma, han sirma adv., (I) syn. 
o£ mosadsirnia, the last year but 
one. (2) several years ago. 

anta l^ hanta ! Nag. (? any con¬ 
nexion with the T. (vnatu plus u, is 
it not so?) interjection, (1) sjm. of 
ke ! indeed 1 you do not mean to 
say so I gya. of kaciy is not it ? 
indeed! (3) syn. of he ci hd ? Is 


it not so ? When It does not precede? 
immediately a proper noun, it 
may take one of the affixes ca, na, 
ffa, hale, etc. • 

*antar (Sk. nntar, distance; Or. 
atri) I. shst. The Mundas do not 
plough in straiglit lines from end to 
end, turning the plougli at tlie end 
of the fir&t furrow so that the second 
comes to lie immediately again4 the 
first, and the third against the 
second and so on, so that the whole 
field is cut up into straight adjacent 
furrows running from end to end, 
as is done in Europe. They divide, 
by conjecture, the whole llel d into 
sections, each of which they intend 
finisliing in one stroke by turning 
round the whole of it in constantly 
diminishing ellipfic lines until the 
bullocks can no longer find the re- 
cpiired space for completing a new 
ellyptie inner furrow. Such a sec¬ 
tion they call /nod aniai\ Tlie 
second secticui is averaged so tliat it 
includes the iini)loughcd part of tlie 
first section, an 1 the third, so as to 
include the unploughcd part of tjie 
the second, and so on. When the 
unploughed part of the first section 
is ploughed up with the turning of 
the second antai\ tlicn they say that 
the first antar lomjana, is completely 
ploughed. Tlie whole process is 
described as follows by a Munda : 
Nekageko siia : sida moiacj antaroa ; 
en aniardo sihiirii^janci, urjko 
biuren kako ituia, ente or^ miadko 
antarea, siJauterrg. lOmjanci orogcko 
antarea, en taoomrQ, lomjanto or^ko 
antarea; enlekate janao baria 
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antarreko harbiurjadkoa, enctoro 
eskar mia^ antarre^ a(J raisamisa 
tundure. 

II. trs.j to plough in sections as 
dL'Scribed. Since the clod-crushing, 
atargom^ and the levelling, kara^ is 
done in sections, it means also to 
crush the clods of a held in sections 
or to level a field in sections. 
antar-o p. v., to bo thus divided into 
sections for the purpose of ])lough- 
ing levelling or clod-ornshing. 
a^n-aniar vrh. n., ( 1 ) the action of 
ploughing so much in one section : 
misa ananfartc nc loeoia, kfi siua, 
this field cannot be ploughed as a 
single section. (2) the size of the 
sections ploughed : ananfarc antar- 
keda, mod gantare euata. Ir.mjaiia, 
he made such large sections, that ilio 
fir^t could not be ploughed in an 
hour. 

anUrantarie adv., by sections: misa 
anantart(^ ka siua ne loeoia,, antar- 
antarifi sin hohaoa. 

N.B. the fol'owing idioms: (1) of 
rain : (hi (Vitai'harakedu^ or, antnv- 
antavc gamakahi or autaranf ar 
gam,a laikcna, it rained here and 
there with ^alnlc^s spaces between, 
several rain clouds ran parallel. 
(2) of speech ; (^) adj., ^ntar ka//, 

enado, that is round about talk, 
that is beating about the 
bush. {])) trs.: kajii ^niarjada, he is 
beating about the bush; kaji alom 
anlar'ta^ kajihriime^ do not heat 
about the bush, come to the point; 
okoiem aiiiarkcdlea ? alom antar- 
haraca^ whither hast thou taken us 
beating about the bush ? Do no 


anfl 

lalk in a round about way any lon¬ 
ger. (e) p. V.: kaji ajitar/ana, oko* 
nijlo hujaojay/a, okonhlo kdy tlioro 
was a lot of round about talk, somo 
inderstood, somo did not. {>1) rcjir. 

kaJik/7^ agantarja/uiy they tried 
to mislead each oilier by beating 
ibout the bush, (r) adv.: antar- 
nilar, a// tarantarge ^ anl arantarla 
aloia kajicij do not beat about the 
jusli. 

anthan, nanathan (Sad ; cfr. Or, 

•malliany ext roundly , marvel) 

tr.s., to render sjh; chless with fear : 
kliub egertcc anthank[a, 
finthdn‘()y iianatlulii-o p. v., to he 
teiTor-striekcii : toua^rc kula ha- 
graoli horo namkiteko (inthdnjanay 
w'hcii they found in the forc.st iho 
tnan killed by the tiger, they were 
speechless with terror. 

anthan-egcr trs., to terrify with a 
scolding. 

ante trs., to sidiate, to give snib. 
his fill of food or drink ; kacipe 
intckiji ? mlge maiidli jomkeda oro 
kantarae jomtaiia. 

antc-n, iflv. v., to cat Onehs fill ; 
jomdoe ’jomkeda, kac aufevjnva ; 
he has had a meal, but did not cat 
bis fill. 

ante -0 v., to bo sati;itcd : aminat^ 
raandireo kam aiitfotana ! 

anfl I, bbst, lily., tlio act of giving 
to drink, is used idrnly. to denoto 
(1) the tempering of steel. (2) tho 
process of gilding, copper or silver 
plating: merc(J, samrom, pifalr^ anU 
dumbupi kajige, the tempering o£ 
steel, the plating with copper or 
\ gold is a matter of plunging intQ 
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li(|ui(ls. I 

II. tr,., (1) to ^Ive to drink by 
holding a cup ol; any kind to the 
iiionlh of sinb.: cn lion riiatana, 
da ana<iJc.uU( l,)u\ that child has 
fever, give it to drink very fre¬ 
quently, (•!) to temper st^'cl or 
iron: mom] ainihneX (o) to plate 
with gold silver, c >pper, etc.: iic 
■pital samromdatc (or samYomte) 
auHiiiic, 

nnu-Hj aiinrilcd-n iAk. v., to drink 
what is lield to one’s lips ; cu hondo 
kae anuna. 

n-p^anu repr. v., to offer to cacli 
otlu r to drhik in llio inanner de¬ 
scribed : hasure apauu lagatiRa. 
aiixl-n p. V., (1) to be given a 
drink in the \Yay doscribLd : ran in 
ununlami, {'2) to be tempeivd : 
holadtali]^ afiua/idJidCt ? (-3) to be gild¬ 
ed, etc.; ne rnpa anu bari dHiukana 
this is only bilver plated. 

N. B. the idioms: (1) rnp i nvii- 
naci V Is it p ossible to silvv r [)!alc ? 
(:-) pltalre bannom tniaakaday iii- 
stcid of pital siinromte anuj:Ixuia. 
a-'U-n rd vib. n., (1) I ho extent to 
wliicli ('.) diink is given, (-) iron 
tempered, (e) melal plated : no Indad 
<7??a,n7d unfikcda mod pabsaia buluRo 
cab ’gintada, he tempered this raxor 
in such a manner that he u cd np 
one p*co worth of salt over it. [1) 
the liipiid given to diink: mis i 
avail udof* }je(g‘rit.'ula, o*v) mi a 
anuruya'plie lias sj at out \',]iat In' 
\vns givrn iir^t, give him to drink 
again. 

anuria, anuria^ anari gyn. of 

tarn u[i. 


anDfl (T. au-u ') I. sbst, a wooden 
or iron peg, put into tlic two holes 
at the outer ends of an axle, to keep 
the cart wheels in position : caka 
anurite kcsodoLi. 

II. trs., to make an (iiiuri, 
auNrt-n p, v,, to do for an anari, 
to be shaped into an anu ri, 

anuri-mereij sbst., the iron peg 
used as anuri, 

anuri^un^u shst., the hole into 
wdiich the anuri is fitted. 

ai^ I. never used sbstly. Our 
sbst. dawn or (htjjhrcak , is always 
rendered by particljiial forms, v g.^ 
Itly., at dawning tini('; 
lU^tan)e, ai^tandigc or ai^fainuilur^, 
at the moment of dawning, just at 
daybreak. 

11. intr.^^j 1) to dawn : ciqfanu : aKpiJi, 
2) to conlinu(3 an aetion till dawn. 
This imaiuing lias two const) u lions : 
1^’ If the action bo cjnl inu .1 
unpiiterrupfcdly by the same ageiils, 
fhen the word dcnoling it, takes 
the afx. /c, and is strengthmied 

i>y the -auxiliai'y afx. parci : 
siiSLintekp a /^parcif ij, thi'y dance! 
uninterruptedly till daybrealc ; niisa 
gititLia, a Id j) (ire III, whmi I do once 
go to slee[), I sleep without awaking 
till daybreJ*l\. 2'^ If the action be 
now and again interrupted by llic 
sain'3 agents or if dilTereragents 
bincr'Ml ir.eh Other in tlio iininter- 
rupt al artijm, then e q, without 
par(‘i, ie, simply atTised to tlie word 
dciioting the action ; i I 

walked till daybreak (this does not 
oxcludo stoppages for rest, etc, ): 
^usi'nay^^a^iOj the dance lasted till 
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<]awn (thongh the daiicors wcic not 
TilwaV'; Ihe sim^‘). IT the word 
cleiiuting the action is 1‘iii'lily unde r- 
tstood from the circuinstances. it is 
often om’tted : kararniia, hidhi, kako 
a?^^:e<la, I t)ut nj) tlie karam tn e, i o., 
1 kept the Karajn feast (an ohli- 
gatoiy part of vvliioh is a dance) ; 
tficy did not d,inc.‘ till da^ln**.ak. i?) 
\v;th an Ins.rt( d ind. o., to 1) ‘ 
oy( rtaken hy the dawn : Kainkoin 
pii’iie sirnl.o iae:;riiia, Tlr.tarro 
ffh:nU(<!y l\a])a pirir.* siue,i ti'Vaina, 
I was oviMtaktn l^y tho first cock¬ 
crow at tlij NaodvO!!! lii^h oivaindj 
hy dawn at llutir and hy sunrise 
at tlie Uapa li’gh ground. 

N. r>, the idiom : k:u.‘ (l/^ra, he will 
not Iiv(‘ till .d.iyhivak. 

rtlwv, to wait till dawn: 
kiko (tiy'iin, sid.i ^imko raio ko senoa. 

p. vn, (1) iny rd , to dawn : 
aijnfujtcL. (d) prsl., to he oveitakon 
hy tlie <1 i\Mi : S('k lanchu, 
kTirelo, this issyn;. with the drd 
inti s const ruction in whi Ji an in i. 
o is insorlcd. f)) to he oveitedc-n hy 
daun during’ a certain acton lli it 
ha, lasted the whole night or a 
great part of the rdglit. In this 
nu ailing tlie word denoting’ tli it 
action; is rednplioatod anfl lak; s tlie 
afx. ie. din so plirases are syns. 
with those e\[)1a!ned in the 1st. ])irt 
of the 2n<l. intrs. con^tnieti.>n : 
fscnscnfax^JenUj I k('pt on walking 
till T was ovci taken 1 y dawn. 

a^-cote intrs.; to b gin to dawn 
constrnOvl like r//^. 

a^diian, atxdilaia, (Sad. andilu'i) 

syii. of aJoyji'hin 


(Sad ; Or.) T. shst., any 
kind of coat; hani,in or sliirf. 

Ih. trs ; (1) to make a coat of : he* 
lija ak.Qiii'in'. 

III. intr-,., to ]ait on a coat : 

ic. 

illx. V., to dre s in a coat, to 
wear a coat. 

! V ; same nv nniog. 

i vro n., the nnmher of 

I 

! c(‘:it> \\ oi n : e/e/yyae aiygikMla 

l)aiM[)’L at il inia h n/more t,n,a,) i l^ana 
lie.wrar-i two or lliro' imais one 
over {lie oilier. 

aAga I. i-hsl,; half a load. ^Mnnda 
imncirry loml'^ on tlioir slioiiMiO's 
hy me.ins of a ('arr\ ing stick lalleil 
?//(/rih'i'i ; to eitlno’ end of this there 
ivS attaeln d a sikuar (Id.XA^I, kg’. ;?), 
a kind of net geiierally matle of 
ehoni]) fhre. When op aictl out. on 
tlu? g’omnd fer the purpose of 
]uitt ing tin' load into it; this in t 
m:ik‘_'s the lig’ur ' shown ahovi' Ih 
Til!' total load a man cairios is 

dividi<l into t\vo liafves as ncurly 
Cijiida- pos-ihle so that tiny may 
halaiiee pr >[)•'! ly. That wliich is 
I'lit int 1 oiu' ^Ll'iLitr is called a Kyj ^ ; 
lienee it nn an >; half of tho load 
cavrii'd hy a nuin ; (Ujya ka Lara- 
haiig-a. 

Tl. trs , to ])’'*t (lie Ii.iif loads 

itito the carryii';g nets : no i sohena 
ap.nnapanra ahen^ arrange all 
this both of yon into h-ads f(^r 

yourselves ; mid augara cskar m^na, 
iiant:o*e diii aijjdtavii^ tliere is 
enough only for oim n-d, ]ait a stone 
as a halaue? Into tlie other not. 
c'y/7-o p.v., of tlic half loads to h6 
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put into the carrying |ncts : bara- 
Larigo ka ai^gaakana, 

'a-n-ai^ga vrb. n, (I) the manner of 
arranging^ such a load. l2) the 
amount put on: csan mar^gae 
ai 3 kgakeda, marara to^glvijana, he 
arranged such a heavy load that the 
carrying stick snapped into two 
pieces, 

itaiga-^aia^a adj., far away and 
lonely: Kutmu4 soben pitimente 
di^ga-dai^gagf^a^ the village of 
Kutmud is far away from any mar¬ 
ket. It is aho used as adj. noun : 
di^ga-daT^gciTe darn hadtanko taikena, 
kula tebi^keejkoa, they were sawing 
trees in a far-away lonely place, 
a tiger came on them. 
dj^ga-dCti^ga-n rflx. v., to go and 
live in a far-away, lonely place : 
alope di^g addling ana. 
d^gadd^ga-Q p.v., to be or live in 
such a place: Kebedrcn honko 
iskulmcnteko di^gaddingaakanay the 
children of the village of Rcbed 
live far away from any scliool. 
di^gadd7^gage adv., lonely, far apart : 
Cn^g adding age bir bitar horoko oru- 
akada, the people living in the forest 
have made their houses far apart, 
ai3^ah aia^sa1a5 Has. (Sad. algaek, 
to lift slightly at one end) trs., to 
raise a heavy object slightly at one 
end : saborote en diri ai^galfape. It 
is often affixed to tari to raise by 
means of a lover: inarto ! daru 
nesareba \ariaalia. 
aii^gal’O p.v., to be raised slightly 
at one end. It also denotes the 
possibility of thus raising : namin 
xnarau serci^do ka ai^galoa. 


a-n-ai^gal vrb. n., (1) The action of 
raising at one end : ne daru 
anaf^galre sab5ro lirujana, in the act 
of raising this tree the crowbar got 
crooked. (2) The extent of raising ; 
anuT^gale aia^galkcda diri biterto 
kateako paromdaria, he has raised 
the stone so much that the rats can 
pass under it. 

augaO [^2^ ai^gawaneriy to solicit; 
Or a^g/tna, to desire) syn. of sanat^ 

I. abs. n., inclination, desire : pH 
s^nra ai^gad banoa. 

II. intrs. imprsl. to desire, to long 
for : a.f^g .ojginayai^gaoklna^ ai^gadlla 
ai^^gapni noun of agency, the one 
who desires : ili niimento misako 
ragoa, jomdarc morito barsa, imi- 
nuia^regc aT^gaon{ liijui, kd a f^gaonj. 
ka, people are arc invited once to 
come and drink beer and tw!ce to 
come and partake of the sacrificial 
meat that is enough to make those 
come who care to, and keep away 
those who do not like to come. 

*aia,gar Nag. (II. a i^gauri^a, 
a ploughman ?) syn. of seo Na-. 
I. trs. and intrs. This term, its 
synonyms and contr.irios as well as 
certain words and phrases generally 
connected with them, refer parlly 
to the correct slant of the plough¬ 
share to the bottom line of tho 
plough, and partly to the correct 
slant of the ploughshaft to tho 
ground line. It is very difficult for 
a foreigner to use this whole com¬ 
plex of words correctly, and 
sometimes even to understand them 
without the following preliminary 
explanations : 

lu au adze (PI. XXXIX^ fig. 5)^ 
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a kutpi (same PI. fig. 7), and a hoc 
(PI. XIII, fig. 7), the angle at 
which their blade stands to the 
handle, is determined by the de])th 
they are intended to reach when 
cutting or hoeing. The average 
angle required in each^ is known by 
experience and arranged accordingly 
by the makers. Any appreciable 
deviation from this angle renders 
them more or less unfit for the 
purpose. 

Tlie same liolds good of the })loiig]i 
with this difference, that here there 
are two distinct angles to he attended 
to, viz.^ the obtuse angle at which 
the share is inserted .into the plough 
and the acute angle formed l)y the 
ploughshafi and the ground lino. Each 
of these angles must have an average, 
determined by the depth of the 
furrow. Any appreciable devialinn 
from these averagi S will affect the 
depth of the furrow. It wdll cither 
be loo deep for the cattle to draw 
the plough easily, or not dceji 
enough to benefit the seed. 

The ]NTundas use a number of terms 
denoting the deviations from the 
correct averages. Some of those 
apply only to the angle between the 
plough and its share, others only to 
the angle between the shaft and tho 
ground lino. To increase the 
difficulty, the Nagnri dialect has one 
set of terms, and the Ilasada dialect 
has another, and tlio Kcramundas 
around Ranchi have a third one. 

The whole plough r^ady for 
work is shown on PI. XIII, 
fig, 1 ; A shows only the 


plough, 7iacaly II shows a section 
tlirough it, C a section through tho 
opening into whicli tho share is 
inserted ; fig. 2 shows tho share 
itself, which, wlien inserted, must 
l)rotrude beyond tho plough, a.s 
shown in fig. 1. If tlio share were 
inserted so that its protruding part 
would form no angle with tlio 
bottom line of the naval^ it would 
not cut into the ground at all. It 
must be inserted pointing down¬ 
wards so as to form the correct angle 
with the bottom line. If this slant 
be very slight, the angle will bo 
very obtuse, and tlic angle decreases 
in propoition as the slant gets moro 
and more pronounced. 

But the shaiper this slant or tho 
smaller tlic afigle, llie (Icei)er d<jcs tlia 
plough cut, and tlic less tlie slant, 
or the greater the angle, the less 
deep will tliC furrow made 

by the plough witli the consc(picnce3 
st.ated above. There is only one 
correct slant and only one correct 
angle. If this average bo deviated 
from by making (lie angle too obtuse 
so that the furrow is not deep 
enough, botli the Nag. and tho Has. 
dialects denote this defect by tho 
word homonj (in Nag. also sco)» 
Hence this term means, to put the 
share at such a slant that it does 
not cut deep enough, to give tho 
share too little slant : hfmon* 

Jcetla ; in the p. v. : j)Cd hrmonahana^ 
the share has loo littlo slant. Tho 
contrary of this term is darae, to 
giye the share such a sharp slant that 
it cuts too deep : dara'^keda ; 
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111 llio p. V. : pc^l (la r a cal'ana i Hit* share 
is slanting too much. ] [anion ^luiil 
ils oontraryj daroey are not applied to 
the effttJt they connote^ i.e , tlicy arc 
not used to denote supcrhelal plough¬ 
ing or a plougliing thit is too deep. 
They remain restricted to de note the 
tjlant ol' tlie share to the boltoin line 
of the plough or the slant of an adxt\ 
a kiirpi,ahoe, to their handle, or the 
slant of a plane steel to the bottom 
line of the plane. In Nag. JiOmon 
lias the same meaning as in lias, 
but scOf scognr juid (around Torpn) 
aXi^gar are aho used. Instead of 
ilarac they say aojar in Na,o\ The 
Kera-AIundas use aogar iiii^tead of 
*<hii'acj and sco instead of hOnion, 
Either of these two words, liomon 
ond/Zn or their synonyms, may 
be used as a corrective to the other 
and then they no loiigcr <lci\ote a 
defect, but a perfe..tion. The cir- 
cnnistanc(s or the context must show 
when this Is tlie case. Under .«ne]i 
cireuinstances Ji<jtno)i simply mejii.s 
to diminish the slant of the si-are, 
aiid darac means to increase that 
slant. If, V g., a master remarks that 
Ids ine.xpericiiced new servant is 
overtaxing the strength of the cattle 
])y plonghi’ig too deep, he will tell 
him : prdem (laraeakada, honiontam, 
thou ha^t put the share at too shaip 
a slant, diminish the slant. Hero 
darac denotes a defect whereas homon 
denotes u perfection. If a little 
later he wants to know whether liis 
order bas been obeyed, bo asks ; 
ItonionJcedaw. ? Hast tbou dimi¬ 
nished the slant of the share ? And 


tlien (lic servant answers ; //oinonl-r- 
diih^, I liavo diminished it. Under 
olher, ordinary circunistam cs Junjion- 
kedam means, thou hast give n too 
little slant to the share, Tlie .same 
remark a]i}di< s to darac.. 

lint the correct sl.mt of tlie sliuro 
with I't gaid to the [)loug]i docs not, 
by itself alone, gnaraiit'-o that tlie 
furrow will have the ro<[nircd depth. 
For this it is necos-ary that tlio acnlo 
angle formed by tlie gmnnd line 
and the plough shaft shoidd also 
have the reijuired aveiago. If tliis 
angle he too great ih(‘ ploughs]iai\i 
Iocs not niter <]ee[) enough, and so 
the ])loughing will be snperncial ; 
if it be too acute, tlio share entcr.s too 
deep, aiul so the cattle will be over¬ 
taxed. The sliaft is imlced always 
fitted info the plough at the coriVt t 
angle. lUit its angle with the 
gTuiiiul lino, varies according to the 
way in which it is attached to tin; 
yoke. In Pl-XllI, tig. 1, 1) show's 
tlie shaft, callc<l csandij in TTas. and 

kidi in Nag. ri. XKxix, hg. ;b 

sliows tliG mode of attaching it to 
the yoke. In this figure it is ]>ur- 
posely showm as hangii g loo^e under 
the yoke in order to cxjilain the 
mode of attachnuait more clearly. 
If the yoke were always at the samo 
height from the ground, tlie spot 
^t winch it shouhl be atticiiod to tlie 
yoke, might bo marked s:> as to 
form always the correct average 
angle whth' the ground line. But 
the height of the yoke is determined 
by the size of the cattle, and as th'e 
* varies, the ploughman must himself, 
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I)y cniij chirr*, dcteiiuiiio, at which 
point ihc sliaft must be fi\cil to 
obtriiii tlic r(’([niic;l an; 4 'l(‘. Tliis 
varies as ll!(3 sl^ift is inis d or 
lowered. He lluis rims the risk of 
jnis^in^- thoeorrec' an^’l^' by atlaLh- 
iii!^ tlm sh.iTt eillicr too hi;^h or to<> 
low. It is to th-'sc two cirors that 
tlie Ilasida d!al(.‘et a]'])li(‘s one st t <d' 
b'nns and tbci Na^uri d/al'ct aimtlier. 

The tlel^'et. of attaebiu^' llie 
loo close to the iipp v (nd, is, in 
lias., denoted ])y tlic verbalized 
word enfi (which m- ans tlu' upper 
eml) with or wiiliout tlie noun 
/onoJ, a knot : C}t[i/auhnn or (onoJt'w. 
enliknlu ; in llie ]) v.: esaudi inf.Ud- 
/(///(for toiiol ct'f i(f/cd d a, tlie shaft 
is attached toO hi^^h up. d he <‘OU- 
trary defect, viz., that of atlaching 
the shaft loo far away from its 
»i])]'Cr cml tin y denote by csinnh 
hdk i ■ i'sdn<liu/ }uiId/\ < (1 1 y or by 
tonol sdhdj to fnah(3 the knot t'-o 
low : t<n!oh‘iih safjd/cciJd ; in th(3 
]>. V. : C'iddf/i Jidkddk'dda or fonol 
^iifjddkdnity the sliaft is allaelied too 
low down. Tliese terms loo may b(‘ 
usi'd as eori'cetlves to eaeli otic r, and 
then tlicy do no lon^a-r denole 
a defect, but a pcifcctiuii : c^aiuh.ti 
lidkdkcddy cic[idotau?y thou lia.st tied 
tho sliaft too low dowm, tic it 
11 little hig*hcr up ; lodoJcni rjitikcdd, 
mhanotam. tliou liast tied the sliaft 
too bin'll up, tie it a little lower 
down. These tevm.s arc used in all 
cases where there is (lucstion of 
attachiuo' a shaft to a yoke wlicn 
ihc sliaft btamls a( a slant as, v.g-., 

in the the ci’Urhcrj 
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and tlie /.oA/, the Jevoilev. To 
d( not(' llie (dTee.t of cd(i or tonol 
enf/y Ihe Has dialect Ub( s tlie | lirasc 
pf'rdtjc >jdt\ Illy., to Wound (-r to cut 
loo (le(])ly, lo J)lonn}i too dctp. 
'Ihie ('fre(;t fd /mldy i^i'bdije iol or 
foj;ulsnbiy is (loiuite.l by haiii'^go 
iJdOy to ploiinli supei fi( i illy. 

^riie Na/j;' w'orJs //e/7or, scogdi^ 
coiT'h p'ud ini^ to the lias. W'ords 
i, s/djdffi' tok (onol snbi aio not 
icstr.cted to the t\in;^' itself, hut an* 
used also of Its (ff- ef, :n d lie r^-fore 
til: y 1 ave ll r c different in( auin;^s : 
(1) of llie ty!U«:^% to tie Die sliift 
loo low down, dhe same may I 
(‘Xpn'ssod by Dio ])I iwse nLgnnjd 
jhdiiddtk fr> t.e the shiift too low 
down. In Diis sense it is avn. of 
the Ila.s. hdkd^ mini go io^ tonol 
■sii/jd. ('1) as (oir('e(iv(' to oognr, 

10 tie tiie shal’t h'wer down. in this 

tense it is.y>n. of Dk* Jl.is. /o//,^ 
etc., n •( d as corria ti ves : ^ nnyi^C’ 

kIin])adofaiia, a Lgon/ntd/n. {:]) of tho 
effect on tlio ])Ion^'hto plonk'll 
snperhcially, not dec]) eiioui^h. In 
this tliird meaning' it is Fyn. of tho 
Has. h ni'ihjjc goo : :iD ^rii^rko plian- 
daokeda kaicdo lx ''g'o kako ohilana, 
tnamenieko a ('‘d, iley ploug-Ii 

snpeificially, (3i(hcr bf cause they 
liave lied the shaft loo low down, or 
because tlicy d(.) not tuvss down the 
plough snOiciently. 

11 . adj. : neta rn^gargea, a^gaitam, 
here tho plon^^liint^ is sypcrlieial, 
tic the sliaft lii^^Dier up. 

aKQdr-n p. V., (1) of the tyiui^, to 
he tied too low down. (2) ns coiree- 

live te he tied lowci' 
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down. (i) of the effect on the 
plougbing, to bo ploiigbeJ super- 
ficially. 

a^garge adv., (1) with tol or pJiayi- 
daOy to tie too low down. (2) with 
iol or pkandab, as corrective to abgar 
to tie lower down. {•':>) with stn, to 
plough superficially. 

atSL^ara (?Or. ai^j arlour at work, 
diligence) trs., to antic ii)ato the 
whole or part of the work of the 
next day, week or some set period 
of time, with the intention of free¬ 
ing oneself for some other work or 
task or of making sure against 
possible accidents which might pre¬ 
vent one from doing that work then. 
It may b? used alone, but it is 
generally airix**d to the word denot¬ 
ing the anticipated work : gapa 
]UtitelaT3.amente, dolat3k, ni>do salian 
dupilai^garatelaT^a, since we must 
go to the market to-morrow, let us 
two go now to bring in the firewood 
m][uired ; somarhulaia, porob lagaooa, 
etwarhulaA hijnai^garapCy the feast 
takes place on Monday, come in 
anticipation of it on Sunday ; duiula 
palle kidubtana, diinda pfille tra- 
tana (Asur legend), with the short 
ploughshares we make, we gain our 
day’s food, with the short plough¬ 
shares we make we also provide for 
the next day^s food, i.c., our work 
is 80 lucrative that we cannot get 
into need, since one day’s work 
suffices t^^ get us food both for that 
day and for the next. With this 
boast they insulted Slngbonga’s 
messengers and refused to obey his 
orders. Near Khunti there is a 


village called Augrabari. The 
Mundas explain this name as 
follows : Under a banian tree near 
tliat village a tig'i* killed a man in 
the evening and ate him up only the 
next day. 

aRgar-ui3^g-ir (Sad. cui^gnr- 
miii^giir ; Or. ai^gaUat^gaJ^ y^ape) 

I. abs, n., excitement : jana adtare 
ai^garur^gurge nainala, when he loses 
smth. excitement gets hjlJ of him ; 
aT^garu^gicrre kata suhara sotio ka 
lelnamoa. 

II. adj., with horo, and adj. noun 
one who gets easily exc’ted. 

III. trs. cans., t) mnk ^ srni). ex ited : 
inia k ilain ukuh.lk ^dtelc <ir^q 

we ma le him excited by 
(piickly hidinglhis p^n. 

IV. intrs., syn. of arid-tarid^ lurid- 
niarid^ to look about excited ly. 
a?^gxniT^gu,r-e)i rflx. v., same mean¬ 
ing : mia(J tuiu orao bolokena, 
daliaiia, mente sota daratanreta, 
ar^garu7^gurcnjana, eiilogo tuiu nir- 
jana. 

ai^garui^gnrtaii adv , excitedly. 

ai3^gen vir. of nageit^ occurs rather 
seldom: okonj[do nagene ar^genba^ 
some people turn nagen into ar^gen. 

I. sbst., a stain produced on 
a cloth by dye coming off either 
from another cloth or from a part of 
the same cloth: no ai^gi sabunte 
capigiritam. 

II. adj., with a dyo stained 

cloth. 

III. trs. cans, to cause a cloth to 
get stained: dhobi aiiia sonf)koe 
a^giharala. 

ar^gi-Q p. v., to be soiled or spoiled 
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with dyc-stalns: bOsge kfi rata^ga- 
akana arg. Butam^ rara^ga otaA^^itana, 
tikileijci eta lija ai^gijana^ tho rod 
thread is badly dyed, tho dye comos 
uif ; when it had been steamed (with 
other clothes) all got stained. 
a^n-ai^gi vrb. n., (1) tho extent to 
which smth. has been stained : 
anai^gi aie^gijana, gota lija baugad- 
but^kgudeabajana. (2) the stains 
caused : misa atiaf^gido capigirilena, 
oro misa ai3kgiakana. 

ai9k^lj-pai3kgi4 Nag. var. of 
ai^gnHai^gul* 

ai3kgi4-tai3k^icl Has. I. abs. n, a 
fit of suffocation : bara baje d^gid- 
tai^gid ct^dia, najaked monagea, he 
had fils of suffocation at l:i o'clock 
and they still continue. 

II. intrs. imprsl., to feel like suffo¬ 
cating ; ai^gidtai^gidlia, 

HI. trs. cans., to cause a fit of 
suffocation .• IkirboiSkga no horoc 
a T^g i (It a t^g i(lkla . 

at^gi(ltaf^Qid-(jy aj^guUai^gliJtan ri/ca- 
o p. V., to get a fit of suffocation : 
hon af^gIdt(i7^gidtctne rikaakana* 

aiagir Nag. This word always 
denotes either an act of lechery or 
ailultcry or a state of concubinage. 
I. adj., with koray (1) lecherous, (2) 
adulterous, (3) living in unlawful 
union, in concubinage, i.e.> having 
taken a wife without observing the 
customary marriage rites and cere¬ 
monies : naido mermer ai^gir kora, 
this one is a very lecherous fellow ; 
ai^^gir korako! You filthy fellows I 
(a reproach thrown by girls at boys 
molesting them with indecent talk 
^ or solicitations). Context and 


circumstaeeos detonnino the actual 
meaning in a given sentence, 
^‘^with kurij (1) a girl disposed to 
commit or having committed 
lech?ry. (2) a wife similarly disposed. 
(3) a concubine, a woman taken to 
wife without the customary marri¬ 
age rites : 07^gir kuriro bisuas 
banoa : tlicro is no trusting a locher- 
oiis or an adulterous woman or a 
concubine. 3^ with kiimij (1) a sin¬ 
gle act, the dispt)sltion to, or the 
Iviiblt of committing lecherv or 
adultery. N. 15. This phrase is not 
used of tho state of concubinage. 
That is signified by ana^gir. Ai^glv 
kami may also bo used tr.sly. and 
then means to commit lechery or 
adullery ; harsa a^girc kamilti, 
II trs., to take a wife without go¬ 
ing through tho marriage rites, to 
take a concubine: kuri ai^girjiiire 
marata, pap hobaoa, a great sin is 
committed if eiub. tak3 a coiicubitie ^ 
alom af^giray do not take a concu¬ 
bine. Instead of the trs. at^git 
one of the following phrases may 
be used of men : a^girote or a^gir- 
ente idi, adcr, <iuku» 
ai^gbr-en rflx. v., syn. of ai^girnte sei%y 
holoy dukitriy (lukiinte seriy of women, 
to go and become a concubine. 
a-p-an^^gify a-p-ai^gireUy a-p^a^girg 
repr. forms, to elope together and live 
in concubinage : Asamtokiiak apais^ 
girjana, Nipify to run away tCH 
gether, and 4iipuk\ty (lupukiiriy <lup]if* 
kinby have tho same meaning. 
a7^gxr-g p.v., has the same meaning 
as the rflx. v., Muudakutren hon- 
rabiko eiulao kako aT^giruk^nii) tha 
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young* women of tho Miiiulakhunt 
h.'ive never become concubines. 
(i-n-aT^gir vrb, n., the state of living 
in concubinage, concubinage: ama 
arandi cimtaio, Iiobaoa ?— ana^girfe 
bagraojnn i, eta oyaree boh^jana. 

* The Munda race is not sati-'-fi-Hl 
with constantly rcniiiuling its mem¬ 
bers of the sanctity o-f marriag’:', 
in the elotjuent language of impres¬ 
sive symbols and ceremonies ; it also 
insists, by means of extremely severe 
sanctions, on the observance of all 
the customs by which it Las sur¬ 
rounded that sanctity as with a 
dense and thorny hedge. Those 
siinctions are of three dilferent kinds, 
(1) privation of all the advantages 
offered to the individual by the 
family and the community, exclu¬ 
sion from the sept and race, a mer¬ 
ciless outcasting and irreparable 
expulsion; (2) fiuos which, for the 
vast majority of families, are very 
heavy ; (3) a kind of ])illoring which, 
though tacit, hands over the delin¬ 
quents very efficaciously to ])ublic 
Contempt. This kind of punishment 
is much more severe in a society of 
the Munda^type than it would be 
in Europe. The following is an 
exhaustive list of the punishments 
inflicted for sexual immorality, 
conjugal infidelity and non-obser¬ 
vance of the marriage rites : 

I. If unmaiTicd young people 
bclonglngtto the same kili (sept) 
be guilty of sexual intercourse or 
elopement, a groat panchayat is 
convoked to which the elders of 
u number of the surrounding 


villages arc invited. Tliesc must of 
necessity include not only villages 
belonging to the sept of the del In- 
queuts, but also represent itlvcs of 
other se[)ts. Then a heavy line is 
imposed on the paients of the guilty 
couple, at least if they countenance 
the culprits or dare to intercede for 
them. The memb u’s of tlicir own 
kili may not profit by this fine. It 
must bo handed over to ihoso 
memb Ts of other septs who have 
assisted at the panchayat, otherwise 
the liiblone-s of tli:* whole si'[)t to 
be punished by Singhonga would 
not be destroyed (kilira gira k.l 
gatadoa). If the delimpients be 
still ill the village, they are brought 
before the pan-Iiayat, wliero tlu'y 
arc severely reproached with having 
disgraced the whole sept, and tin'a 
they are publicly cxpcdlcd from the 
village, ashes mixed with water are 
thrown at them and a proclamation 
states that henceforward nobody 
may either call or acknowledge 
them any more as brother and sis¬ 
ter, that they shall never bo allowed 
to return to the village, that they 
have forfeited all claims to a share 
of any landed or movable property 
in the community and they are 
given over to eternal oblivionMjy 
the prohibition to all henceforth not 
to speak of them or even mention 
their names. This ceremony dates 
from the time when the Mnndas 
burnt their dead, ashes being the 
sign of death. The ashes thrown at 
the departing culprits are meant to 
signify that they arc lienccfor ward 
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considered as dead to the commmiity. 
As a testimonial of the expulsion au 
upright stone slab is ercet.d on the 
boundaries of the vilhigo. 

Siicli was the punisliuieut of this 
transgresdon until very recently. 
Tint this expulsion is not eounlo- 
Uauced by the lav/ of the Eugb-^h 
tjovernment and nowadays I ho 
panohayat is powerless io cuhjr.’e 
it. As a 15 alier of faot In tb(‘ 
genor;ilhy i/f ewes the didibujuoui 
ran away to tlu' As a n E.a ])^vi5l,- 
atious. I Jilt some do net run a.\ay 

and the paiieLayats s.-ein at a losw 
how to act agciiiist them. There 
are two eases on record iu whit h the 
parents of the culprila ri'fnsed to 
drive them from (lieir Louse and 
the I'auehayat tlireatcned to dig 
up and to thiow out of the village 
boundaries the last burial stone of 
the family. In one case (Hanini) 
the parents gave in under tins 
threat; in the second ca’C (Moa- 
gaoii) the !)urial stone was actually 
dug up and thro^vn away. Here 
evidently the paiuiluiyat exceed- d 
its traditional rights^ g’eiiig' so far 
as to punish the dead for the fault 
of the living. This show's how' 
disconcertod the piauchcs hud them¬ 
selves in faeo of the new state of 
things. One measure at least lias 
now been generally adopted : if 
the culprits remain iu the village 
they are never allowed to erect any 
burial rd.one within the boundaries, 
not even to tlu memory of their 
parents, and no burial stom.* niay 
bo erected for themselves. To prevent 


this the jianchayat will go so far 
as to tlircateii death, as liappencd in 
the village of Jauumpiri. 

11. If two young peojdo of differ¬ 
ent se])ts elepe^ tluir parents are 
tim'd by their respective village 
p 1 ncha\'ats, and the ih'limpieiits 
are (h'cl ired tn b ‘ bid p^i>]jle. dim 
K'asen for iiiiiiu’ the parents is their 
want, <jr I r >p r i'unt.i ol over their 
children. 

HI. If two young p'opleof dllVer- 
( ut s''[)br are Cv)nviot,ed (.f ;o\nal 
iutereour'C, the p.ireiils and rela¬ 
tives ef (he girl have, strictly 
s[).Mhing^ the rip;]it to hill the 
olTending y'oung m:ni if (hey catch 
Iii n in tho act, and if they d»i so^ 
his parents Irivc no righ(< (,o rofaliate. 
If the young man be not caught 
in the act, but convietc'd on tJie 
girl’s prcgirim y becoming manif* st. 
the girl s, j»:iients have the village 
panohayat convoked. Thw counoil 
then intlicts a severe fine on his 
parents, and if the girl’s pai’ents 
desire it, order liiin to tahe tho 
girl to wi^o. In this case a hind of 
inarri 'go is jieri’urmed after the 
hlrlh of the child. This is done 
eight days after t]i(3 hirtli, Cm the 
CdU ceremony taking place. How¬ 
ever this is neither called ariDuh^ 
marriag-e,' nor is it ever fully 
recognised as suoh, so that tlmir 
fault eoiitinuos to ho punished by 
this kind of life-lung stiin att:tchlng 
to it. It is nutewortliy that thc.so 
severe mea^'ures do not yet exhaust 
the punishment ; a line is also 
iud’etud <111 the jiwcnt.^ of tlio girl 
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o?i account of thoir want of proper 
control over their daughter. 

IV". If a married woman is con¬ 
victed of adultery, the husband has 
the right of killing both her and 
her jwhier in guilt. This riglit is 
publicly declared an<l signified on 
the marriage day by tlie eeremony 
called (hi ma^ the cutting of the 
water. Whether he kill tlie faith¬ 
less wife or simply expel her, her 
parents have no right to retaliate. 
If he simply expel her, the delin¬ 
quent piust refund to Inm the 
marriage price paid fur In r and all 
the expenses he inouned over the 
in irriage. 

V. If a married man ^ keep a con¬ 
cubine against the will of his 
lawful wife, he is considered wicked. 
If he treats hh wife less well on 
account of that concubine, (he 
paiichayat, on the complaint of the 
lawful wife, lines him. The con¬ 
cubine can'acqnire no rights of any 
kind in tlio house, and if she Lear 
any children, these have no claim to 
any share in the father^# property. 
The day he dies, she and.her children 
are expelled from the house. 

VI. If a husband abandon or expel 
his legitimate wife without any 
Bevious fault of hers, he is consi¬ 
dered bad, be may not reclaim either 
the marriage price or any part of 
the marriage expenses and, if the 
abanhoned wife or her parents 
appeal to the council ho is obliged 
to pay lier sustenance. 

VII. It is considered legitimate for 
a man who has no male issue from 


his wife,'*to take n second wife if the 
legitimate wife agree to this. If she 
agree.s, the children of this eccond 
wife arc considered legitimate heirs 
to their fdtlier^s property. The 
custom requires tliat the husband 
also should ask his relatives^ con¬ 
sent fur this second union, just as 
was done for his first marriage, 
the consent, houever, of the rela¬ 
tives is not necessary for this second 
union. Custom sanctions this as 
legitimate even against the will of 
the relatives, provided he obtain 
the conFent of his own wife. The 
reason of this restriction lies in the 
fact that the relatives^ opposition to 
the second union may arise out of 
the selfish desire of obtaining the 
man's property if he die without 
male issue. 

This different treatment of the 
claims of the relatives is very note¬ 
worthy indeed : for it shows how 
carefully the decisions which we find 
laid down in the customs of this 
simple, ancient race are balanced 
and how thoughtfully they dis¬ 
tinguish between claims based on 
simiile practical reason and suoh as 
arise out of ill-regulatcd passions. 
In the article on arandi (marriage) 
it is shown that if, in the case 
of the first marriage, the racial 
Custom overrule the claims of the 
individual, it does so only because 
it is intrinsically reasonable thatftbe 
individual should curb his personal 
desire or passion into conformity with 
the claims of that social order which 
is ultimately the most efficacious 
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protection for Ibo best inUrests 
of the individual himself, and not 
because it believes in any kind of 
n prioti absolute rig’bt of the com¬ 
munity or state to lutbbssly over- 
lulo all the claims of the individual 
or the family. In this it is in ot^on 
and conscious opposition to the 
belief in the so-called state omni¬ 
potence based on the dreamy Hegelian 
pbiloso|Ly, as well as to that fana¬ 
tical communism, wLbdi dc> .roys all 
individual riglits under tlio jabsuid 
pretext of saving them. It is just 
because it believes in the inalienable 
natural rights of the individual as 
well as in those of the family and 
the community, that in the case 
of the second marriage mentioned 
above, the ^lunJa race decides 
against tlic relitivcs, since ih<'so 
might, under tin; iniliicnco of mere 
greed, ho tempted to interfere with 
one of tho.se inalienable rights of 
the individual. In fact tlio better 
one uiuh'rslaiids tlu'se racial customs, 
the more one feels obliged to admire 
the racers unfeigned readiness to 
acknowledge all natural rights, 
the ins’tinctivc sense of justice, wilh 
whicli it arbitrates between tlieir 
conflicting claims and the inexorable 
firmness with which it insists on 
submission to its decisions. It is 
true that the views it holds on the 
number and kind of rights of the 
individual, the family, the commu¬ 
nity or the slate respectively, differ 
in some essential points from 
those held by modem Europe and 
that the way they apply tlcm is 


at times in direct oppesition to the 
practice of Europeans. It is equally 
true that this does not, by itself 
alone, imi)ly anything against the 
Mundas^ ways and views. ]'t)r 
modern Europe is not the standard 
of right and wrong, nor does its 
self-suflici( lit belief in its own moral 
superierity atld anylliiiig to its 
merits or detract any thing from i( s 
demerits. 

1l the above CiHle of the ^hindas 
be judged by the standards now 
prevailing in bAirupo uu tin; subj('ct 
of sexual nior.ilily, llu n it will ho 
condemned in most «)f its regula¬ 
tions, Some of them will aj'pear 
as far too iig<nirjus or oven as 

barbarous, whereas otheis vill ho 
considered as bi'yond the eoiupe* 
tcnco of sonia.l ex s utivo ju -1 i.-o, 
and number 111 \\ill 1)3 rcj(\d('d 
on Loth llu'se snorrs. For, wbioh 
modern state would duam of 
interfering with fre(3 pi’cinalrinivoiial 
sexual intci’cnur.so or even Avitli 
organized prostitution V Tin y all 
consider it as self-evident that ibo 
elate has no..business to intcifcro 
with the iiiHividual’s liberty in such 
matters. Where such views prevail 
it is plain that the inllictlon of 
death on a young man caught in 
the act, will he considered as un¬ 
mitigated barbarism, all the more 
so, because the question rcgaiding 
the consent of the girl, is neither 
asked] nor taken into consideration 
at all. 

The Mundas consider it as 
equally evilent, that the youth 
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sbouIJ bo dotcrrccl by all moans 
froai licentiousness, and they look 
upon this particular sanction as an 
elficacious deterrent, the good effects 
of which are not too dearly pail for 
by t!io d(?a;,h of one wlio defies a 
wise law out of mere unbridled 
pa-sion. The fact of entrusting 
the relatives of tlio girl with the 
cyeculion of the sanction finds an 
obvious explanation in the other fact 
tiiatj at the time these laws were 
cnaclcd, a 13 * ate organization, to 
which the executim of legal sanc¬ 
tions might be ciitruded, had not 
3 ''ct been evolved. 

li( girding the extent to which 
individual liberty has to bo rcspcct.'?d 
by society, the iMundas hold views, 
directly opposed to those of modern 
Tiurope. According to them, liberty 
is not unbridled license. If both 
r< ason and experience show clearly 
that certain piractlces of individuals, 
however freely indulged in, will by 
their very nature 'indict s I'ious 
Wounds on the SJcial orga¬ 
nism, 'and thus injure in their best 
intcu'^t', the family and the com- 
niunlty as well as tlie individuals 
lliomcclvos, then social justice lias 
not only a right hut also a clear 
duty to interfere and eflicaciourdy 
protect society against the immoral 
excesses of unprincipled individuals. 
They do not even think of holding 
theoretical enquiries as to whether 
nnchccked sexual licence be one of 
those dangerous practici's. You 
might as well ask, whether it be 
allowable for and individual to 


amuse himself with a display of 
fireworks in a villago where every 
hut and shod is thatclied with straw 
and around which the year’s harvest 
has just been stacked. If it bo 
%uswored that there is no parity 
between the two ca'^-es because in 
the litter the imlividilal endangers 
the property of his fellow men, the 
jNtundas answer, if nut in word'.?^ 
unmistakably by deeds ; Wc 
consider the loss of our huts and 
a year’s harvest as a much lesser 
evil than the loss of public mora¬ 
lity The first can be made good 
ill a short time, but so far no kind 
of society has long survived the loss 
of its public moiMlity. 

Oil the question of sexual morality 
the YInndas and modern J’hirope, 
hold views so far aj)])art, tl^at they 
can no longer understand each other 
and it would bo futile for eiilicr 
party to try and convince the other 
of the error of its ways, because they 
di agree on first principles. Hut 
whatever b3 the intrinsic value of 
the principles on which either of 
the two codes is based, there remains 
the argument from results. It is 
by these that all laws may and must 
be judged ill the last instance. 
What then is thedr decision ? 

During the few last decenniums 
we read in our daily press, in our 
periodical literature, in special w^oiks 
written on the matter, most earnest 
warnings to tho white races both in 
Europe and America, against the 
worst of all social vices, racial 
^xUcidc \ aud parli unonts huvo began 
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to discus.^?, whether pronhiims to 
families with more than tlirco or 
four children, and special taxes 
impo'^'ed on individnals^ who shirk the 
burden and the duties o£ marria^-e, 
ong’ht not to ho adopted against 
this crime. Nobody dares to deny 
any longer lliat tliis unnatural state 
of things is the direct lesnlt oi' 
sexual immorality in general and ot 
the abuse or more coireoll}, tlie 
desecration of marriag(', ])ecauso ilie 
fact has become too evident. Aial 
yet, in spite of all these warnings^ 
in s})ite of all the remedial measures 
proposed and in spite of all the 
historical evidence? in sujiport of 
tliese warnings, the evil is ever on 
the increase. AVhy ? 8im[»1y 

bocanso <ho modern slate lia- no 
longer cither the practical whdom 
or the moral courage, to retaru to 
that natural wisdom of ]>rimitiv(‘ 
humanily, whiL*h the Alnnda race 
has never ab|jidoued. AVho is right 
in this matter ? To this rpies- 
tioii results unhesitatingly am;v/rr : 
the I\Iundas ! And reason dar<" n<'f 
say the contrary. If the Aluuda, 
race is doomed to die out, it is not 
on account of its own sexual im¬ 
morality, but on account of grave 
injuslicas committed against it by 
other races. This dcatli is far less 
disgraceful than that brought on 
a race by its own vieos, as has ])een 
the case with the Greeks and the 
Romans whom wc Europeans admire 
so fondly. 

Here it might be objected by 
those, who are acquainted with the 


little that is rejmrted about the 
jMuud.as^in ancient liulian. and in 
modern ethnographic ’ literature : 

11 the Afuiula race be la'aliy so care¬ 
fully watching ova' tlie ]iublic 
moralily, lh*ui how comes it that the 
ancii'ut Aryans coucicmn tlicm 
wlutlcsale as irrt'ligious ami gross] v 
immoral, and tli.it in vrcorLl, veara 
rhe i*v'paaaieh of sexual iuimoiaiby 
lias bcai cast on tlm uimviriasd 
^(u.tlioi Die r.'.ec V ml v,by (i(',os. 
it {.<d,'ra(.o tlm db go j\ a; t w liirh i ^ a 
real saturnalia? 'i lu) a'lcii n(. Indian 
hdaratiiro celohralos Die w’lr^' of 
('\t(‘rn)!UaDon hd by the India,n 
Aryans agunst Dm Kotiiians ami 
otlaa' Aboi 'giric-:, and i(, is im le.-a; to 
disciirs th(' vabm of wair stoilias, 
es[)ecl:illy such i\ ^ arc giv; n in 
gc’mial and exinnyaat 'd terms. A i 
to tiK' remarks of a, few mi Jo'ru 
mna.ti'uiS", t h ’ v ar(‘ inoio i l/in ciaiuD'V- 
ba]an((M| by D.c iM'icving ]cp;.;ig(; 
of Gol. I kill on { L [ I:.! ( 1 ;! i>' ‘/ (f 

e])apf('r on D Ai:ngr.''nl) 
\/Iio Irnl vay go<;d o]>p.(irtiin It if s of 
okw'r\ m th' \bi *g; no;: closely : 

'The iio ])opu:alim of t.fio 
villa-a'' ar-nml (i]i:iII ;i'a, an} at 
other 5^e n ous fpiit t and r« served in 
manners, and in Deir daneimour 
towards women gentle and d<'- 
corona; (ven in t^ c tlirlati' ns I have 
spoka n of, they mwer transcend the 
bounds of decency. The g'irls, 
though full of spirit and son-^cwliak 
sauev hav(‘ innate notions of propriety 
that make them mode-t in demeanour, 
though devoid of all prudery ; and 
of the obscene abuse so frequently 
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heard from the lips of common women 
fa Bengal^ they appear to •have no 
knowledge.- They are delicately 
sensitive under harsh language of 
any kind, and never use it to others, 
and since tlieir adoption of clothing, 
they are careful to drape themselves 
decently as well as g^aCJfulIy^^ He 
adds : ^^But they throw all this aside 
during the Mage fca> 3 fc^\ Ills 
description of these saturnalia is 
somewhat cxiggorafced. Among 
the Munda Lranch of the race they 
are more moderate than among the 
Hos (see article on Mage g) 0 'rolj). If 
this feast were restricted to the 
Munda race, the repioach would be 
much more serious. But since it i> 
met with in a number of r. ccs the 
world over, in simihir or even wor.c 
forms, its occtirreiice among the 
Mundas only sliows ih it the mystery 
of evil affcctsitliein'as well as it docs 
other racc^. If in s[)itc of th’s they 
have deserved siicdi pra’se as Dalton 
bestows on them, tlitn it is evident 
tliat the sauctioi^s lure under dis¬ 
cussion, have really a(tamed the 
purpose for wh’cli th(‘y vvero insti¬ 
tuted. 

But there is a more direct answer 
to this reproach against the feast. 
The Mundas Lave taken special pre¬ 
cautions against its worst efi!ccts. 
The chief aim of the whole legisla¬ 
tion as we find it expressed in the 
cusi^ms of the race is the preserva¬ 
tion of the rights and the health of 
tlio. family. The law of exogamy is 
solely diclated by reasons of health, 
and the first of the sanctions enu¬ 


merated above shows how inexorably 
the race insists on its being obeyed. 
Bnt they consider the highest degree 
of moral purity in deeds as well as 
in words between close relations as 
equally essential to that health. 
This is clearly and fully berne out by 
a special set of laws down to the 
minutest details, regulating <hc 
whole behaviour of relatives to cacli 
other. In order to under*land their 
enactment and appreciate tlieir full 
value, we must keep in mind their 
whole mode of living, which brings 
about circumstances that are not 
without serious dangers to morality. 
Nowadays the Mundas have not 
got the means of erecting specious 
huts or lionses, and it is doubtful 
wheilur they ever enjoyed those 
means fcr any length of time, driven 
as they were from place to place by 
foreign invaders. Mdiat they can 
afford to do in iliat direction is 
limited mainly to offing a barely 
snffieient sLedter for the night 
to the members of the family, to 
their cattle and poultry against 
wild beasts and against rain, and 
to providing a dry corner for 
their scxnty steck of grain. Only 
the richest families have huts with 
more than three distinct compart¬ 
ments. Separate stables too arc 
not owned by the majority. For, 
if they are to offer real jorotcc- 
tion against tigers or the more 
daring leopards, they must be well 
closed with a solid mud wall or 
strongly stockaded. No doubt they 
might and certainly would do more 
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for their housing if the climate 
obliged them to it. If we bear in 
mind that, especially in the begin¬ 
ning, the best protection of the 
family lay in the number of its able- 
bodied members, we imdtrstaiid the 
still existing tendency to remain 
together under the same paternal 
roof and direction as long as possi¬ 
ble. This, coupled with the custom 
of early marriage, brings it about 
that two or three married brothers 
llvo with their parents in hut5 which 
do not afford a separate compartment 
for each married couple. Needless 
to say that such a state of things is 
not without serious danger to mora¬ 
lity. To neutralize this danger is a 
feat of real practical wisdom. That 
feat the Munda race has accomplish¬ 
ed by the following set of prophy¬ 
lactic measures and rules : 

I. All children having attained the 
ago of reason and approaching tho 
ago of puberty must sleep in the two 
common dormitories of the village. 
That of tho girls is always ^ under 
the guardianship of a widow. It is 
sufficient to state here that in the 
racers intention these dormitories 
serve the purpose of moral safeguards. 
Its advantages and disadvantages 
will be discussed in the article under 
git{or(}. 

II. Senior brothers may never touch, 
in any wny whatsoever, tho wives of 
any of their junior brothers, not 
even for the purpose of simply hand¬ 
ing money, implements or anything 
however necessary to them. Junior 
wives arc of course under the same 


prohibitions witli regard to tbeir 
senior brotliers-iii-Iaw. It happens 
not uufrequcntly that one of tho 
junior wives, ordered by tho mother- 
in-law to go and make tlie weekly 
market purchases, must, in tho ab- 
soiiee of the father of tho family, 
a.d;. I’cr senior brotluT-in-Iaw for 
the necessary nuiioy. He then may 
on no account hand tho money over 
to her, but he must put it on tho 
grouTi'l or on some obji'ct close by 
and tlnm she comes and picks it up 
from ill ore. 

III. Every maTTieil min must 
observe the same rulo witli regard to 
his wifo^s senior sisters and they 
with regard to him. 

IV. All persons thus forbidden 
mutual touch are, with e(|uar seve¬ 
rity, forbidden to lie, sit or stand 
on the mats respectively ns( d by 
them for resting or sleeping piir- 
poocs. Every daugliter-Iu-law has 
her own mit which is in a most 
effective way sacred to Jier. Nobody 
in the house and no guest may touch 
it except of course her own husband, 
her parcnts-In-law and tluj little 
cliihlreu of the house. In every 
household the mats belonging to the 
different married couples are known 
by evory one, so that every one 
knows which mat he or she may 
ioueh and wlii* h not. In the huts 
of all familios of moderate means 
there Is a kiiid of bed {pai'Jcow) 
and one or several stools {gand/i or 
maud) as shown on Iff. XXT. These 
areal ways offered to guests to sit down 
on. They arc also indiscriminately 
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used by menibers of tho 
family to sit on. In parts of the 
IMutula country the use of sucli a 
stool or bed becomes taboo for ever 
to junior sistcrs-in-Iaw if a senior 
brother-in-law happen to use them 
once. 

V, Persons forbidden mutual toTich, 
are with the same severity, forbidden 
to touch each other^s elolh' S on any 
account, not oven for tho purpose of 
simply j^'icking tliom up if they 
happen to lie about. 

VI. Persons under, these rules are 

not allowed on any account to re¬ 
arrange their waist cloths, be it ever 
so little, within each other’s sight. 
If from any cau-c whatewer tliore 
arise a need of doing so tliey must 
retire from each other’s presence and 
sight. , 

VII. Women are not allowed to 
dishevel, rearrange or comb their 
hair in the presence and sight of any 
member of the family witli regard 
to whom they are under the above 
prohibition^^ 

VIII. Persons under these prohibi¬ 
tions may Jiot ns(.* < acb other^s combs. 
However tho s'.^nior sisters of a man^s 
wife arc exempt from this last j)ro- 
hibition. 

IX. Persons under those prohibitions 
may never drink from the same enp, 
nor cat from the same dit'h. 

X. A man may not sleep on tlio 
same mat with the senior brothers of 
his own wife, nor may ho rearrange 
his waiht cloth in their presence nur 
they in his presence. 

XI. All the people under the above 


rules are absolutely forbid<lon to 
utter lewd words, indecent or even 
but ambiguous jokes within eacli 
other’s hearing or to allow them¬ 
selves any kind of familiarities, such 
as teasing, plaisanterles or nick¬ 
names. 

Therefore ilicij must I'ccp awaij 
from the objectioncihle parts of the 
Mage feast hi order that iheg mag 
not even, come into the occasion to 
fail against this rnlc. 

Here then the race’s healthy ins¬ 
tinct has rigorously barred out the 
dangers of tho disgraceful and humi¬ 
liating saturnalia from tho Inner¬ 
most sanctuary of the family. 

Occasion not only makes tliievcs, 
it also makes sinners of other kinds 
and especially delinquents against 
morality. That is why tho alvvays 
eminently practical wisdom of tlio 
!Manda race has arranged the bas¬ 
tions of its prophylactic customs in 
such a manner as to exedudo occa¬ 
sions, and at tlie same time act as 
a constant rciiiind'ux Tho reproach 
of prudery will of course be made 
against mc&t of tlie^c rules, espe¬ 
cially by those for whom a certain 
amount of that kind of prudery 
would fit very well. 

It is difficult for us Enrop.^nnr: to 
nndcrst nd the rigour with wliich 
these and other rules about mere 
externalities arc obeyed, ns well as 
the apparently superstitious dread 
and horror with wliich their trans¬ 
gression is regarded, as though they 
wore most heinous crimes in them¬ 
selves. So far as I could see, no 
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particular means arc used to obtain 
thesG effects. And yet they exist 
ever}^where and are so deeply in¬ 
grained as to have bcoorac almost 
a natural instinct. A couple of 
examples will show this : During 
the sixteen years I lived among the 
Aborigines, I heard only of one 
single case of a youth and a girl of 
the same kili (sept) being found 
guilty of sexuSl intercourse and 
punished as stated in the first of tlic 
sanctions mentioned above. Their 
families had, for several decades 
been nominal Christians in two difie- 
rent missions and had shortly before 
the misconduct abandoned Chris¬ 
tianity altogether. The German 
Tlvangclical missionaries were the 
first to enter the Muiula country in 
181'5 and since they very naturally 
and rightly assisted the Aborigines 
against the oiiprcssing alien intru¬ 
ders, with advice and intercession, 
they gradually gained many thou¬ 
sands of adherents. They insisted 
with more energy than wisdom on 
substituting the fashion of shaking 
hands for the Mundari manner of 
saluting, and on several oilier Euro¬ 
pean customs which have really 
nothing to do with Christianity. 
Later on in the Anglican and 
Catholic chapels too mats, forming 
part of the chapel furniture, were 
spread for those who assisted at 
divine service. Neither Lutheran, 
nor Anglican, nor Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries seem ever to have sus¬ 
pected how unreasonably and how 
painfully they shocked the feelings 


of their flocks by these two practices, 
and they complained that it was 
so difllcult to got the women to 

attend Sunday service. JMcaiiwliile 

• 

the pagan part of the population 
expressed their liorror at tlic trans¬ 
gression of most sac rod obligations 
tlins imposed by Christian mission¬ 
aries. ^^Sinco this new religion, 
thojr would say, has come into onr 
country these Christians commit sins, 
which were never hoard of in former 
times’k And, as was to 1)0 expect¬ 
ed, they e nisidcia d ail tin' ( vils of 
the time as punislimcnis for the sins 
of the Christians. This aaid otlior 
fncls show how rogrettable it is that 
modern European missionaries find 
it so difllcult to ri 1 tlioms; Ives of 
the ratlicr arrogant convi dion tliat 
everything hhiropean is and must he 
much better tlian cvor\tiling else in 
the world, whudi makes them con¬ 
demn a lnuiac as pagan and tlu'‘ro- 
forc as bad, ciistonis th y neither 
know nor care to ompiiro into. 

One more example to show 
how iliose a moon t racial prohibitions 
hecomo ;is it were natural instincts : 
Once on a journey from (lie Chikra- 
dliarpur railway station up to tho 
Chpta Nagpur ])latcaii T .stopped 
at noon in tlu', forest under a flue old 
tree and shared my rnid-day meal 
with my groom and my carrier. It 
consisted in what I had bought at 
tho railway station, fresh broad, 
a great dclica*y for ruff, and 
a Bologna sauFagig a still greater 
delicacy for my two guests, ^for the 
Mundas are great faugiers of pork. 
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Towards the end of our meal 1 asked 
io the course of conversation 
whether they knew what kind of 
meat they were eating. As they 
answered unhesitatingly that it was 
pork, I told them that it was 
generally said that horseflesh was 
mi&ed with it. I never thought for 
the moment that my groom 
belonged to a sept forbidden 
to eat horseflesh because the horse 
was their sept totem. Immediately 
the poor fellow turned ash-grey and, 
with an anxious look ^ me, asked : 
Sir is that really true ? As soon 
as I had said that I thought so, he 
ran aside and vomited his whole 
tneal. He was neither unwell nor 
had he eaten too much at all. The 
sole faet of his getting aware that 
he had eaten, unsuspectingly, the 
forbidden totem flesh, produced in 
him that violent nausea. 

When in this and other articles 
1 deliberately maintain, that the 
principles which rule the moral and 
economic life of the Mundas, arc 
superior in solid practical wisdom to 
those wtiich rule the moral and eco<- 
nomic life of modern Europe, I only 
mean to say, that mere intellectual 
progress is neither proof of, ,nor 
guarantee fox a corresponding moral 
progress, even as mere mechanical 
skill with the superabundance of its 
products is, by itself alone, no proof 
of economic wisdom and equity, nor 
a guarantee for social concord and 
happiness. It is self-evident that 
the complicated life of modern 
Em?ope a number of problems 


which are not even suspected by a 
simple agricultural people like the 
Muadas. But it is equally evident, 
that mere intellectual and material 
progress noitlier necessitates nor 
justifies the throwing aside of those 
moral restraints without which, as a 
matter of fact, neither the family 
nor the state nor the race can remain 
long in moral health and vigour. 

It would of course be absurd to 
pretend that the youth of the Munda 
race is free from the dangers and 
lapses, which are the common lot of 
all youth between the years of 
puberty and marriage. But the 
Mundas enjoy the advantage of 
having that dangerous period short¬ 
ened by an early marriage, and of 
being detericd from the worst ex¬ 
cesses by the rigour of the above 
sanctions. If, in the last sixty 
years or so, there has been a-relaxa¬ 
tion in public morality, then that is 
much less the fault of the Mundas 
than of those who have, in all kinds of 
ways, provoked them to every form 
of vice for the sake of filthy lucre, at 
a time, when the whole social orga¬ 
nization of the race wa.s weakened 
and, to a great extent, destroyed by 
outward interferences over which 
the Mundas themselves had no con¬ 
trol whatsoever. (See the articles 
under arandt, hhuxnari^ 

cailkiddTy diJeu and others). 

aiagof? (H. av(s^rdnd) syn. of 
I. abs. n., the inclination to yawn, 
yawning : enado mocare atka- 

XQtan sanuia,, the word ais^go^ 

denotes that desire of yawning 
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which is felt in the mouth ; 

(or cfil^) uruta^^tana^ the desire of 
yawning arises. 

II. intrs., (1) imprsl., to feel an in¬ 
clination to yawn ; 

(^) prsl., to actually yawn : ax^joh- 
kedae. 

axigoh-q p. v., iii 4ho neutral form, 
ai^gohoa^ one feels inclined to yawn : 
lagacabajat\r3 af^gofjoa. 

aiakgo^-satJj^oJ I. -.ibs. n., a fit of 
gluttony : ai^gorsdi^fforge namaitana, 
ho is attacked by a fit of gluttony, 

II. adj., gluttonous, feeding grt^edi- 

lioro. 

III. trs., to eat greedily, to devour : 
mandiko a7^go'(,ii( i^go e keda. 
a^goHai^go'q~]i rllx. v., to have u fit 
of gluttony. 

a7^goqsai^go7^-q P- (0 oaten 

up greedily : sauga aj^go'rsaj^goqjanaj 
okonj (loT 3 ^jana okonido kao dori^jaiia. 
(:^) to bceoine a glutton : Maugra 

a7^go'(lf^ar^go<‘']ancu 

a?c(gocsa7^goHaii adv., with to 

eat greedily. 

ai3kgolf]f, Nag. caxKg and 

Nag. (Or. ct^g^o, ai^glo-lcy stupidly 
staring) syii. of loloa Nag., laloa 
Has. denotes the slovenly habit of 
keeping one^s mouth half open. 

I. adj., ai^gola horo, a man with 
that habit. 

II. intrs., used only in the pf. ts. : 
ai^golaahidm he is in the habit of 
keeping hi? mouth half open. 
ai^gola-q p. V., not used of the habit 
but of an occasional gaping for some 
reason or another \ hola alea kajitoo 
a^gohljana; a^golaqtanam, kam 
buja^jaua ? 


ai^golqge ady., withm^.* a^goJqgcQ 
cabakada. 

N.B. Cdh must be used whenever 
there is question of opening one^S 
mouth for a pm pose. Of the above 
synonyms, only cen^fjoh} is used to 
denote a waterpofc with a wide 
mouth : cai^gohi catu. 

ai3(j(olatii3^ 1, sbst., idle pursuits, 
useU’ss oocupations : ciikan ai^gol- 
bagetam. 

II. trs., to in gleet onc^s proper work 
over idle pursuits : the things or 
oounpations over which one lugleets 
one’s work stand as d. o. : laiidia 
horoko oro caela horoko Lurnko 
pltiko puiagelvo axi^gohiiit^tana, lazy 
people and lovers of pleasure neglect 
their work very mucli to run to 
fairs and markets ; ni nim^nuu oto 
men^aic Uka parsac ai^golatix(tana, 
although tills one has so many fields, 
he neglects them to earn money (in 
other ways) ; siin tolo aK\golatii^^ 
l(jnu, he lu gleets his work over cock¬ 
fights; tolsiine ai^^golatit^Uoia, ho 
neglects his work by looking only 
after his figliting-eocks. 
ai^golati^-eii rilx. v., same meaning. 

ai 3 ^?or Nag., basaia.gar lias. 
(Sk. 11. ar^gCii). I. sbst., live 
coals : ar^gor auinie. 

II. ailj.,with’ se^<Jd, a fire of Uvo' 
coals. 

III. trs., to make a fire of live coals, 

i.o., to kindle the fire so that all tho 
■wood bo turned into live coal: 
sciagcl ai^gorepe. , 

ai^gor-i> p. v., to be turned into llvo 
co.il, said of wood: soben saban 
(a^gorjaua. 
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at3i,^osa intrg., (1) of the larger 
domestic animals, to lift the head 
and stretch the neck either to roach 
smth. or to look at smth. : aina 
sidom ai^go^aJculte maijsakamo atiR- 
tana. (*2) Of men, in j)ko or as 
a reproach, the rflx. form being more 
often used in this sense. 

rflx. v., same meaning : 
cikanam ai^josaharantana ? Why 
art thou looking about with out¬ 
stretched neck ? 

ai3CQ^08a-au trs., to come on staring 
with outstretched neck towards 
smb.; takes an inserted d. o. : khub- 
ii3k borokeda, barla korakita, sata^gin- 
atekitg^ ai^gomaiiJclna. 

ai 3 ^osa<idl trs., to run away with 
outstretched neck. 
a^gosni^i-n rflx. v., same meaning. 

at 3 ^ur-nari (H. a^g^, grape) 

sbst., the vine, Vitls vinlfera, Linn.; 
Ampelldeae. It is not cultivated by 
the Mundas. 

ai 3 ^urea (H.) sTbst., vineyard. 
aiSkgur-daiagur var. of ha/^gur- 
dai^giir which sec. 

aiG^ka (Sk. anJe^ a mark ; II. anh^ 
a letter of the alphabet) I. sbst., 
a mark made on smth. : neado cikan 
a\Jca ? What does this mark 
signify ? 

ir. trs., to put a mark on smth., 
V. g., to put one’s thumb mark : ne 
kaga^ko ai^Jcabaralceda; ai^katam^ 
put thy thumb mark. 
ai^Jca-o p. V., to be marked : purage 
[^kaga] karo>.Io oto ai^kaoa. 

ai3,ka-bai3^ka, hai3^ka-bai3(,ka, 

aukur -bai^kur, ha tx^kur -ba i3i,kur, 
et3kko-beia,ko, hets^ko-beis^ko, etJkkofm 


atxkari 

bet^kor, hei3^kor-bei3i,kor (n, 

crookciT), These jingles are de¬ 
scriptive of tlie meandorings of 
rivers, the windings of roads, the 
serpentine movements of snakes and 
the wriggling of worms. They arc 
used trsly., intrsly., in the rflx. and 
p. V., as adjs. aili advs. : di garao 
a^kahay^kakcdiiy the water has made 
the river meander; horako at^ka- 
hai 3 (kikeda^ they made the road 
winding ; blta, af^kahai^kajada, or, 
ai^kah askant ana ^ the snake moves in 
serpentine lines; bora ai^kahai^kaa- 
kina ; anhahai^katan sen or niVy to 
walk or run in such a manner; 
durare aT^kahaj^kage mandaakana, 
there arc serpentine traces in tlio 
dust. N. B. the cpds. sc}iai^kalja7^ka, 
nirai^kahai^ka to walk, move or run 
in such a manner. 

a^ka-duar (Sk. and II. angnCi, 
the enclosed space adjoining a 
house) syn. of racadnar^ hakridmr 
sbst., the door or gate of a garden 
or of tlic enolosed space in front of 
a house. 

at3kkari (Mt. ankarJ, a forked 
stijk; H. di^krdj a hook) I. sbst., an 
iron or bamboo hook with a long 
handle used to gather the straw on 
the threshing floor : see PI. XII, 10. 
II. trs., (1) to make smth. into 
such a hook, to use smth. a? sucli a 
hook : no raadira, aj^hariia, (2) to 
gather the straw by means of such 
a hook : busuko ar^kariipe. 
ai^kari-o p. v., (1) to be turned into 

a straw-hook. (2) to bo gathered by 
means of a straw-hook. 
ar^karioleka adv., fit to bo used 
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as a straw-hook, no /macldo latarsa 
ai^kariglc/ca liruakana. 

aiG^kir, ata^kira Has. syn. of 
antara Nag. I. sbsfc., (1) pcrmis'^ion 
to pass the night in a house or shed : 
akotare .dcra mento anJcira kaiia, 
namla. (2) permission to settle in 
a village : Jhiruma haturo ai^kira 
namoreo et;], jitiko tainmentclco 
boroea, bo^ga kae sukuakoa, hatir- 
katekoac kandoo jornutcikoa, even 
after havng rcoeived leave, ]^eoplc 
of uLher castes fear to sett It; in 
llurumx, a ecrt.iin spirit dojs ind 
like them and harms them continu¬ 
ally or even causes their death. 

II. trs., with inserted d. or ind. o., 
(1) to offer smb. a sleeping pbioe for 
the niglit in oner’s house ; Asamatee 
ruranjana, hature jefae kako anJcii'- 
aitana, N. ’ J3. the following sen¬ 
tence : Samu kurii ad(‘rkia immdo 
eta,gate a^ldraiac senorunij ur i, 

Sarnu broiiglit a girl into his house 
to keep her, but his mother would 
not accept licr as dangbtcr-iii-law 
(Itly., gave* her no leave to remain 
ovcriiiglil), so slie went aNvay, (2) to 
allow smb. to stay or settle in a Intusi 
or village : kale a t^kbraia. ('>) to let 
a place bo used to stay in ; oari kao 
ai^kiradkoa, 

a- 21 -ai^kir^ a^p-ai^Jcira repr. v., to 
offer shelter to each other as occasion 
arises: jaojetaea ora injanre ap'i^- 
Jciia lagatiua, if somebodyks hoU:5C 
got burnt down all must be ready to 
offer shelter for the night. 
ai^klr-g^ ai^kird-g p. v., (1) to be 
allowed to stay or settle : horoko 
h^ko a^ktrajana. (2) of ii place, to b' 


put at smb. ’s disposal for the night: 
oari ka a f^kirakana. 

aia,koar>daru lias, a^kol.darti 
Nag. (Beng. ai^kura, ar^knla) sbst., 
Alangium Lamarkii, Tliwaites ; 
Cornaeeac,—a small thorny tree, 
reacliing to a height of from 20 to 
25 ft., oflen only a shrub. In cases 
of a swollen stomach (dyspo])'iy) tho 
root IS used as purgative in tho 
following way: for a single stool, 
a piece as long as a linger joint is 
pounded and drunk with water; if 
it ia intended to give two stools 
tho piece given has the length of 
two finger j )Ints. If tho root is 
thicker tlian a finger, tho*IcngtJi of 
tho j)icco usjd, is reduced j)roportioa- 
atcly. Tho patient either has a 
purge or vomits what ho lias on tho 
stomach. In gout or articular 
ihnimatism {phuJa hupjan) (ho 
root is pouudrd, mixed with 
water and drunk once in tlie morn¬ 
ing and once at night; the amoui\t 
of pounded root is about half a 
tea-spooiiful for a dose. At tho 
same time the pounded root is also 
rubbed on tho swollen j)arts. Tho 
(ii^kol root, if taken in too great 
(pianlitics, is poisonous and may 
bo fatal. The fruit is eaten. ^ 
aia^kol var. of ar^konr, 
aAkur-baAk'jr var. of 
aAkusi (Sad. a/ens] II. fU^k-si, 
a Iiook) sbbt., the hook slipped into 
the samais of tlic yoke. Sorno of 
theso hooks havo a second^ or even 
a third ring. Sco PI. XIII, 4 ; PI, 
XXXIX. 

a^kusi-baCar bbst., the ro|Xi 
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ais^.marsal 

attached to the .PI. XXXIX, 

fig. 1 shows the manner in which it 
is passed under the neck of the cattle 
and then fast( ned to the satnni pegs, 
aia^-marsal syn. of ai^piarapo'Soro. 
aia^-nam-9 p. v., to be overtaken 
by the dawn against expectation 
kumbi\ruko lo^Ateko a^namjana; 
kula haturee ai^namjana. 

N. B. The use of a^nam as adj. 
in a song : A^nam retSkg^ ci gitinam 
gono$ ciminciminbu hiati^a ? How 
much shall we worry about the 
hunger which overtakes at dawn or 
the death which may overtake us 
when wc go to sleep ? 

* This song with a few others of 
the same import have offered a 
handle to the ancient Aryans for 
reproaching the Mundas with being 
a thoughtless, materialistic peojilc 
caring for naught but the present 
sensual pleasures. A fair amount of 
self-complacency and contempt for 
others find it easy to 
construction on such lines. And the 
ancient Aryans had enough of both 
of these articles. But one may 
take them also simply as they stand, 
and then they are nothing but that 
commonsense philosophy of life 
which is expressed by our scriptural 
text: Enough for the day is the evil 
thereof. Why worry beforehand 
about the unavoidable accidents of 
life? Bather take the day as it 
comes with the duties it imposes 
and the joys it brings ! That this 
is what the Mundas really mean by 
them, is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that they submit so readily 


aAtan^turtanleka 

to the exactions of their high code 
of moral purity and social equity, 
and from that imperturbable light¬ 
heartedness, which enables them to 
draw from their really hard and 
poor lives the pure joys of a healthy 
family life and the merriment 
offered by their always innocent 
songs and their unobjectionable 
dances. 

ai3^Q-dinaki adv , daily, every day. 

ai3^9-dipli adv., at dawn, at day¬ 
break. 

aia, 9 -ipil syn. of lurkaipil, sbst., 
the morning star, i. e., Mars, Saturn, 
Jupiter and Venus when they happen 
to rise a little before dawn. 

a't9^9-nia adv., dail}'. 

ai3L9-muti^ adv., daily. 

ai3^9te, ai3^9te-ma adv., daily. 

ai3^-piara poeoro, atx-piara-po6ro 
(cfr. pocrolekay very white) T. sbst., 
full daylight just before the sun 
rises : ai^piarapocororeko scuojana. 
II. adj., with (lipJi same meaning, 
HI. intrs. imprsL, to be over¬ 
taken by full daylight: Tupudauaro 
a p iarapo co you dJea. 
airplay apo CO ro-n rflx. v., to conti¬ 
nue some work or remain in some 
place until full daylight has set in ; 
parkomrcc amiiayapocoyortJana. 
a^piayapocoyo-q^,N.y to have become 

full daylight: a^piarapo'ioroa^ 
kancl. 

ai3^-sote-9 p. '\.y ai^piara- 

po'SorOy Occurs mainly in the past 
tenses. 

ai3,ian-turtanleka adv., with leJo 
and sii^gaTQy to be adorned with gold 
and silver or with tinsel ; ai^tan^ 
Ui,rtanlclcae si^garakana. 
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4p4bari 


1=0 

#-5> abst., relcbings. Ifc is 

used also intrsly., in the act., the 
rfl \. and the p. v., to retob; also 

rikag, 

a5a, baOa (Konkani Jiiizvo ; Mt. 
ami H. diod) sbst., a kfu for baking- 
roofing tiles or pottery : neado micj 
a^a ka bobaoa, these tiles or pots 
will not euffico to make one kiln. 

aflgar and Kcra, syn. of 

dara^ Has.; contrary of /lotiion Has. 
Nag., seo Nag. ami Kera, scogar 
Nag , and ai^gar which is used only 
around Torpa, Construed like 
alegar. 

adsan trs., to bring smb. to 
convalescence in a serious illness; 
to bring* about an improvement; 
am om^i rami absankia, 
abmn^en rflx. v.. to get better 
by do.toring oneself : buuli^ ranutedo 
ka, aea ranutegoe absanenlaiia (2) 
to feign to get better : baspatal- 
tebu idiia mentebu kajijatjcii 
absanenianaj be feigns to be 
getting better because wo were 
Baying that wo would take bim to 
the hospital. 

abzan^b p. v., to bo convalescent, 
to get better: absanglckai^ atkar- 
j^ia, I am under the impression 
that he is going to iml^rove; 
abmnngakanae tisiia^ge, he is pretty 
much better to-day. 
a-n^abmi^ vrb. n., the convales¬ 
cence, the improvement: anadsan 
d.ipl^reo besgo ‘ jogaoipe, boro ka 
cutaoakana, care well for him also 
during his convalescence, the danger 
kas not disappeared. 


ap abbreviation of apt, Ihrco, 
occurs only in connection with pati, 
a grain measure. In buying or 
selling rice they count thus ; ino<] 
pati, bar pati, ap paii, duri; then 
they start again thus: duri mofj 
pati, duri bar pati, duri ap patiy 
bar duri ; bar duri motj pati, bar 
duri I ar pati, bar duri op patiy api 
duri etc., up to m5ro ddri, i.o., 20 
pdf is which make half a maiind. 

apabadi, apabarl, apaba, arf, 
apati Nag. (Sad. apahari) I. 
sbst., a wager, a bargain, an 
auction: no urf apahaditet^ auli'a, 
I bought this bullock in an auction 
or after bartering for it; Samu 
ama urfmente apaladitc gel fakae 
orakeda, sidado irll takac gonoia^lena 
iiri, Sainn pail lO rupees for my 
bullock, at first the bullock had 
been priced 8 rupees but because 
there wore others bidding against 
him, he raised his bid to 10 rupees. 
II. trs. cau3., to set people 
Lidding against each other or 
betting with each other : apahadi^ 
/ciiZ(pe. 

opahadi-n rflx. v., to wager, to 
bargain, to hid against each other. 

apabarl Hus. I. sbst., the omission 
of some work because cither party 
supposes that the other will or 
should do it: apaharilc kakitsi, 
hijylena. 

II. trs., and apabdri-n rflx. v., 
or apabari-Q p. v., to omft smth. 
because ono tliinks that the other 
p(ftson or party is going to do it: 
Sarwadaren ory Khuntiren gomko- 
kiiSktarc kaji kullcna, iSejue hijybcn 
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ap-api 


menfce, jotaeo kakiia, hij^ilena, 
apabari nj an aki 13 j it . 

apan (II, apna) I. adj., one’s 
own: apan ontek^jana, they 

went to their own house; apan 
kajite kajiimOj alom dikuaiaria, say 
it in thy own language, do not speak 
Hindi to mo. 

II. trs., (!) to consider as one’s 
own, to claim, to take possession 
of : cn darui apanjada. (2) to gain 
over to one’s own side or party: 
takate nn.doe apankedkoa, 
apan-en rflx. v., to be friendly with, to 
treat as friend, as belonging to one’s 
own family, party, gang, etc. The 
word denoting the person with wliom 
one entertains those relations, takes 
the aCs. lo ox iarei Turkuko jeta 
jatilQ kako apanena ; birsimko 
horolf^) kako apanena^ jaromte aulerco 
ka, jungle fowls never get domes¬ 
ticated, not even then when they 
are hatched at home. 
apan-Q p, v., 0) to be claimed, 
taken possession of. (2) to bo gained 
over. (2) to become friendly with : 
alca setahon pusitarce apanotana, 
a-n-apan vrb. n., the manner or 
extent to which smb. has gained 
over others to his side or i^arty : 
anopane apankedkoa, nalisre sobenko 
ae?areko kajitana. 

apan-apan (II. apna) I. adj., each 
his own ; opanopan oratekojana, 
they went each to his own house; 
jatijatijvoa apanapan colon men.a, 
every race has its own customs. 

II. trs., (1) to disperse, to dr^ve 
in diftcrent directions ; sipaiko apan- 
opankedkQd* (2) fig., to separate, to 


divide into conflicting parties; to 
cause dissensions ; nakan hosro 
kajiteo apanapantadkoa, (3) to cause 
the married sons of a family, livig 
in the joint possession and adminis¬ 
tration of the parental property, to 
give this up and, after division of 
the property, work each for himself: 
0 paridpantadkii^aKO kuriko cpcgcr- 
epegertege. The sa^^o idea is 

expressed by bif^ga and bii^ga- 
apan^ 

apanapan-en rflx. v., (1) to disperse 
themselves. (2) to divide themselves 
into hostile parties. (3) to devide 
the parental property amongst 
themselves and start separate 
lionseholds, 

apanapan-q p. v., (1) to be dispers¬ 
ed. (2) to be divided into hostile 
parties. (3) to live apart after 
having abandoned the joint property 
system ; apanapanakanako, 

apan-au, trs., to take for oneself, 
to take and keep for oneself smth. 
belonging to another : aina kudlam 
mo(j cand^itaetee apanaiiakada, 

apaia. (T. apa7t^ father) occurs in 
the Asur legend in the sentence: 
a'6aipta7iako apar^taiiakOy they are 
lamenting, Itly., they are crying: 
O mother, O father I Some people, 
when relating the legend, say , Jlqc 
acai^jada apai^jada or a'i^aip^ntana 
apai^e7iia7ia. It occurs also (1) in 
songs as complement to eai^^ with or 
without the initial so frequently 
used in poetry. (2)- in the name of 
that variety of rice which is called 
hacapata^* 

JP-apj distributive tih, three each. 
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ap-apia 

This abbreviated form must be used 
(1) before the higher nla. sac, 
hajar, (2) before words denoting 
measures of any kind : mimic! horo 
apapi takae omadkoa, he gave thiee 
rupees to each, (o) before tlie 
words arard, yoke, lo, head, /loro, 
person, ora, family, when they are 
used in enumerations •’ apapi horo 
babar teoa cauli omakom, give two 
seers of rice to every set of tliree 
persons. N. B. (a) The adverbial 
phrases apapi Jiorote, apapi orate, 
etc., are syns. with apapiaie but 
they fdrop the afx. ie when they 
modify a prd. denotative of a 
particular arrangement or order : 
apapi horo pantinpe; apapi horo 
pantitc sen pc, walk in rows of three. 
(Ij) Instead of apapi horo, apapi ora, 
etc., one may say api hdro api horo, 
apt ora api ora, etc, : ojii horo api 
horo babar teoa cauli omakom. (4) 
before the afxs. sa, dum^, dud times. 

ap>apia full distributive nk, three 
each. It must be used in all cases 
not enumerated under apapi : cimin 
uriko menakoatakita, ?— apapiage, 

how many bullocks has each of the 
two got ?—They Iiave tliree each. 
apapiaie distributive adv., three by 
three, in groups of three : apapiaieko 
Lijyka. 

ap-apiduai3L^ ap-apidud, ap-apisa 

I. distributive adv., each three 
times: opapisa nirbiurenpe, run 
over the circular track each three 
times. 

II. trs., to say, do, give, smth. three 
times to each : mandiw apisafiedkoa, 
nadoko bijana. 


apsr 

apapisa-n, etc., r/Ix. v., same mcan- 
ing : apapi^aape, 

apdrab var. of apdroh, 
aparard-dipli, aparara-sii3iS:l, 
aparara-sitigi lily., at yoking time, 
about 7 or 8 o^cIock in the morning. 
The people rise at dawn, when the 
cattle arc driven out to graze till 
about 8 a.m. 

apSrol?, aparab (H. par) I. sb?t, 
(1) wings. (-2) the si.an ting sides 
of a plough (see PI. XllT, tig. 1, A). 
II. trs., to sliape the sides of a 
plough: marai9kgG apdrvbeaic^ 
apdroh'en rfix. v., to put on wings r 
occurs in the following sentence of 
a story: miad ha ram Iiatateo 
apdrobenjand, ad ku niaii] kudk’iei 
miliniltano apirjana, taromtekira^ 
uiugovj nia, once an old man made 
wings fur himself of winnowing 
baskets and, taking his wiTo on his 
back, ilew straight up in the air, 
but afterwards both fell down and 
were killed. 

apdrob-Q p.v., to get wings : nindir- 
cta^ga kao apdrobakana, the white- 
ant queen has no wings. 

apar Nag. apara Ilas.^ (Sinh. 
apa, water, and ari, to let go \ trs., 
to let the water flow out from a 
rice-li dd by making a small opening 
in one of the ridges : adralcoa 
herkedato barapi ma faeomto kako 
apariere hitii sonaoa, it, .iff* r having 
sown pady in liquid mud, they do* 
not let off the water after or 
days the seeds will rot; ot^ baba 
herlere gapatero apara lagatma, it 
is necessary to let Ihe water (low off 
the day after sowing sprouting 





pa.dilv; l^ujpunia^ bijbef^-e 

sot aoa, apara lagatiisja^ if tbj^ paddy 
seedlings get mnd^r they jrot, 

it i$ necepsftry to let off the ^jrater. 

apapdra, ropr, v., to let off 
t^Q vy^tej: fropa each other's jice- 
^a)ds. 

qpara-Q p.y,, of th§ 
rice-field ridges, to be opened Wt 
iplQ a waterway } of tho water 
standing rice-fielde, to bo lefc off : 
bj^direoi:^ ap^rtad^ei?—hege spbepsf^ 
qpafaakana nado, bast tho^ also 
made aq opening }n t^^e ridges of 
tbp biglier terraced r|ce-fiQlds ?—^Yes, 
flow the water is flowing off every¬ 
where. 

N.B. 'J’ha p.v# of ajHira is not used 
of brealis (caused by an excess of 
water against tho will of the pwner; 

tbf^t they use the p,v. of to 
breach, 

‘ apira trs., to empty ^ place in 
qrdor to do some work in it or to 
put other things into it; no kotri 
apar^iape poceraeabu; na6a gomke 
inentp miacj kotrilo apdratana. 
apara~n rflx. v., tp change one^s 
clothes : apdrctnpe mar I 
apjira-q J.v., to be emptied in order 
to, mate room for smtb. else* 

apdrana-sli3g;i, apdr^aa-dlpl) var. 
of apardvdsii^gu 

aipar-argu (rs., to bring down the 
w^ter from a higher field to a lower 
OAQ through several pthera by 
making ^successive, openings in the 
ridges of the intermediate fi,elds,: 
pol^ravc^ aparargniada onkajtegO 
ba\)pi, banoao jaua. 

aparargu’-n p.y., of ^watpr, to bp 


api 

bxoMghfc down in the way Just de¬ 
scribed* 

lipafomko, haparomko, or^. 
CpCfoinko or^-baparomkp eyn. of 
sbst*, the shades of tho 

ancestors. 

4paH vaXn of apalaii. 
ppc (H, A/7, honorifio address) 
emphatio prsU prn. 2nd. prs. pi., 
you. (I) Jt is used both, as inde¬ 
pendent sbj. and as d. and ind. o., 
whenever it is emphasized and is 
then frequently strengthened by 
the afx. ge or do^ Its use does not 
dispense with the sbj. afx. pe^ or 
the d. and ind o. infix pe or ape : 
apedo kako kisapotana^ it is not 
with y<iu that they are angry. 
(2) It may be used instead of tho 
infixed d. or iutl. o, with sucli postps, 
as Qy meniey ^agente which in mean¬ 
ing are akin to the so-called datives 
of advautago or disadvantage : 
apemente sukutelo kamia, instead of 
sakutcle kami-ape^a^ wo will gladly 
work for you. ( I) It must bo used 
whenever it depends on any other 
postps. ; apelole sena, wo shall go 
with you, (4) It lends itself to all 
the idioms explained under ahu, 
ape-apen rflx. v., used to connote 
not merely the contradictory of all 
that is connoted - by aluy we, i. c., 
a mere distinction of interests, as is 
conuoted by ale^ but tho contrary, 
i. e., opposition, enmity. Hence it 
may bo rendered by: to get into 
disagreement, to become enemies to 
eaph other: sida mi^motko taikena, 
nafioko. apcapen&ana^ 

apl abbreviated cardinal nh, 
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ihree. (!) Ifc niuBt bo used (a) in the 
multiples of three by twenty, liuiid- 
red, thousand, etc., apihisi, GO, aptsa'd, 
300, tipiliajaTj 8,000, etc. (b) in the 
formation of the approximative opd. 
apiupun^ three or four, (c) before 
afxs. denoting multiplication : apisa^ 
apidnaj^^ three times, (d) before 
wordsdenoting any kind of mea¬ 
sures : opv sirmaren lion, a child 
threoiyears old ; apl takaieia, kivijc^la, 

I bought it for G Rs. (2) It is used 
in enumerations before the words 
Itoro^ persons, ora^ families, ho^ licads 
of cattle, arardj yokes of cattle. 
These noui\s always remain in the s. 
and, togetii r with tho nl., they 
may stand cither before or after the 
words they specify : a pi Jioro 
Mundako, upun horo Urnta^ko 
hijnlena ; uriko apt arara mcnakoa- 
taea, he has three yokes of oxen. 

apia cardinal nl., thioo. It 
must be used in all eases not eniim- 
craleJ under apA : cimin aranj uriko 
menakoatama ^^apiage. 

apialeka approximative nl., about 
three : cn Laturc cimin ora Urara^ko 
mcnakoa ^-^apialeka, 

apiareni prnl. noun, of liv. bgs., 
tho third one. 

apiate^ prnl. noun, of inan. os., 
the third one. 

apiduais^, apidu3 proportional 

adv., three times. 

api-^Sia. adv. and apidd^o 
p. v., SCO under* the p. v. of 

api-bisi cardinal nl., three score, 
sixty. 

api-haiar cardinal nl., three 

thousand. 


dpj.kull 

api-kuli t. sbst., a leaf cup made 
of three leaves pinned together so as 
to bo triangular in shape. 

cups are rc(iuircd in sacri¬ 
ficial rites, ill which the number 
three plays an important part. It 
is not only tho number Ihrcc, but 
uneven numbers in geiu ral which 
play a part \pi sacrificial rites and 
in divination: '^lliiis, in sacrifices 
either three or five Utile heaps of 
rieo are ])ut on the giound and ou 
each some of the blood of the sacri¬ 
ficed animal is allowed to drip. 
When they go to consult the omens 
before a marriage, they go in gron]i? 
of 3, 5, 7 or 9. To most enquiries 
about the reason of this, one get.s 
the usual answer that the ancestors 
Lave always done so. One however 
gave the following reason : Sing- 
bonga has made all things in pairs, 
so tli '.t an uneven nnmljor Implies 
an imperfection. Hence in sacri¬ 
fices and divinations, in all of which 
men want or ask something from 
Singbonga, they use these numbers 
as an acknowledgment of a need, an 
imperfection, and a symbol that 
now they apply to Singbonga that 
be may set things aright by supply¬ 
ing what is needed. This com¬ 
pletion by Singbonga of uneven 
into even numbers, is therefore 
equivalent to asking Singbonga to 
make whole or healthy what is ill, 
to remedy what is amiss in«any way, 
to grant tho help which one expects 
from him in any particular need. 
II. adj., three-cornered, triangular : 
kalgi cimin maraugo taikcna, apihdi 
ci upunkuU ? 
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apir-me<|. 


Ill trs., to make smtli. triangular 
in shape : puryko apikuliime, 
opikuli-ct, p. V., to be made or to 
become triangular or three-cornered : 
lie pury apikuliakana. • 

ajnkulige adv., triangularly: 
apikulige olakana^ It has been drawn 
into a triangle. 

apim (H ) 5^bBt., Among 

the Mimdas the uso^of this drug 
is restricted to medicinal purposes : 
they take it dissolved in water in 
cases of diairhoea, and they rub 
it on the brows of children who 
BufEer from conjunctivitis of the 
eyes. 

apir (H. par^ wing) I. abs. n., the 
flight, the jiartieular mode or 
manner of flying : didikoa apirem 
lelakada ci ? Hast thou observed the 
flight of the vultures? mid juri 
aparolj tolte clulykoa apir ka hokaoa, 
the flight of the dragon-flies is not 
stopped by their getting one pair 
of their wings knotted toge ther. 

II. adj., occurs in the idioms apir 
medy apir haiko, 

III. trs. caus., 1) of the parent 
birds, to cause the young to fly : 
maeno honkoe apirkedkoa, the myna 
made her young ones take to wing. 
(2) to frighten a bird into flying 
away : en cere alope apiria, (3) with 
onecl as d.o., to be always looking 
about at everything: mede apir- 
jada. 

IV. intrs., to fly, of birds, insects 
and certaiti fishes : cereko apir a, 
apir-en rflx. v., (1) same meaning. 
(^) with met}^ same meaning as 
appirmeden. 


apir-q p.v., syn. of ofar^q, to be blown 
away by the wind : sakamko apirq- 
tana, • 

a-n-apir yrb. n., the manner or way 
of flying: soben oreko anapirteko 
nelurumoa, all birds are recognizable 
from their manner of flying. 

anapir-q p. v., to be fledged com¬ 
pletely so as to take to wing : 
cerehonko tabenllakanate bar plt- 
leka tueomteko anapiroa^ young 
birds take to the wing about a fort¬ 
night after their feathers have grown 
out o£ thtir sheaths. * 

apir haiko sbst., flying fislies : 
aerako, arailko, piituko, bendeia^ko 
da dalkre pury. saia^ginteko kuril- 
daria, enamente aj^ir haiko menoa, 
tbes^ four kinds o£ fislics can 
|U'.o]) very far (on the surface 
of tlie water), that’s why tliey are 
called flying fishes. The words, 
apir^ intrs., apiren and anapir are 

applied to those fishes. ^ 

apir-jahaj sbst., an airship, 
apfr-kadiri I. trs., to fly into a fire 
or flame; birslin scia,gele apirka- 
dirilcb, 

II. intrs., with re : pampaladko 
purasa diareko apirkadrria, 
apirka-n-adiri vrb. n., the act of 
flying into the fire : apirkanaclirite 
pur^ sonsoro^ko gor^'jana. 
apir-kal sbst., a flying machine, 
apir-me^ Itly., a flying eye, is 
used of restlessly inquisitive people 
who see everything, *first as a quali- 
fying phrase : ama apir med sobenae 
leljada, thy restless roving eye 
secs everything; secondly asaep h 
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apir-urutx. 

noun serving eitlier as a reproach 
or a nickname : ama, apirmed. He, 
thou fellow, with thy roving eyes ; 
ho, thou inattentive fellow 1 
opitmed-oi or med aiiir-cn rfix. v., to 
be restlessly looking about. 
apirmed-o p.v., to get into the Iiabit 
of letting onc^s eyes rove about c'very 
where. 

apir-urutx, I. trs. cans., of paront- 
llirds, to causo their fledgelings to 
leave tlio nest and take to wing: 
ilsiR eia^gakiia, honkokiia, apirupn^- 
I'cd/coa^ to-day the parent-birds 
caused their young ones to loavo the 
nest and take to wing. 

II. intrs., to fly out; dudmulko 
apiricru^jana, 

anapir-n is used as p.v. to the trs. 

apiriiriiJ;^, 

apisa I. proportional nl. adv., 
three times. 

II, trs., to say or do smth. tlirec 
limes : api^alccdalc we did it three 
times; tisita, oro misalc erara.kj[a, cnah^)- 
tele apisaJhiy wo scolded him again 
to-day, with that wo have now 
(scjlded) him throe times. 
apisa-n rllv. v., to allow onopelf 
a thing for the third time, to dare 
smth. for the third time ; modidirgee 
liijua, nealogee apisanjtnia, he comes 
persistently, this is now already the 
third time. 

apisa^Q p. V., (1) to be treated thrice 
in such or such a manner ; nadoiia, 

apisajana, orodo kaita, satiTa^a. [2) to 
have the right of taking one^s turn 
three times in a game : Samu barsa- 
akana, Sukndoe apisaalca^ia, Samu 
may take two turns, but Suku may 
take tbreo tu rns, 


apu. 

api-saS^ api-£ad cardinal nb, three 
hundred. 

apbupun or apl-upu«ia, according 
to the rales given above under npi, 
approximative nb, tlirec or four, 
about ilircc or four: apinpiiii Iioro 
kulkorn ! 

api-upundua, api-upunduan^ apf- 
upunsa I. propoitional nb, tlivco 
or four times. 

II. intrs., to do or sny sndh. Ibrco 
or four tinu'S : a pi n pioi sa/ced tic, 
api-upunsaicka I. npproxiniativii 
adv., about Ihrcc or four times. 

II. iiitrs., to try three or four times : 

17 piu pun sal ckaJccdac, 
apobitar (H. apohitr) trs., to dese¬ 
crate. 

apOroj? var. of apdrab, 
ap>pati trs., to glv,c to or taho 
from smb. pahs (i .lb. mensuros) 
of grain : biiidI[)liko apjuif iL Ida, 
liatmrnaydijiliko ujuinpatikiiia, at. 
the time they gat help'd paddy, for 
the grain bank tliey took pftlia 
from m(‘, when tliey divided it with 
the profits they gave me back I 
pads. 

apsan^ apsan-cluku (Sad. 11. apas- 
mas) sb4., epiloi'sy. 

N. B. The idiom apfian logo ; toga ia 
the p. V. of fOy to hit, so that this 
expression Itly. means to be epilepsy- 
struck, i.o., to be subject to epileptic 
fits: nclekan kamiro kae soaba, 
apsane [oahana, ^ 

apu sbst., father. The voc. o£ 
address is aha which must be used 
instead of apu in the idiomatic 
I^hiascs, ahaianii abaiae, etc., 



apu 

ho IS niy father, ho is thy fatlicr, ho is 
Lis or her father, ot3. This is ono of 
the few words which even now always 
tal^o tho prsl. prns. as p^s. ^fE>:es, 
my father, apu-^m, thy 
father,his or her father. The 
correct rend,ering of the English 
pis. our father, your father, their 
father, requires great attention, 
because there the requinte dL and 
pi. affixes are superadded, to the 

s. ones, and the exeh and inch forms 
complicate matters still further; 
Already in*tlie 3rd prs. s. the pm. 
e, he or sho^ when it becomes poss. 
affix, is introduced by tho consonant 

t. The same ie is affixed to nouns 
denoting family relations. To other 
nouns the form tae is affixed as pos. 
afx. This belongs to the series, tai^, 
tarn, taSf talat^, taliy^f taheii, 

tale^ tape, taho, my, 
thy, bis or her, thy and bis or 
her, that which belongs to mo 
and him, etc. It is from 
this series that the dl. and pi. 
affixes are taken which must be 
added to the s. affixes my, m or 
me, thy, and te, his or her. In the 
inch dl. and ph is generally left 
out and aha is used instead oiapn : 
abatalai^ o'r aputalat^ my and thy 
father. 

cpiiif^talii^y my and his or her 
father, Itly., my father, his and 
mine. 

apumtahen, the father of you two. 
apiUetak^^ thp father of th^ twO;^ 
or of both of them. 
abatahu or apiitabn, our father, yours 
and mine. 


10 

apu 

apuii^tale, our father, i.o., mine an I 
theirs. 

apiimtapc, your father. 
aputctalco, their father. 

Structurally these poss. cpds. are 
treated as simple nouns so that 
they may take declension il affixes 
and other postps.: apnina ora, my 
father’s house; apnnitape i lija, tho 
cloth of your father; apiitetaria, he 
is with his father or at his father’s 
place. • 

* Among the, Mundas the father 
has not only the ordinary social 
and economic rights and duties as 
heal of tlie family, he is also its 
religious chief and, as such, he must 
himsdf offer all those sacrifices 
which may be neces'ary to propi¬ 
tiate particular hor^gas, tutelary or 
other inferior spirits, to prevent or 
avert sickness from his family and 
his cattle, and in cases of suspected 
sorcery he must urgo tho para or 
pahdi^r, village sacrificer, to take the 
usual measures for finding out tho 
witch or wizard. 

The Mundas are firm believers in 
the survival, after death, of tlio 
umbal or Ji, tho shade or spirit. 
Moreover they liold that death does 
not even snap the family tics. Tho 
spirits of the deceased remain in 
the adiT^, the store-room of tho 
house, continue their interest in the 
family and show it as orgbo\(^alco, 
guardian spirits of the house. ’ As 
such they claim a certaia wo^^hip^ 
i.e., honour and saenfiep^., The. 
now prevailing religious system has 
delegated to thb pahau.the, ancestor 
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worship, together with the general 
religious interests of the village 
community. The pahan must 
aljyayd be a direct descendant of the 
eldest son of the founder of the 
village, and therefore the real head 
of the whole village comraunity. For 
in the genuine Mundari village all 
men are desjendants of the village 
founder and there fore related to 
each other. The paleiu oTiciates 
as head of the village family in the 
eight yearly religious feasts. 
However in four of those the head 
of each particular family must ulfor 
sacridcGs to the deceased members 
in the adti^ of his house. In the 
llower feast, hdparoh consecrated to 
the memory of the dead, the father's 
f^acrifice takes precedence over that 
of the pahan and must bo performed 
even in the villages where for some 
reason or other the services of fclie 
pahan arc dispensed with. This 
fact as well as the kind of offerings 
made would seem to show that 
ancestor worsliip existed at a period 
of time prior to that in which the 
now prevailing religious rites were 
introduced. 

The character of the four feasts 
demanding the personal ministra¬ 
tions of the father of each particular 
family, seems also, In its way, to 
point to the high antiquity of this 
cult. These feists are (1) the hCipa^ 
roh or commemoration of the dead; 
(2) pliag^ni or {raorlfice for ob¬ 
taining a sacocsTul hunt, i.c., 
a rich bag of game and preserva¬ 
tion from the dangers of the 


m 

chase ; (.’3) the hircigtri or the pnri"* 
ficatory rite preceding the first 
sowing; (4) i\\Q jomiiaoa or the shar¬ 
ing of the first fruits of the 
harvest with the spirits of tho 
deceased faSiily members. Thus' 
then, through his religious func¬ 
tions, the father forms, as it were’, 
the link between tho living and 
tho deceased meinbcrg of a Munda 
family. By one set of t-aerifices 
ho protects tho living against the 
dangers and ills thrcatL'nlng the 
b'xlily life, and by tho other kind 
of rites and sacrifices he gives to 
the spirits of tho deceased members 
that worship which they requim 
and demand, and so moves them to 
act always as good guardian spirits' 
over the living. 

Jt is therefore quite natural that 
tho Mundas should exact the great¬ 
est respect from children of all 
ages for their fatlier. According to' 
one of those customs which tho race 
knows to inculcate so deo])ly, child¬ 
ren are not only forbidden evOry' 
kind of disrespect in word or 
action in his presence hut also evory 
form of jokes and liberties savour¬ 
ing of over-familiarity. It is 
pleasing feature of tho Munddf^*’ 
family life that grandparents anid> 
grandchildren indulge freely iti> 
mutual friendly teasing, in good^ 
natured jokes against each other 
and even in tho use of iiicknomcs. 
But all this ceases as Rfpou as the 
father of the children is present. 
Nor may guests, grandparents or any 
mcmhcis o£ the family allow them- 
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selves anv Lbcrtics with tho father 
in the preseuee of his children, likely 
to diminish in any way the children's 
respect for him. 

apu-honjar sbst., father-in-law; 
the voc. of address is ahB. 

apuis^ {fide Prain) sbst., llolo- 
sterama Rhcedei, Wall.; Asclepiada- 
ceae,—an extensive glabrous twiner, 
with opposite, membranous, cordate 
leaves, and large, purple and white 
flowers in axillary, few-flowered 
cymes. 

fir Has. ahfir Nag. (Sk. H. dhdr) 

I. sbst., food : dr kale namakada. 

II. adj., with eij^ articles of food : 
cunatamaku, pfmkasaili neado dr 
cijdo ka, lime and tobacco, pan and 
betelnut are no articles of food. 

III. trs. cans., to satisfy someone’s 
hung.jr : mo4 cipi raanclite dr kale 
dariaia we could not still his hun¬ 
ger with a whole bowlful of cooked 
rice. 

IV. trs., to make a meal of smth., 
to have smth. for one’s meal : jetana 
kale namana, tisita^do sara^gagele 
arkeda. 

dr-en rflx. v., to satisfy one’s 
hunger with smth.: the food taken 
stands in the instrumental case with 
te : mandi banoa, kantaratebu 
arena* 

dr-o p, V., to have one’s necessary 
amount of food, to have one’s fill: 
naminata, mandire kae drjana. 

ar (11. au7') conjunction, syn. of 
ore, and. « 

'^ara (H.^ Sad.) sbst., a pit-saw. 

ara, hara (Sinh. ara or liarct, 
rock, mountain) occurs only in tho 


ar^i 

collective noun luruara, harithara, 
used to designate both forest- 
covered hills and hills cleared of 
forests. ^ 

ara occurs in the cpds. Jionara, 
son-in-law; minaray brother-in-law ; 
gerearay nephew-in-law; jaiaray 
husband of a granddaughter. All 
these cpds., like other words denot¬ 
ing relationship, may *bo used as trs. 
prds., meaning : to call smb. son-in- 
law, etc. (see aha), 

ar^ is one of the three goncrio 
terms the Mundas use to designate 
not only one particular colour, but 
distinct sets of colours. Tiuidiy 
denotes all the shades from light 
grey to perfect white, llende de¬ 
notes all the Iiues of green and blue 
to the deepest black. Ara denotes 
all that is neither piciKli nor heiidcy 
hence the various kinds of brown 
and of red as well as the doepi^r 
hues of yellow. 

For bright yellow they have no 
proper term but use,the word sasa?^^ 
turmeric. 

When they want to specify a colour, 
they name some known flower plant 
or other object, affix Icka to it 
and add ara : samromleka arageay 
it is red like gold. Frequently 
however they use the names of par¬ 
ticular flowers, plants or objects 
simply as a^ljectlvcs without lekci 
and then omit the generic desigua- 
tioris arqy patidi, henile altogether. 
Since the Mundas aro neither colour¬ 
blind nor indifferent to colours, 
but on the contrary, very fond of 
them, it may well surprise us that 
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they have coined no particular terms 
at least for such strikingly different 
coIours|as green, yellow and blue. 
SujIi circumscriptions and phrases 
as they *do use when they want to 
specify some particular shade of 
colour, are given in the place they 
oc’upy in the^alphabotical order. 

II. trs., to dye smlh. fed, to paint 
red : sut.iinko arakeda. 

III. trs, cans., to cause someone’s 
eyes to get blood-hot: arklte medko 
arqkuiyWx^y made him dri^k SO much 
liquor that hi^^ eyes got bloodshot. 
ara-n r(lx. v., to paint part of one’s 
b^dy red or cause its redness by 
some other means: sindurito gota 
tTi araiijana\ itikiditikidte mode 
aranjaniij by constant rubbing he 
cau-od his eyes to get bloodsbf>t. 
a-p^ara repr. v., to apply red paint 
to each other : sindurito molor^kira, 
oparajana. 

ara-go p. v., (1) to be painted yel¬ 
low, brown or rod. (2) to become 
yellow, brown or rod, used* v. g., 
instead of of jackfruit, 

which becomes brown a few days 
before ripening. 

a-n-arq; vrb. n., the * intensity 
of the colour: ne raia,ga anara 
arajana, balmaeomdo parkare 
tainka, this dyed thread has become 
60 red, that fish blood may keep 
itself at a distance, i.e., redder than 
the blood of fishes. 
arg^ arage adv., with ^ned or med- 
hara used intrsly., to have the eyes 
bloodshot : it often connotes violent 
anger or a drunken fit : arngee 
me^barajada, his eyes are bloodshot 


from anger; arki biilre pura horokofc 
(hrggeko inedea, many pc'oplc^’s oyi'S 
get bloodshot in a fit of drunken¬ 
ness. ^ 

ar^-ba shst., Allamanda 

cathartica, Linn.; Aj)Ocynaceac,—an 
exotic, climbing slnnb witli showy 
yellow flowers, found only in sta¬ 
tions of hjiiglish r sid(M\ts. 2^^ In 
Ifas. syn. of luitjhail Nag., Uau- 
wolfia s( r['cntina, J5enth ; Apoeyna- 
ceae,—a small shiuh with red or 
white llowers, the ro )t of which is 
usetl as a r.-cuMly for snake hilcs. 
The white-llowcnul plant is called, 
pundi arghd. Tlie loaves arc torri- 
ately whorled and the fruit consists 
of,two connate'drupe-1 ik(‘ c ,rj^cls. 

ar^-betide syn of sarcDncad/oni^ 
giiruhc sbst , a cultivated millet, 
a form of Panicuin miliare, Laink.; 
Giamincac. 

arQ-candoa s('c adfamd, 
ar^Uliai sbst , an ^oTc-like fish 
long and \V' ihiek, wlii h 
lives in rivers or streams witli stony 
beds, never in such as have muddy 
beds, nor in rice-fiedds. 

ar^ ka^aj lias, ar^ kde^ Nag. 
sbst., Abrus prccatorius, Linn.; 
Papilionaecae,—a common, slender 
twiner with black-spottcd red seeds. 
These are used for necklaces. They 
are exceedingly hard, and this is 
probably the reason why they -aro 
not more in request for this purpose. 

ar^ kubi sbst., Ilrassica oloraoea, 
Linn.; var. bullata rubra, Cruci- 
ftrae,—tho Tied Cabbage, up to dato 
not yet cultivated by the Muiidas. 
ar^ leperar§ syn* of naguri 
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lep€rar(}, gandari leperargt sbst, the 
red-leaved form of Amarantus 
gangeticus, Linn ; Amaraataoeoe^ 
—a cultivated potherb. • 

ar§ mata sjn. of jur (fide Haine?) 
sbst,, Car.illia lucida, Roxb. ; 
Rhizophoreae, — a small evergreen 
tree with shining, opposite, elliptic 
leaves and small, axillary, sessile 
flowers. 

ar^ rambfra, ar^ ramra sbst., 

Phaseolus radiatus, var. aurea, 
Prain \ Papilionaceae, — a kind of 
ramra with reddbh seeds, and 
terminal, horizontal pods. It is a 
suberect herb, cultivated. 

ar^ roflr Nag. ar^ roflra Has. 
sbst., Cuscuta reflexa, Roxb. ; Coii- 
volvulaceae,—a leafless, twining, 
yellow, fleshy parasite, very common 
on the huhuridaruj Vitex Negundo. 

argr saigam sbst., Beta rubra,, 
Linn.; Chcnopodiaceae,~the Rod 
Beet. It is not cultivated by the 
Mundas, but they stew the leaves 
if they can get them. 

araSa-mara^a collective noun, 
fathcr-in-law and son-in-law : 
ara^aviara^are eperata. hobajana, 
there was a quarrel between father- 
in-law and son-in-law^ ( 2 ) the; 
relationship between these two.. • In 
this sense it is used intrsly. as in 
the following idiom : arn^amava^a^ 
akiisij those two are related to each 
other as father-in-law and son-in-' 
law* 

aragaq adj., reddish, brown. 
arQgiri .9 p. V., to become quite 
yellow, brown or red : pacri aTQ^ 
giriajeana^ cimm siimj^t^cte ka 


poccraakana ? horodudugarre sirma 
arqgirioa a 4 rimbil girgirtan 
saria, in a duststorm the sky 
becomes quite reddish-brown and the 
thunder, roars. ® 

arai Nag. (H. aru'.t) syn. of ala el 
or acali Has. 1 . sbst., the iron point 
of a goad. 

ILtrs. syn.‘ of {uiula Has. to prick 
with a goad. 

arai^]al}UlKl ayn. of Jcuouhtrvjanuvi 
sbst.. Mimosa rubricaulis, Lanik. ; 
Mimoseae,j-a straggling, prickly 
shrub, 4-6 ft. high, W'ith 2 piniiatcly 
compound leaves and small flowers 
in pink, globose heads. 

ar^-jar^ syn. of lauihaja a jinglo 
having the same meaning as arq^ rod. 

arfkatb arkatq arkatia (Sad. 
H. drkatyd, a commission agent) 
sbst., an emissary of the labour agents 
recruiting coolies for tea gardens. 
The Mundas call these emissaries 
also horo dkiri^kOy men-sellcrs. 
Barring a few Baracs (black¬ 
smiths), the majority of them 
are Gdsis (musicians) and Perdes 
(weavers), some of whom aro 
to be found in nearly every Mundari 
village. They speak Mundari as well 
as Sadaui. They are landless, and 
since their trades do nowadays offer 
them but very scanty means, thoy 
ai *0 generally in great temptation to 
tike to all kinds of shifty practices, 
which put them more or less on a. 
level with the so-called criminal 
tribes of India. Their residence in 
the village enables them to know 
all.the private and public affairs of 
tho CQuununity# Since the yilhge 
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«ho\vki(lars, i.e,, tlio lowest grade ia 
the British Indian police, are, in 
Chota Nagpur recruited from tho 
same classes, tho ehowkidar and 
the arkati arc often not merely caste- 
hrethren but also close relations. 
This fact screens the malpractices ' 
of tho latter very efficaciously 
against the intervention of the 
police. Europeans not ])ersonally 
acquainted with tho circumstances 
of the far away jMundari vUlagcs 
and their backward and cowed down 
inhabitants, can hardly realize liow 
easy it is, to either keep the higher 
police oflicers in ignorance of ‘these 
pract'ces or to paralyzse their efforts 
through want of cvidonco when they 
’try to punish cases brought to their 
notice. 

To safeguard the liberty of emi¬ 
grant labourers, a law had been 
enacted, which ordered cvi ry emi¬ 
grant recruited by aikatis, to be 
placed before an English Magistrate, 
previous to his leaving the country. 
There he was asked whether be 
knew that he was on his way to the 
Assam tea gardens, and whether he 
went there of his own free will. In 
Assam a similar examination took 
pUce before they put their thumb- 
mark to the contract by which they 
obliged themselves to work in a 
particular garden for a period of 
5 years. But this very law was, by 
the shrewd malice of tho arkatis, 
turned against their victims on 
account of the incredible gullibility 
of the latter. These repeated offi¬ 
cial examioat/ions^ coupled with the 


fact, that all those who attempted 
to run away ia order to get 
homo again, were infallibly caught 
and then, for a third time, placed 
before a magistrate, who, this time 
condemned them to jail for; breach 
of contract, gave an official appear¬ 
ance to tho whole business in tiio 
eyes of tho Mundas. The constant 
assertions of tlic arkatis, that tho 
Assam tea gardens were a Govern¬ 
ment concL'ni and they them^blves 
were Government officials, elliiolicd 
tho matter. Did thry not wear 
high pugrecs and cliaprassos (large 
oval badges) like the court peons, 
called chaprassis ? Great wore the 
powers of the chaprassi ; ho came to 
the villages baedvod by a policeman, 
to attach crops and cattle in execu¬ 
tion of court decrees, lie brought 
the summons to appear in court, and 
any ono who dared to disobey a 
summons of Ins, was inevitably kd 
off as a prisoner by the irrcsistlblo- 
policeman. In a word, the chaprassi 
was a terror only a little inferior 
to tho almighty daroga (tho native 
suhinspcctor of police). I had 
heard myself this belief expressed 
before I was long in the country, 
arid I had laughed at it, never 
suspecting, how deeply it was rooted 
and how dangerous It was, until I 
witnessed tho first famine in Chota 
Nagpur. Since the people appeared 
unwilling to take famine loans from 
tho Government officials, the Clovern- 
ment offered money to the mission¬ 
aries, asking them to givo it to tho 
people as loany^ I had received 
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alms enough to help my converts, 
and therefore I sent round some 
catechists to inform the pagans 
that.fthey could get Government 
loans through me. To my utter 
surprise not a single man wanted 
to-accept any, ‘^because, they said, if 
we accept that money, Government 
will later on force us to go and work 
in the tea gardens for that advance^'. 
On mj' asking whether they would 
accept it if I gave it out in my own 
name, they at once answered that 
they would gladly do so if they were 
allowed to repay it also to me with¬ 
out coming into contact with any 
official. Then they all took the 
loans and repaid them at the ap¬ 
pointed time. In order to show 
how difficult it is for the British 
Government to suppress and prevent 
crying abuses in a country like 
India, I subjoin some, of the chief 
malpractices resoited to the 

alkalis. The amount advan<‘ed at 
that time by the labour agencies for 
a single emigrant labourer, averaged 
about 80 rupees. This amount 
destined chiefly for the family of the 
emigrant, was usually appropriated 
by the arkatis. These therefore 
disposed of ample means for tempt¬ 
ing numberless non-Mundas and 
even Mnndas throughout the country 
into complicity with themselves. 
In a country, where until 1900, 
seven pice or at most 2 annas were 
the highest daily wage for men and 
5 pice for women, and where 5 
i-upees were considered an ample 
monthly pay, the need of many and 


j the greed of a still larger number 
could not resist the offers, which 
arkatis were able to make to such 
as would be willing to asbist them 
in their evil and often horrible 
practices. Hero I must first men¬ 
tion another regulation* made by 
Government to protect the emigrants^ 
j liberty against the frauds of tlio 
arkatis. There are in Kanchi and 
other centres ddpots, i.e., largo 
sheds in which intendyig emigrants 
are kept at the expense of the labour 
agencies until a euffieient number 
are got together to make up a tians- 
port. These depots are subject to 
Government inspection, and more¬ 
over, any family, suspecting that one 
of its members has been decoyed by 
unfair means to Fueh a depot, alwa5^s 
gets from the Government a search 
warrant on application. Tin's war¬ 
rant gives them free access to the 
ddpot in order that they may find out 
the person they look for and persu¬ 
ade him to return home with them. 
What more could Government 
possibly do ? But this measure too 
has proved practically useless for the 
following reasons : (1) One of the 
chief duties of appropriate accom¬ 
plices is to receive and keep in their 
huts in out-of-the-way places 
troublesome recruits and prepare 
them for reception into the publio 
ddpots and presentation to the 
magistrates. Such houses or huts 
are called corta secret ddpots. 

In a couple of cases coming to my 
knowledge, it took 2 weeks to reach 
the desired result; but as a rule 
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a much shorter time sudicecl to drill ^ 
the victims into absolute readiness 
to de3lare before the magistrate 
anything tliat was desired of them. 
(2) The sul alterns in charge of the 
public depots are tlie so-called diim 
bahu , gener.illy an English-speak¬ 
ing Hindu having had some school¬ 
ings and one or several <lipi(, capra~ 

81 s, rcci'uited from that class of 
Hindus or jMohanimodans, who are 
alwiys leady to do an} thing and 
evt 1 *} tiling for the sake of money. 
These sulalterns have a personal 
interest in getting the l.irgest 
possible number of inmates and 
keeping their depots free from the 
sus 2 )ieiun of liarbouring emigrants 
recruited by fraud or force. Therc- 
for(‘ they are haud-in-glove with the 
arkatis themselves. These have 
eyes and ( ais and spies all over the 
country , and as scon as the relatives 
of a d( coyed p(‘rsou or a missionary 
starts an iinpiiry, the fact is known 
in tliG depot before the int^uirers 
arrive. And since all doutful re¬ 
cruits are made over to the depot 
under falsi; namci the agencies can 
show from their registers that no¬ 
body bearing tbe name of the person 
now searched for, has ever been in 
their depot. In two of the many 
eas le. n. l.ich I myself obtained 
search warrants for relatives of 
decoyed persons^ I later on obtained 
absolutely irrefragable evidence, that 
the pi rsons looked for had with the 
knowleelgo of the European 
agent and Kis subalterns, been taken 
to the depot of another agent, just 


a few minutes before the 6e«Qrch 
began. There may have been 
successful searches, but I never 
beard of any. As a rule, persons 
having once got into a corfa 
dijiu or the ordinary depots, dis¬ 
appeared as effectively as a } in in 
a haystack. (d) The lower grades 
of the police arc Hindus or ^lohain- 
m('dans, having no sympathies with 
the Aborigines, and lli(‘ cash at the 
disposal of the coolii; recruiters, 
sulhced always to cluse their eyes 
and cars to cv(r} thing. And win re 
tliey sec nothing, the Superintendent 
of police, the only ling'lisli police 
officer in tlie vast b’anchi division, 
lias very little cliance of Iicaring, and 
none whatever of proving anything. 
All these causes working t(>gethcr 
raised a senen, behind which the 
arkatis could safely dare everything 
they thought ncccs^aly to get to¬ 
gether the average of 116,000 men 
and women in the priino of life, 
wliich the tea interest demanded 
yearly from Chota Nagpur in the 
last decade of the lOth century. 

In the economic life of the Mundas, 
weekly markets play a much greater 
part than tlicy do in that of other 
Indians or Europeans, because abori¬ 
ginal villages have no shops of any 
kind, so that everything nccchjd in 
tbe household must be got from tho 
nearest local markets. The distance 
between these varies from 6 or 7 to 
at most 15 or 16 miles. In or qnito 
close to most of them there is a 
licensed liquor shop. Each market 
has a fixed day in tho week so that 
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nearly crcty Village has ah oppof^ 
laatty of visiting^ thro or three 
different tnarkets in a week^ The 
erdWds gathering in these Are qnite 
btrt of prOpottion to thb busiricsis 
trahsAGted in them. Most Of this is 
done by the married Vroraeb. The 
eldet men eome to take their drop at 
the liqtior shop and to discuss the 
politics of the district; mAtrotife 
Ventilate all the family matters and 
the unmarried youth in their 
gaudiest’ attire Coihe to see’ and bo 
Been and do such scanty flirtation as 
their rather severe customs will allow. 
On account of the reigning exogamy 
everyone has sotno relative in 
nearly everyone of the surrounding 
villages, so that the market is the 
best occasion for seeing relations and 
hearing all about them, and young 
people of both sexes are invited to 
come and stay with uncles and 
aunts till the market day in the neXt 
place, when they can return home 
Again with their own people. This 
cmstom has proved fatal to many 
a family. For the markets have 
become the chief hunting grounds 
of the arkatis and their accomplices'. 
Young people deluded by some 
coloured cloth, trinket, glowing 
descriptions of the glorious Kfe in 
Assam, Are kept iti liquor abd 
follow the seducers* either to ^ eorfc^ 
4 ipi^ or straight off to the public* 
ddpot.^ At heme Sitspicion Arisen* 
only when they do not turn up OA* 
the next msrket day,, and then it ii^ 
alwaya too late. For the dcp6t has* 
many mcaac tostifle the 


rcpentai^o arising very ofteri ill the 
bcArtii of thd thoughtless young 
people wfabn they wake up sober id 
it, ae it has to Imid them* infallibly 
into the tea gardens. However the 
majority bf those recruited off tho 
market-piaees, are, as far as I could 
ascertain, mostly people who, for 
various reasons were not unwilling 
td leave’.their homes and try their 
luck elsewhere. If the arkatrs^ 
operations wbre restricted to such 
cases they could hardly be blamed. 
But that would not give tlujm the 
numbers the tea gardens require, 
and therefore they must remain at 
work always and everywhere by 
methods which nobody can excuse : 

New marriages are carefully ob¬ 
served, and as soon as the wife shows 
serious signs of dissatisfaction, tho 
tempting arkati offers her liberation 
from the Unbearable mother-in-laW 
and] promises her a husband more 
to her taste in Assam, where there 
are so few mothers-in-law. Trifling 
quarrels are fanned and fresh ones 
started if possible. 

Girls having to wait longer for an 
admirer than they care to, are 
Assured that Assam is teeming with 
youths anxious to marry any Mun- 
da girl coming to the tea gardens. 

•For such oc are unwilling to take 
the risk of going so far away with-' 
out haying previously fouhd a hue- 
band, a suitable young man is soon 
brUUght> wh?o offers to elope With 
them. Inhere arc arkatie and 
accbnrfplices of theirs, Who elope 
w|tlk ouc ot unmarried 
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young woman after another, anl 
who always happen to have for¬ 
gotten something or other just 
a mmuto before the train in which 
they had taken their places with 
their victim, leaves for Assam. It 
is altogether out of question for 
a Muada girl to find her way out 
of a railway station, and besides, 
the arkati who always pilots such 
ti-anspofts, and who knows very well 
what is up, does the needful to help 
the befooled victim into resignation. 

Others get friendly with unmarried 
youths, whom they corrupt, exciting 
tlieir passions and promising them 
satisfajtion in such or such a village. 
Instead of the promised girl tho 
young fool finds some men, who 
accuse and treat him at onoo as 
a culprit, threaten him with public 
accusation before a panch tyt and tho 
customary fines. His situation is 
indeed inextricable. Then his pro¬ 
tending friend suggests to him that 
the only «.nd the best way out of 
it, is to start with him to Assam. 
This friend too a rnln ito before the 
train starts, finds that ho has for¬ 
gotten something. 

Girls whom arkitis suooeed in 
coaxing away from homo, arc treated, 
in a similar way ; it is made clear 
to them, that, since they wore seen 
in tho company of strangero after 
snnsofc, and had oaten with non- 
Mnndas and perhaps passed the night 
in their huts, they were outoastod 
and had no chanco of being received 
back into their family; tho only 
thing to do now, is to go to Aswitt* 


Summer 18 hard for those whose 
so inty harvest is eaten up already 
in April and winter is hard for those 
who cannot afford to buy a thick 
cloth or a blanket. This led to 
a practice which at fir.-t, was, for 
a time, very successful. To those 
who complained of their need, some 
well clad stranger, sometimes an 
acquaintance, would explain how easy 
it was to get a blanket and a few 
rupees out of the sahebs at llanchi. 
One ha I only to go and promise 
them to work in Assam and then 
one wou^d get a blank^^t and some 
5 or 6 rupees. Had he Iiiinself not 
got this very blanket from them 
a year ago. ^^Only take care you 
don^t toll them your true name nor 
that of your village, tlun nobody 
will ever find you oiit.^^ In reality 
nobody ever escaped. Of that tlio 
good mm who gave tho advico 
always took care hunsolC. Serves 
them right is the ready reply in 
such cases. Of .course it does, to 
somo extent at least, though the 
hardship iiillicted on their families is 
far in excess of the fault committenL 
I oiild give 20 examples to provo 
this assertion. I shall give only 
one r Duga of Sarwada, father of 4r 
8 nail children, land an unmarried 
cousin of his wero beguiled into 
securing a blanket in this way from 
an agency. Shortly afterwards 
both were forcibly taken to Asihna 
(b-^foro there was a mif?ion in 
Sarwada). Being very homo-sick, they 
fl;d from the garden. At the great* 
river, D^iga not daring to ag 
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his companion did^ was cangbt back^ 
imprisoned for a term and then no 
more was heard of hixn in his native 
village. When I came there, his 
widow, as she was called, had al¬ 
ready lost her only son and was 
slaving on to keep herself and her 
three daughters alive. She had 
become very old, had got her daugh¬ 
ters married when one day an old, 
worn-out man came to my house 
with the old lady, beaming with 
joy, telling me that her Duga had 
come back, the man before me here, 
and that he wanted me to write 
a letter to the tea garden baboo, to 
send his money to ray address. Now 
that he had become unfit for further 
work, the;baboo saw no use in forcing 
him to sign a new contract for 5 
years, and since he was still alive, 
he allowed him to go home. He 
gave him one good advice; 
it was this : there were bad people I 
along the railroad who were 
likely to rob him of his savings. It 
was more prudent to leave them 
with him : be would send them on 
to him by money order. What he 
had over after so many years^ work 
amounted to well over one hundred 
rupees. Not only did Duga never 
get the money order, I never got 
even a word of reply to my letters. 

** Bedakinae, he cheated me was 
the resigned, last word of poor old 
Duga in this whole matter. So 
many years of great sufferings, 
all for having tried to cheat the 
agency out of a blanket! But 
what are we to say to the unspeak¬ 


ably criminal appeals to the most 
dangerous passions of an unwary 
youth, appeals the more heinous 
since to rob them with more im¬ 
punity of their liberty they first 
deprive them of their right to 
sympathy by corrupting them ? 

That the criminals, who make 
a living out of such practices, 
should not shrink back from any 
acts of violence where it can bo 
practised safely need hardly be 
said; and in the last decades of 
the *19th century it could be prac¬ 
ticed very safely anywhere, except 
in the vicinity of a meddlesome 
missionary. The children of widows 
were especially liable to be carried 
off, because widows have hardly 
any means at tbeir disposal to 
defend themselves. The odious- 
ness of these abductions of so 
many thousands of men and women 
just at the age which fits them 
best for hard work, lies in gentr.il 
less in the hardships ii^icUd on 
these, than in the miseries brought 
on abandoned children, parents and 
grandparents in a country where 
about one half of the population 
are constantly living in a state of 
jjoverty verging on starvation. One 
day as I was riding on the Kanchi- 
Chaibasa road, some 20 miles south 
of Ranchi, I came upon an old 
couple, both bent down with age, 
who dragged themselves along 
painfully. I asked them why 
at their age, they undertook the 
Ranchi journey. They answered 
that their only surviving grand- 
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ciiil 1 h‘it 1 b ‘on oarricil oH! arkalisj 

ail ! tlicy wcjit Lo try and liu.l liihi 
baaV. II w.‘ do not liiin 

bao]^, tliey added, -‘wo must die of 
ii’inyer bocaus ‘ ^vo can no more 
work 'b A noth r tbnc a blind old 
pn<.;\ni iiabi biinst If brouL;’lit to niy 
bnny,ilo,v Tbr'Ovi'or on 

1 ] ' ‘^roand and \veet)in«^ biil-n-ly, 
be ‘-'i'l, llial for (Ii- \:i^i hvo d.iy< 
Iii ; ' ' rioieariiid a )a"’, Ids '»nl\' 

r^U/|)orf, Iri'l t e'> e* home !<'. i^nvo 
lii.o <() ('ll - ne u w li ' wna lol'l that 
i 0 ',' ho(: botli b en tai.eTi away <.o 
/'< , 111. 1 •’ y >11 do not ”*.‘1 tin in 

ba k r nio I mu ^ <b’e of iiunyor 
P'i (' • 111' eniil 1 yiV'‘ ai^si•!uL<'Iy lir) 
rbi;', { It.hl hi>n 1 x'.oual tiy my 
)i's‘, b'lt ih.il, i( \'vO'd l be di beult 
to lirnl Hi ' a .900:1 bh u be tcdl 
iiif > ;i ki’id ol re^’*' end era d . I 
Jn.V' r. ai ''(1 lli m fiMm tli- ir oliil-l- 
]>(ol, a.id m;w Ill'll ] a!n Idnid 

ami jKiv'e U('bi')':^ OAore, Hiey b t. 
i,,(' di ‘ (it iiuii.n'r ! A cur r on 

tlenu !■” One day (ludi fiT my diiui n- 
i \v o yeu’'!^ m<_u oamc immin'' and 

^aid . “ M Ml r, tli'- sinm t\vo arkaMM 
; 'V j‘o>v’ mold O' iin'o to dv IIiiMu 
of Maty;ara to Abum. e.r(‘ now 

in id: 1 01 s and want to take bi^ 
wlfa aiso 'b l^O Lvinu:' my dium r 
I d off. T?i Tadipiri tie' 

viiloee iieTt t) i\I d iyMre, one of 
mv cab? b’dN d me and aai 1 ; 

iMu'ba 3 wif * w in tlia' li'^u-. • in re 
with the ar'-aiis Kibn- i. tlie 

douL ol tliit <nr!'iC <!(/>>' I ordmvd 
111,: ark eut and a I: d 1 h no 
why they had br.m-mi Uindida 

wife into this weaver’^ UoubcV 


' Thio man, they said, ^^can read 
and w rite, and wo broipMit In r lo re 
to WTito down tiie addro'^d of her 
husband, who is now oilled so and 
so in Ass.ini, in ordip tint she 
may wu'it r to lii.n.” W liy (ud yeu 
ch.mm' his n nno ?’•' T :isk d AV ell, 
sir, till' depot, bi'koo-, do t li.it." . 
f tliOn toid llinius wife ih t she 
lead belter oo ne do i'i; w it’n me 
to h'T I'j.rint-;'' h >101' fort! a' (ka\'. 

! (Slio w'a-' Me: ekie^t ifni hter <’ ni-* 

I \fry PmoL of S.uwva i i x.’.e s' e em 
1 rel .i ed ; h v ). 'fie u Mm ; i I ; 

kai •)' r, til Ml ' a’! .iMs t > y'lMi 
inc b.i'-k the nmm y f. <■>' li n''' t.dv. n 
from mo. - \V h dM ” 1 eri d; 

! Y< s/’ slio s.nM, ‘‘ Me ^ liav ' tat on 
I aU tie* money 1 lai in t w' boe'e \ 
j “ \t hy did via ivro r .e.’^ do tdial 
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I told them tbattfiii man too was 
now to yo) v’i'h m- to S irwada, 
and tliat I would m ra- nnitter.s 
\Mth Ih • a'/ ney. 'ilem tim mail 

-aid : “ t'ir tell Mmio t.) yive me hardc 
1 iiho the b ruMvas Ib-y have taken 
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from me^\ The two scoundrels these are as strong and as keen aa 


returned the money, confe^ing that 
they had taken it. On my asking 
them wliy they had forced the man 
to take that child with him, they 
answered it was only to prevent 
him from running away. I had not 
been long in Sarwada with my 
two trophies, when the wife of the 
released man arrived, carrying a 
baby in one arm and a child about 
2 years!old in the other, and having 
a little girl of about 8 or 9 years 
along with her. She liad been on 
her way from the early morning, 
had done a distance of over 20 mile.s 
without foot], to reach Sarwida 
and to ask me to help her in the 
search after her husband. Groat 
was her joy on finding Ijim and hc'r 
daughter already there. AVhat I 
have myself seen, cxperieiierd and 
credibly heard, may be summ' d. 
up in the following statem' nt : 
Heart-rending tragedies wliich can 
rack every one of the most sacred 
hclings of a huiiinn family, were 
for long years, oiiacb d so to say, 
constamly in all villages and 
all de])()ts. We are very apt to 
make little of the feelings of 
backward races, as tliougli they 
were incapable of keen feelings 
and thcrefovo could not suffer 
much in that lino. Hut they 
suffer all that they arc capable of 
culTcrlng, and tliat is a great de.al. 
nx'st reiined European lady 
princess can suiter no more. 

so far as the natural conjugal 
family feelings are concerned. 


they can be among the best Euro¬ 
peans. 

Ily 1897 I bad gained a clear 
insight into every kind and form 
of abases connected with the 
prevailing labour-rcciulting system 
and I had collected facts enough 
ill support of all the statements I 
advanced. Then 1 addressed a 
memorandum on the matter to 
Sir J. Woodburn, then Lieutenant 
Governor of JUngal. He at onco 
took very energetic action, in which 
he was whole-heartedly supported by 
Mr. II. C. Sfreatfeild, I.C.S , tlicn 
Deputy Commissioiur of Kaiivehi ; 
and a new law was enacted by Ibo 
Goveniment of India, wliich put a 
stop to the most crying abuses, 
ddie result wa=^, that in the next 
year the number of emigrants from 
Chola Nag[)ur dropjitd from over 
30,000 to bctiveen five and six 
tlmusand, the most striking proof 
of the ti’Lith of the statement I 
had advaiiecd in iny mcmoiMudum, 
that the majority of the eoolii s 
were got by fraud and violence. 
Since the lU'w legislation also 
materially imj^roved tlic sltuaiioii 
for the labourers in the lea gardens, 
and guaranteed their liberty to jcturii 
home after tbey bad served the 
6 years of tbo contract, tlie numbers 
soon Toso again, because under 
these conditions the people realised 
the benefit of lucrative labour 
outside their country. It would, 
however, be evvoneous to believe 
[ that all abuses were extirpated^ Eor 
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that which created and fostered 
them, \i 7 , , modern commer¬ 
cialism, lias become so pnwiafnl that 
it reg-iilarlj thwaits the best inten¬ 
tions of individual oflic rs and that 
no le^al measures can ]paralyse its 
baneful efft cts any long’er. '^idio 
only tliiiii^ til is heartless monster 
sees nnd npprrci:itcs in man is /ir/jour, 
and the only thini^ it pri^C'^ in 
labour is its cheapm ss. ddie Mun- 
das, those hnrd-^voihing tllhus of 
a not over-fertile countrv, were the 
best labour for tea t^ardems, and they 
had the misfortune of hi ' ar tlic 
same time the clnape-t lahour in 
the market. No jiowcr in the world 
is any longer able' to roscia* siioh 
a prey from the clntcln s of comnier- 
oialism. It is absurd to say, as is 
so often don ', es])e( ially in India, 
that til is is restricted to Ihigli h 
colonies. Tliis most poi-onous 
result ()f the mataiiali.stic imah'rn 
civilization affects all iMiropcan and 
American governments and their 
dependencies It is perfectly true 
that has civihzc^l of}\ as tin* 
Americans put it, more than one 
tribe and race of Aborigin s in 
various parts of the world. Jlut it 
is equally true tlir.t fh ' Indian | 
Aryans are tlie lo-t peoj <<■ in the 
world, who have a right- to throw 
stones at their white bretliren for 
this. Their general treatment of 
the subjected aboriginal races has 
always been most shocking both for 
its relenllcss persecutions and for 
its cruel contempt. The wrongs in¬ 
flicted on the Mundas by modern 
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I com mere lal ism are as nothing com- 
paicd to those inflicted (liroiigli so 
many ciaiturios by Aryan Iiullans. 
Ihit for the iwadincss of a number 
of kind-hearted I.nglish ofllcers, to 
redress giievaiiee^ of the Aborigines 
wlnn they w^ro j)oin(('d out to them, 
tlie jMundas would already now bo 
red need to u handful of mere helots 
under the whip of that class of 
ITimlii*-^, who \\o/o hmiiglit into 
t hnta Nagpnr hy hludui/ed rajahs 
'>!• ‘‘.nno In tlio wako ot effcc'dvo 
llrit i>h oe-uipaf ioji, 

Tt IS hnt la r to add that very 
noaily all the maljuMetiees cnnjilaiii- 
ed of liavo now C(‘is(d in tJio 
t, rr:t(wios under direct British 
administration. ()jjly Pona lido 
free ornigrati.m is now allowed on 
the pi .1 n t a 1 .1 (1 n s. Sinei', liow'cver, 
tlicia‘ ai'o still (migrants going under 
a faho name fas thougli sonn^thing 
had to !)(' hiddoii^ it has been ju’o- 
posed that a law he cna t(al, that no 
cimgrants he admitted on plantations 
who do not bring with them an 
id.'ntity caid. Tho Tea-Iahour 
As^oeiatinii have fully realized that 
th(‘ snppr* 6-ion of nil abuses are to 
their own intri'CsI. As sliown in tho 
articl * imdci a very laigo 

]* "P'O.li^ui of Aborigines have no 
longer ilelds enough left to gain 
a living fiom, and since, np to dato 
there is not as yet sutlicicnt occasion 
for day labour in Ch(jta I'^agpnr 
itself to give them a living, it is 
evident that large numbers aro 
forced to emigrate. It is but natural 
I Ibat missionaries should interest 
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tilt iiiseivc-s in tho falo of thoir 
converts. It will, tli-TO- 
fure, b ‘ to ilie advant:i;^^ti of tlicsi; 
and in the iiiteiest of tho Tea-hib iir 
Assooiatloii to contiauo at c pting 
the reasonable suggr'stiona \vhi<*h 
nn'ssionai’u's feel oh'iig’cl to make 
for the well’are of their converts, 
aranda Sirlpati, var. of aranja. 
ara.oja Nig. ((3r. self- 

will'd, liruoking no rlvil) syn. of 
9n<'iru, uunida, adj., of lepfiles and 
fishes, full-grown : miad aratija\)h^\v 
goolhi. A Is,) used as adj noun : 

aranjako bai^^kuj. 

aran/ii-o to h * oine fulhp^rowii : no 
nnmj(cn/: nf((^ 

aranta (frion the l^inglisli) f. shst., 
a warrant ; aranUl iiijylena. 

II. a.lj., arcnitd l:ag;pp aranfd 
hnlrarn. 

III. tr-., to is-nc a warrant against 
smh, * neit'u iriun(]aho a,itd 

rtoaov/i-o p.v , 1) he umltr warrant : 
paliar '/■? ea/>/a/-o e/. 

a.^aT) Nag*. swi. of jojar'iti 
joh‘ifiif lias ti a, to tie the sp ciil 
knot )-y ira'ans of wliich tlie Hiuuar 
(ciriging nef) is altathml to tho 
viay'ird (o.airylng pub) (hi. XVT, 
lig. 1 and 2): slkuar jdiuge arao- 
/-rre hirgaraoa, if tho eanying not 
hoik'd too long, Hun (tho load) 
will hit tho gioinid. 
arad-o p.v , to knotted to tho 

carrying’ ])oIo ; s.kn ir urnojn'dnd, 
a-n-iit'^d vrb. n., llu' manner of tying- 
this knot : air a diiartd dilgea. 

arn-purta adj., of fowls^ speckled 
\\hile a. d n'd. 

arard, arara i^Or. dr, two ; T. rr, 


a pair of oxen; II. /o//, a ploug'li). 
I. shst., (1) a yoke : ararJrc saga', i 
tolcine; Miind.dionko apanapan 
ariird akoguho baijoma, Mundtas 
make their own yokes them-dv'S. 
[2) lig'uratively, a pair of any kiiid of 
plougliing c ittie. In this me aning 
it stands as enumeiative app '.-i'ion 
to Ihi words uri buhoek^ dU' fd-i, 
heit'er, i.e., a eow ns^d for ph ng I'ng 
purposes, /earn or k<:r<h belt 1(3. 
It may pi coed e or follov/ iho'i 
Word r Aft-'T wod itr ird the wor.ls 
stand in the dl , aider iiic (dh r nh. 
Ihey.^tind in the ph : '//e.Z dn/yl 
k'^ralriu, <!]ji a>\ jd urjo) ui* kerahno 
hi O'/ ararl, \ii;ko uj/i 'H'ord 
m''’iiak(rit.vea. (d) a man \\ i\i Ins 
ploughing team, N.Ih Hi tiii-; 
inearuiig it lahvis tlie sl’-.d form h>i</ 
OTU‘, .and imt //nad, li m . <i 

wiih the wold wlu. n it denot's the 
wooden yoke - odd .ndh'l 'i.iaiemg 
let rne hav-,^ (as h'.lp ng.in t ] av- 
in r.() one m.in ^^ith a pi nghing 
teaei (to ledp nm*) ; hiKfd 
oinaii^rnog give me a \\oj.len yoke; 
z/n'/V fil'd rd deupai lejne, assist, nu^ 
with a phjughing ti am ; 'iinil aV'tyd 
akirliA^ainme, let me hive a jdongh- 
ing team for a wage, h Li^ is a syn. 
of / i to jdcijgii f')r wag^ s. 

(l) ]t O'reurs also with h'rra and in'l, 
a team of InitTal.^cs or a team of 
InillocLs : nc gera kci a ira rJtc k.i 
tikina, urijiraI'd/cdu ka eabaoa, this 
held can ho plouglied vvlih a toa-n 
of innfaioes boforLi il g ts noon (in 
tliun a forenoou) whereas 
a t'am oi brllccks it Ceir not bo 
fiukhL'd in one forenoou. 
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noiii) ; ariliKje, 

JL trs.; to castrate unsuccfssfulJy : 
a I ope ardaia* 

arda^o p. v.j to be castrated imper¬ 
fectly. 

ardaarda adv., occurs together 
with ^a(!a, which means to make a 
real capon of a cock, hence ardaarda 
ga'ca means to miss the operation, 
and is thus syn. of arda. To under- 
«tand the connection of the Mundari 
arda witli the II. arddwd it must 
be remembered that the Hindus, to 
prevent the spilling of the cattle- 
kind'^s blood, perform castration by 
crushing the testicles ; licnce a 
coarse or imperfect griiuling of them 
produces imperfect oastiation. 

arda (Or. arda tlic natural span 
of life; Sk. nianclaj/i) sbst. (1) the 
natural span of life : aitiaga arda 
puraotana. (2) the diiiMtion of an 
agreement : ne bandobasira arda e 
sirmage, tbc tcirn of this agreement 
is seven years. 

arda-piira6-9 p. v., to get very old : 
njdo nfido erdapuraojanay g‘ojoac, 
this mau^s time is at an ciul now, he 
will die. 

ardds syn. of asrac but used only 
in jokes, reproaches or scoldings : 
aiiia ardus bagetape, do not count 
on me. 

II. intrs., to hope, to rdy on, to 
put one's trust in sinb. : aita, b.igc- 
taperc cundilckapo go jou.—giujadma 
clka ? amaga cile arddsUina ? If 
I leave you you will die like musk¬ 
rats, i.e., as roaming beggars. 

•—Art thou not asbamed ? Do wo 
thenlpul our tiust in thee ? 


are t*ardinal nl. abbreviated fioni 
area^ nine. It is used accoidiiig to 
the same rules as ajn, 

arg trs., in general, to bale out 
water, d'he ])urpose for which this is 
done may be expressed or understood 
from the context or the circumstan¬ 
ces. It determines the various shades 
of meaning and, in one case, also the 
construction : (1) to empty hy baling 
out ail the water in some reservoir : 
darile areJeeda bonder, da cilekato 
soana ? We emptied out tlic village 
spring a few days ago, how could 
the water be smelling ? (2) to balo 
out water (much or little) for a pur¬ 
pose, generally expressed by menle : 
peaju patau menteR arejada, I am 
baling out water for watering the 
onions. (3) To bale out most of 
the water, or all, of a pond, of an 
enelosuie made in one part of a 
water-course or any reservoir,ifor the 
‘-ak(i of catcliing the fish that arc 
in it : in this case it occurs generally 
with hai as d. o. : hai ar^fr^kojana, 
tlicy are gone to bale for fish. If 
this particular purpose is apparent 
from the clicumstanccs or the con¬ 
text, the word hai may be omitted. 
(4) To throw water or semi-licpiid 
mud at smb. with one or both hands : 
dcbellanko arrlqia^ 
arr-n rllx. v., to throw water over 
oneself witli both hands in order to 
cool or wash one's body : arenai?^ 
ncre. 

a~ 2 >arQ repr. v., to throw water on 
each other with one or both hands : 
debeltan honko apareinur^tana, 
arc-go p. v., (1) to be baled out. 



1G7 


ar^.perg 


ar§ 

(:l) to be emptied out by bilin^ : 
(lari . (o) of fish^ to be 

caught by the water having I '^'m 
baled out: sirraaruar irodipli laira 
liaiko orrgna. (1) the Crd prs. ?. 

denotes llie po^^^ibili^y n<’ er.iptying 
by baling : kalab o arrgoa ; nc banda 
ka ai'cgjd ; nciau halko kako aregod. 
a-n-arg vrb. n , (1) the extent of bal¬ 
ing out : isa lUhirgle ar»;koda, marau 
banila an j( dnterjana, wc baled sc 
oncrg-rtleally thatiwe dried up a bip 
bund. (;l] the spot or pint of a water 
couVvSC in which one ban s for fi-^h : 
holara anarg lisiude anjedkeda, to¬ 
day we ompti(‘d[out tlio water fiom 
the place where we began to bal 
yesterday, (d) caught in one 

baling out; niku hola aiiarg/co 
Note that here (Uiarg ii^ used as adj 
noun. 

N.B. The idiom: org caval dg ci 
Jcaji canal I'cji i'^ kind of exebama 
tion used to express disjdeasure am 
disapproval of backbiting. It means 
Itly., watcr-tbrown‘ng at smb. o 
word-throwdng at smb., i.e._, is tin 
tin'll mere watei-lhrowing or is it 
(damaging) woid-throwing ? Whieh 
is cqvlt. to;-, mere water-throwing at 
smb. is a trllle, to spread evil rcpoits 
about smb. is always a serious 
matter. 

■^The Mundas believe that l^ageercty 
tlie tutelary spirit of ponds and 
pools, causes bkin-discascs by tlirow- 
i;,g water at people with whom she 
is displeased for some reason or ano- 
tlicr. Hence the pbrasc Wytf aro- 
iQia, ltly.,tlic X.ificci-u tbrew water 
[atlbim, means ; be Las got a bkin- 


liseaso. 

area cardinal nl.;, nine, 
arealeka approximative nl., edjoufc 
nine: ari'ilr/rti hon»kt) liijuak.ina. 

arearea oidiiial nl. adj , of inan. 
os., the nintli. 

areareii ordinal nl. adj , of liv. 
gs., tlic ninth : arcavt a Imro. 
arcareni ordinal nl. pm., of liv. 
bgs. the ninth one. 

arcalea ordinal id. pru.^ of inan. 

■'k. 1 diilli oinx 

i “ una,, aredua propoitinnal r.h 
adv , niin' times. 

are giri 1. alj., witli Z/a/^ fish 
wdiioli happens to Ix' thrown away 
with the water Avlien oin' balr.s out 
waater for catcliing : arggiri 

lialko ein;nncnt(' kape lialai.rjkulk'oa ? 

IT. trn, to thiow awaiy II h t('g< t lici* 
wn'tli tlic walci* one is baling out lor 
tlio po >ose of catching tliem : ]mr.a- 
gein (ugg'i! ijd(U:o,t. 
digqtii-d ]). V., of tish, to he tlms 
tiirown aw.ay. 

nr^'-katjkuil I. thst., tho st.afe of 
sf'iiii-snnVcation lirodneid by liaving 
waatd’ tbrowm on omd.s fact? in tpilok 

smee-siou : arg!,-<i(lZiHdrc kTi 

namoa. 

It. trs., to molcsl smb. in that 
manner. 

arg/cadZeud-g p. v., to be thus molest¬ 
ed. 

arelcic! arclelcicle I {Oi\ arc ! 
and the root of lili/jond, to seta dog 
no-ain.st smb. ; arc ! is tlio If. cxcla- 
Illation of surprise) the shout used 
to set a dog against men or animals. 

are-pere 1. adj., with da, w.itcr 
wdiich has been introduced in a 
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vossc'l by baling it. iato it : rv3a one’s jokes : (/,Vita 


bnra (1:^) ci a.'^pe.rQ cla ? 

II. trs., to fill a vessel by baling 
walei* into it : catii areperntamy 
arrpcrc^rjo p. v.^ to be. filled in that 
maiiiur : darire da hnriTa.gea, kfi 
bnraoa—catu ar^p(tregoa ci ? 

ar^-pustiri sbst., rash or eruptions 
supposed to the caused by Nogeera: 
arrpKstirirq ranu saeata, gosoge, the 
rubbing with turmeric is a remedy 
against rash. 

are-a proportional nl. adv., used 
more frequently than aredua^y are- 
dudj nine iiuies 

a re sal cl'a approximative nl., about 
nine tiiiies. 

arp:a} syn. of coJeaj I. sbst., (1) 
mirth fulness, fun, drollery, liumbug- 
g. ry, used of the disposition or 
chnr.ictcT: inia arga'^ inisainisa 

\n;uuoa, his inirtlifulne.-s shows 
it-elf oceasionarlly. (2) a joke a futiiiy 
saying, a huoibng, a funny action : 
en kaji oiguVre eskar kajioa, that 
word is u.^ed only in jokes. 

IT. ad j., funny, joeoso : tnramara 
argn'e lioioko ultateko jagara : 
juinehi, n<;mese, cnkag.q some funny 
people up^et their words, saying 
•jirdiclii for hijnmcy vg,)}csc for soio- 
7 iic\(ir(ja( kaji, a wKty saying, a 
3 >ke, a ))un ; arga)^ kami, a funny 
action. Al-o used as adj, noun : 
mla(J (iipfdc'qlc hijylena, lior.ihora 
landaaui rlkakidloa. 

III. (1) to put fun into oneV 

words or acts; kajii argiglcj^ he 
craokul a joke; argaJaJa, he 

Wilks in such a way as to make 
p'-v'iplc I iug’i. (2) to amuse others by 


IV. intrs., to cracl: jokos^ to ]>lay 
tricks, to act in a funny way ; 
argaeta>^ae, argaclen le. 

(irg:n^-n iflx. v., to beha/o in a 
jocose manner either in v/or,1 - ( r 
deeds. 

a-p-arga'^ renr. v., to j >ke t' gcfhor, 
to crack jokes at each oil*or ^ ex¬ 
pense. 

argal^-g p. v., (1) to become jocose : 
betekane argaPjana. (2) with I'ln/ii 
or I'uji as sbj., to be said or done in 
jest. 

a-fi-arga^ vrb. n., (1) the m inner or 
extent of joking: snihoiatan re 

Linargalle argackfujlea, gota Ik ra 
landabaratanlole scntnnduln, wlill.^t 
we were travelling t g' thor lie enter¬ 
tained us witli join s tn suv*h an 
extent, that wo r^ aehod the end of 
our journiw under const.ir.t lanqlit-r. 
(2) the act of joking ; n(d^an aimr-^ /' 
aiiSkdo kaiia, snrtooa, I for one will 
not helievc such hir bug. 
arguYge adv., in a nnny way : 
arguegee kajitana, kamitini. 
argaefc adv., fur thi' fun, a - a joke, 
out of mi ith fill ness ; inku argaVJc 
enkageki') jngjirea. 

ari (II.) sh^t , a hand-saw'. AT.Ik 
This is an article which up to quite 
recently ua.s liardly to be found in 
any Mundari village. 

isri used only in the pi. I. sbst., 
lac in which the insects have died 
because the twigs have dried up : 
it is distinguished into hal^ arikOy 
3 ’oung or tender ari and haram 
arikoy old art. Bc'th are called 
puruHa ariko when they have boon 
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iicpt for m.»ro tba!i a year : hiV^ 
ari/lo <' piit'kore iiiaro;n liuriR^e 

' , i\ t, . 1 piirac;’^ whtui 

(' 11 “ 1 ti'' ri n I ^ (U'lkoy a little blood 
0 -, oi l Imt n'ii(*h purw lae J^ot. 

TI. alj , wl’b ihckoy b^aiU'" ineaniug : 
,//•' ‘/[,oo II nia'''oni rorojauia- 

ill ('rud<‘ la ‘ i!:e In-cds are 
(Ir d up tog. llu'i- wiili tlic lac they 

hlY“ m:eh‘. 

HI lu;.. to put till' cnilc lac to dry : 
ciiiii 1 uV' Iv'ipo ai t ((ulIcoti. ^ 
n p. V , of crude laC to bo put to 
dry. 

iii ian T. a<lj , loo little salti'd : 
bulmelo buluRakana^ arnnujea. 
A'-o used as alj. noun: anai)Jo 
],al<' siiUua, ale piira buluiale 

lag.ioo.i. 

ll. {v>., to salt too little, to put. t<io 
little -alt. Tills has two dliTereni 
:U. tl“iis : if fitands a- 

<1. o i'i!n the word d* noting the 
fo >d t' Iys the afy. rr, utnre buluiipc 
If the name of tile 
i‘oi d .'Lauds as d. o. then huhii^ falls 
a'aiv, ulupe ariiiii 
O’laii-o . V , to he salted too little : 
ulu eiv ' ye/za ; uture bubm aiian- 
jafhu 

(iriauge aclv._, \yi(li hnlui^, to salt 
iM'aillicr ntly : IBilalfc horciko uturo 
buliud huiiugolvo lagaooa, cna ale 
nao’eut“- a/hinyc buluid^akana. 

ari ari intrs. iinprsh, to feel de- 
sponddit, diseourag.Ml on account 
uf re|catod failures, in the iireseiu'C 
oT apparently unsui'mountablc ditli- 
cuiti - : ue kainie rlurijaina, I am 
quite d“j( ctod about this work and 
tired of it. 


ariari‘0 p. v., (I) to b 'Oo no ’"down¬ 
cast, disoouragiel ; lU' hon huj lohii- 
jaoteia, tirldrhj^hi, I liavt' ](esL all 
hopi^ of ever hringiiu' this child to 
reason. (') iwipi r (»n,dU', it makes 
ont' dejei'icd : </rh/' lod. 
arhirifan adv., (1) with e/f-j, to 
d“j c^, to diseiair.igi' : lu' u! irua 
avinrifiUi rikajaiiia, llii- r«'V'T\vi(Ii 
((ioiistant) vtuuifiug d“-eouia<u's 
int'. ('^) witli , to g't dis- 

c(3nra'p d. 

arid (Sk. a/?y to In tk, t*) si'e) 

T. iutr^., (i) to opi'ii o.m’''' cy<'s r 
betekano ruaahana, raliienio kao 
a ruled. (■-) to open one’.q ('yi*,.* 
wide: arhlrmc raiiuiu lagaoca. 

(•‘;) to look at, to ^t irc at • aloma I 
gomke (inilfiUhiy don’t, tlio mister 
is looking. 

TI. tis,to op'll '-'ouit'oue’f^ eve and 
keep it, iip' ii by lifting his ewdid ; 
iiriilii/id, ranuiia lagao-a. 

(iri(/-i' t rlhv. V'., to l“oh at |'.arf of 
on(‘’s own body: 'j;aoe ar i'/e;i'(i/hiy 
lie is looking at his wonud. 

: a-jxirifJ r(;pr. v., (1) t) llirow a 
‘rapid glanc'^ at eaidi otlcr (2) to 
wii/ik at each other : okihko aparuK 
onto (dcoi .a taki iiik(Mi.a inia 
digrijana, llie plea<h rs winked at 
('aeh (ilher ami then n (h > re(' was 
given in f.ivour of tlie eli'ait wdm lia l 
money. (2) with ufiiniii, to staro 
at cacli otdicr unt il gr at surju ise : 
d.aparornhygo rairai^g'kiu dpand^ 
jdiia. , 

N. B. This is al-o ns 'd sbstly.: 
viid aparidri Jcir^ saparijan i is tho 
i^me a p, rn i sa n p a r i u i p a r i- 

jana, by a bingle glance at each 
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4.»thcr they knew each other. 
uri(l-Q p. V., denotes the possibility 
of opening’ one^s eyes : medmuriru 
muakanc taikena ka arldole/ca, his 
face was swollen to such an extent 
that it was iinpcssible for him to 
open his eyes. 

a-n-arid vrb.n., (Ij the manner of 
looking, the look: ama aiiarid 

edkagea enamenteko nirtaiia, thy 
look is bad, I.e., forebodes no good 
■-’‘or them, that is why they run 
away. (*2) wid onaridj {(/] just ore 
moment: kula leldonai, Icllia mtndo 
mod anaridre^ee danaiajana, I 
did see the tiger, but in cne instant 
it disa])pcarod (behind the hushts). 
(b) a good stea ]y Icok or a liard 
look : 7?iod anaridlegce arldakaia. 

arid-marid, arid-tarid, tari^-marid 
BY 11 . of a i^garn u r, 

ari-hon, hon-ari sbst., a small 
hand-saw. 

ar.ka (Greek ergon, Ting. If or^', 
Dutch w c rk, O c r m. u' irken, ? T. 
irukatlaw, let it be) var. of iriku, 
rika, iri, aciku, icika, cika, ici, alcka^ 
icka, aiikd, causative or pci missive 
afx. to prcls. Tlicse variants aic all 
used everywhere but irika and in are 
more commonly used. As independ¬ 
ent pr.ls. only rika and cikd, to do, 
to act, are used. 

aril (Or. d/f; II. ob?) I. sbst., (1) the 
phenomenon of hail ; nimlnuw, dvihe 
cilekatem bincaojana ? How didst 
thou remiin safe in sncli a hail ? (?) 
tU3 ] ai'st*'i:e^ : ^7r// siin jarom im])i- 
ruA tiiikena. N. 13. Hailstorm is 
rendnid by Jio'<^oariI. 

II. intis,, to h ill; it takes the prsl. 


prnl. afx. as sbj. lil e all natural 
phcnomonanriisamisa mopotogee ariU 
ea urjmeroniko tcrgofdeka, some¬ 
times there fall such big baihtones 
that they kill bullocks and goats; 
ariljadae. 

in. trs., to bail on smb.: arilkedleae, 
fl-n-anl vrb. n. (Ij the manner or 
the violence of the bail: anarile 
ai*ilkc(]lea r.ibaRtele ketescrotan lai- 
kena, it hailed on us in such a way 
that we were quite stiff with cold 
(•2) the phenomenon : mnsli9i, anarilte 
gota biirea sak.im cccacabajana, in a 
single liailsterm all the haves of 
the forest were torn to shreds. 

arii-ara, aril ba, arihjo, syn. of 
kdraarn, rimilarq, (Sad. bJiadidi fdg) 
sb^t., an Olax of which tlie species 
has not been identifud. It is an 
unariTK'd slirnb of the jungles, G-7 
ft. high with woody branches and 
twigs, and orange berries in axill-iry 
clusters of three together. This 
dcscriidlon show’s tliat it must be 
Olax acuminata, Wall.; Ohicineae, 
rather than Olax nana, Wall, which 
is an underslirub and has solitary 
How’crs. Tlio last one of the names, 
rimihirdy Is more generally given to 
Olax scandens, Roxb., an extensive, 
prlchly climber. The young leaves 
of tlii.s, J 1 S well as those of the im- 
arm( d shrnb, arc u.sed as a potherb- 
aril-d^ gbst. (1) a storm in which 
there Is hail and rain : arildqe 
gamala. (2) melted hailstones. The 
Mundas, or at least some of them, 
believe that the wmter got by melt¬ 
ing hailstones has a special virtue 
and they use it as an eye medicine. 
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arilili l var of arelele ! 
aril-rimb.l sbst., a hail cloiul : 
arilnmhi^c uraia^keda, a bail cloud 
ha^ formed. 

aril-toke, ailj., used of man^^os 
wliiidi havo a bliolited spot whore 
they wa ve hlruck by hail, aud wdiich 
hive ri[>eiu'd before the time : anl- 
nlilvo iiiutiiui. Uly , 

hit ])y a oiK'^ Is ii-id in Ha-. 

In fbi y s.iy k'uhnyul k ek'd 

by tlu; Iv' el (blid). Also n ed 
ad j. noiiii ; e/’^//e/fv7e jo.ntan i. 
ard[okc-n^ p v of manj^os : (o rip.m 
be! 010 the tinny liavint;' been 
blii^-bted I >y bail : ulipf? j'on tana, 
j.-irmnakana ei ? k.ige, at lif <>/< l\i- 
han i. 

arisa (FI ) syn. of mc^di or 
iail I. sbst.^ a Lind c)f sweetmeat 
made by Hindus from liee-llour and 
inola^<os and sold by tln in in tlie 1 
maiktts. I 

IF. tr^ , (o mak(‘ Into sweetmeat : I 
(‘ikanako a i i sa J-cdtt ? 

a.jiS (Sk. a//, to obtain j 
Il.a/yc7/n7 ; Sad ar'/nij field ])ro- 
duee ; Or. (iiju\hhl^ to earn) trs , to 
get a good liaive.^t : niula kbubpe 
ar/ci'6u/i(id a, 

ar/uo-o p. v.j of tlic harvest, to F )0 
abundant, used espeei.ilFy in the 
pf. ts. : balia arjaoakana. 

arji (A. arzl) I. sbst , (I)an ob-er- 
vation, a eoimter-remark, a ])oint of 
law^ : ctaeta arji parge .<^cnpjana, 
all other counter-remarks were* in 
vain. ('2) a prayer, a pet'tlon, 
a supplieallou : aiiiaga arji aiumpka. 
II. intrd., to urge in reply : okile 
tirjiJa meudo Lu gonoRjana^ the 


pleader replied but it was not ^11^1 
into consideration. 

III. tr.s., to a'^k for smth. more than 
tint whieh is offered : bar t^kaita, 
(trjikcda memlo samage. 

P (0 to bo observed or 
remarked in I’l ply. (2) to bo a^ked 
in exss of wli it is «)(Tered. 

aij.-bi iti 1. vksl , an instant 
re«pii‘-t, an nrgtmt. ja-iyrr : aiiiaga 
(ii'i Jjinl i .ib'ka iad:oa, ! 

11. iv< , i,) make an instant r('(pie-t ; 
eiinankiiu ment'* tn j dj i n! i [ lUi c fiit- 
b Ix'eg'sl nn'.st urgent ly to lo 
p ir<l<med. 

^ arjj K-ri. aijom^ I. sb-t. One 
kuid of etr-pendant, ^v]^ieIl tJn^ 
IMundas lia\e adopted from the 
11 III dll'-, If <('in ( s, in the ear-lobe, 

:i liob* 1-1 tg.* < mnjidi to ]ia-s 
a linger oi cxen a thumb througli it. 
'L'o fdntain tint n sult, (bi'V pro(r < d 
a-^ follows : wlien tin* lobi.* is pn rec'd 
lla’y inseit into it a small bamboo 
needle so a.s to jiretriido a little on 
( itlier s do. A few days later they 
ins -rt a S('( ond, tln'ii a lb ird, a fniui Fi, 
eba, aft^ r a e )ui)'e of days’ interval, 
until the distent,on eans( d liy this 
inere.ising bnndle of needles li;is 
aetpilr d the desired sl/e or very 
iieaily so. Tien it is replaced by 
a roll of vary Ibinly split bamboo, 
wlii li, by its n.itiii'al tension, keeps 
the opening for some timo‘ at tho 
de-ired si/e. This roll is painted 
a bright red, so as to bc^ alieady 
a kind of ornament by itself. After 
some time it is removed and replaced 
by the Hindu p ridant, c tiled tardki 
by tliC Jklunda&i. A\\ these inserted 
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nc( clI<N ]-:injboo rolls arc called 
arjom, arjo^ \vid(‘ners. 

II. trs.;, (1) to widen by constant 
wcarin;^ out^ nsed of axle-holes or 
any line^-like contrivance into which 
some axje-lilvo coitiiranee fits more 
or less closely ; haiharto sagariko 
(irjo)iiIc€(la ^ Ihey liave widened the 
axh'-holes by constant driving. 

(2) to w’iJen the hole in the car-lobe 
into which pendants are inserted ; 
lutnr arjowcwey widen the hole in 
the lobe of thy ear. 

III. intrs.j to get wi<]ened by con¬ 
stant wear : sagari nrjowtana, tlie 
axle-holes of tlic cart are w'caring 
out. 

arjotn-cn rflx. v._, to get the holes in 
one’s ear-Iob('s widened by the pro¬ 
cess described abov(‘ : Iwima arjomeri’- 
iana^ she lets her ear-lobe holes be 
widened* 

arjoui-o p. V., to be widened by con¬ 
stant w’car : fiaL;ari, or sagdriundu 
pura a rjo Hi a/can ay the axle-hole is 
too much worn out ; nado lulurtarn 
arjoHhil'a.uiy now the liolo in thy 
ear-lohe has tlie reipiired width. 
a-n-arjoni vrb. n., the manner of 
wdt]('ning, tlio extent to which it is 
caiTi(ul on : lutiir rz/nrr/eyy/e arjomkeda, 
hirautei jana, she distended the holes 
in her ear-lohes to such an extent, 
that the h»bes split outright. 

arkasia shst., a siwyer : mo(Jhisi 
a r /• (7 v / (/ Z'a acua k ana . 

arkati ^rkatia var. of and'afi. 
•'■^arki (Sinh. and T. arakkuy spirits, 
frian arakka, to grind ; Sad. arkl ; 
U. arq \ Or. arl'hj) sbst., mahiia 
brandy: urliJco duljda, or arkiko 


arki 

cnaj^da, tlu y distil m ihna In -vnly. 
This is distill' d from the blossom 
the viandvl-dHuJan*y Ihissia latifolin, 
Willd.; SspotaieiK'. Tile di.still ■ itlon 
is gcneiaUy doiic ])y I'dediomedans, 
under Oovarnment inspretion, aisd 
the Bale id’ the Iiqina* i.s snitj et to 
a pretty lu avy tax, lieavy eii ^jo-b 
to yield a good y< av!y revooup but 
not heavy enough to efrcKuo.sly 
combat dninkenncLS. ldicdlior.es 

and liipior shops an,' spio<id over tho 
whole counhy, at inlcrval: av< rag¬ 
ing about 1 0 ?ni!o8 or loss. tls] ('cisi- 
ly on inerkcf-<hns tlje bdpior is 

carried into tlie r- inoh'- t h^iukts of 
the count rj’. Allboiigh flio law 
proscribes that ]i(jUor diop- mev imt 
be on the mrnk* t-pleau- itscll, they 
are BO eh'so ih T Hk'so fr.‘;|iiotit iy 
becom(; the SLen< s of lawoltiog’ 

drunkenness on niaiket-d oy^u A 
certain nnnibi r of lo.on go to tho 
mark< t only to got ini »'ievl(d. A 
moderate ao,( j oai ut aiieo wu'tli the 
country aiid tin' people ‘ n'l'e. s to 
show the moral nod phy.^aoil rwuigcs 
caus'd by these liijuor s'nops. When 
tho ]\Iundas get drunk on tlair 
home-brewed iico-bc<r. they abiu- 
don thein.-L 1\’LS to a Lind of go d- 
humoured ini'tih Hut dnjujo‘r.U'';-B 
from nuihua brajidy icnders tlicnx 
quarrelsome and otTcimive. 1 li we 
been tobl ])y I\Iiinda- Hut (liey 
thern.-elviS have romarlmd that 
pco])le living in (he vicinity of li'juor 
shops gcL ounuC’ut'd, or, dried up, ns 
they put it, it they drink tliat stuff 
habltu.dly. It Is doubtful vrhelh. r 
tkg Mujudi>i kucw the process of 
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<li-‘tiiliitloii b'foie the unlimited 
iKihr: of llin iUt:; ^laliouirdans 

i ito tl \v e, Th' v ihemselvc:; 

s y »o.it 'li V (!i<i not know it. 

r now Ih y hove learnt it. 
1/ir, lo. n V'^ 'Avll <H^vored with 
1 )oiii. ie|)i;,c • .)i' oopr ’V Yt s>t Is, and 
in-y h nil^ o t’ b \viaj)pcd in 
V, ‘ t cl*.'; ( ) Munwcro. foriun- 

h"('’v |‘i\ \i ) (Ijvt I'^cO'U is forbldcn 
ar d -''v'.'io oondr d is ex. roist d, so 
th" h. rru <1 in ]>y it is roduced to a 
ini.'iiii r.ii. 

fr.ioxoM'if 5 ai’*' a d tn<n*roiis t'-mp- 
latdiii to nU rai s. T’n' upplv' of 
food-y 1 ,idis out of winch tljc aboi'i- 
pirjcd r,.c s va o (»> hr. \v their h 'er-.. 
Wcsn-.i r d'-o Ionite 1, that it 
all 'Wid (n'(;i'-l"d'jl'o lino only duriny'* 
a V ry slioid tori'' ino.’io'ilotrly ari<'r 
tiio h.iro:t, 'lu'l ihit only thor' 
wdo'ro r.y'o'dtiin \va ; a 1 v i no'*1 f.ir 
cao.odc in dll )\v^ a I’n'Mil ir liarvi si. 

’i' o, Old ill r-fore hnf: 
h il' n; a i 'O to <ths''iV''the <li .as- 
ionw o'Toc* • of *lie ]on;;;'-ei)iifinu'"! 
lull.if .d (h ’,'.11 ’ t ;iio ss on di-tilb'd 
hi u ' o' 1 h ■ fi ihi'V hal 
no 1 . ’ i< ■ ;; \ n iln r. foro tlir 

<'i) ''’X o s < in ij) 1)1'.nidi, s n ni'‘ oi^ 
ch. in w ilh (}.e ; uvldi'inwss (_,f a llood, 
(];ny ):,id JO* jo? r any tune lo 
vv.'i'h Old any or..jili . 1 ictii* nn as'v rtw 
a'^ ainst this vim, as they had done 
so sac.'!' r.dlv a *’-in-t MO-'ial injns- 
iio 'S airl .I' .iin^i soxiial immorality. 
Jl is c'l] :iioOld0. 1 'do faot, that low'- 
inli.dcd and no.- 'iunninus Enrojioan 
jii' rcl iiiis h ivn ''ast'.Tiijii on the 
cxtiiicli oi nJ imb a lew UtWvly-diiSLO- 
vcrcd Uibes and raceii by 
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them unlimitid quantities of cheap 
brandies in oxclain^o for froipionlly 
very valuable \varo<. This lias been 
csj'colally the cjsi' wln ro the* im- 
inorality of the same cia'S of Euro¬ 
peans destroyed the high moral 
purity whiih had^ till th ii, prevailed 
among th.jse unwary ].e.)pl(\ Thus 
tile valuabh' (‘Ihnologioal :',pd iihilo- 
logieal int'ormali mdlie el.r-e .-t iid\’ of 
tho* Ahorigiie's \\o;d<l hiw; idven 
us, ha b^'l'u inel 1 i-'Vadly lod. 

It is virlainly gr :\tl\ t > Ihe i re.lit 
of ill*' AhoiagiiK s of (d.ol.L Nai^piir 
tUit tliey answi red so gan' r. usiy 
t o the trmjic’i'aiK e c:ini»"gji ojgM- 
nizod with tlic ('-1 iidislimi'rd of tie* 
(’atliolii- (Jo-op'ra( i\e (T.'dii, d'uci- 
ety of (liofa Na*'|.nr. d’li.To '\ ticy 
provi'.l, tint th -yslill letasn muefi 
of that h althy SOI ial wi^doi'i h eh 
has cri d<'d th'.s ■ le lenns', ^'ciiL 
and iinual cn to Ntn.e'.i aji n.' 

(h-y owi' t'’.' ii sw’vivil in sj. L' of 
tlie ennst int hiid.'h'p'.s and [er,.;- 
eul ions 1 Tool o'Jnas. 
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armu-daru 


n- 2 )'arki(l rcpr/ v., to elope with 
each other. At first slight this 
appears to be incompatible with 
the meaning of ar/cidy but if we 
consider wliat really happens in 
an elopement, namely, the snbstract- 
ing each other from the guardian¬ 
ship of the parents, it becomes not 
only intelligible but appears as very 
appropriate : AsanUckiia, apirkid- 
jana. 

arkid-o p. v., to be snatched 
away to be decoyed away i simhon 
arki(Jjana ; a^tarenko cirgalakana- 
mente, en kuribon kao arkidoa, 
it is impossible to decoy tliat girl 
away because her pco])le are on the 
look out. 

a~n-arkid vrb. n., (1) the manner 
of carrying off or of decoying away : 
runda'alea sim anarkide arkidkia, 
setako kako tebadariaia, tlie wild 
cat has carried off our ben with such 
rapidity that the dogs could not 
catch her. (*2) the carrying off or 
decoying away : dinaki anarkidfe 
sirnhonkotaleko cabajana, the daily 
snatching away (by kites) has 
finislicd off all our chickens. 

armaraS^ narnaraft, darmara6, 
darmarua5^ darmirad, darakrnara5, 
darKmara5^ cfr. tirmiraooy to be 
stunned, (11. apocopated darmian^ 
in the midst of, and ina^'any death) 1. 
ebst., agony, unconsciousness, a 
swoon: taramarako begar arniarao- 
icko cabaoa sCjcgo, some people die 
straiglitoff without agony. 

II. adj., unconscious : armarao 

horoko dako anukoa, people in a 
Bwom they give water to drink. 


Also used ns adj. noun: armaraoko 
da anu lagatii9i.a. 

III. trs., to render unconscious r 
kulae hudumateA armaraoJlay with 
a stroke I deprived the hare of 
consciousness ; haspatalro armarao^ 
kedkoat^ko bacjkoa, in hospitals 
they operatejon people after having 
rendered them unconscious. 
armarao-11 y armaraorika-^n rflx. v., 
to let oneself be rendered unconsci¬ 
ous : Laspatalre ranutem armiiraona 
ci ? 

armarao-o p. v., to agonize to be 
rendered or become unconscious, to 
sw^o .1 to be in a swoon : cih'kagcae? 
— armaraonf.ava, j liow is lie ?—Ago¬ 
nizing ; sadomatce uiuakanae arma- 
raootanay be fell from bis liorse, lieis 
in a swoon; ranuto, liasuto dainale 
uiutoko arwaraooa, people become 
unconscious by means of a drug, by 
sickness or by falling from a tree. 

■>^armu harmu sbst., the Scaled 
Ant-eater, Man is pcntadactyla. N.ld. 
The following strange saying of the 
INTundas : armu singiloklts^ kiminea- 
boiijarea, enamenle siugl kae Ida 
oro sii3kgit .arc kae lelrlkana, the scaled 
ant-eater and the sun are related 
by marriage, that is why it never 
looks at the sun and why it decs 
not sliow itself when ilie sun is up ; 
siRgi asurjanto armiii atit^^a, when 
the sun s down tl c scale I ant-eater 
goes in quest of food. 

armu-daru Nag. armu-doka Has. 
sbst., Gaiuga pinnata, Roxb ; Bnjrse- 
raceaCj—a forest tr. e up to 40 feet 
high. Like dokadariiy it has 
pinnate leaves, is leafless during 
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tlio wliole dry season, and lluwors 
while leafless, hence the name in 
llasada. This tree is little knuwn 
in Xa^iii'i. The Santals call it 
Jxamliccr wliilo tluy call ai'/jnt the 
kandcorihini of the iMunila'^. 

arna, arna kera (Or. II. a wild 
buFCiIo) s1)^l , a yonn^ buffalo 
which has ju-t llnir-lied t*'(lhinL;’: 
iih-lo arna data irih'a'' 

Oinonakana, mat lak inae ad imr.oa'i'e 
laparai i, llils our is wli »l w' r ill an 
<L\')ia it has ^"t (L^r«>\\ u) Its 

8 toi tli, it is fully de\oh)|K'd and it 
fig’liis very imedi. 

arom Jfas. haroni Nag-, oratn Ha’. 

a conlrihulion or eo!I('elii)n in ea'-Ii 
or in kind ; eonstiiu’d like h~n i. In 
Connection with mdi it rc-fers to th * 
collection of fixes. 

aroi3i,ka, arois^ka blr sb-^ta ihuisi' 
forest or the densi' part of a foia'^t : 
saiam ai'oi^kafci' nirjana, tlie -a Jibiir 
has run to the deine pari, of tlm 
foia st. 

(iro}^k>i~o p V., to lieeoino dense: 
liantari* hir aro},Jc igiviiikitiui. 

arpa (Sad ) shst , a loose bnndh- of 
reaped paddy or rdlr r graai stalks, 
about an armful, gathered and 
])laced on the field, ready for being 
tied into sheaves : irodi])li baha, 
guruln, cmana mimid hambujko 
doakadtea cnageko Cirpn^ when at 
the time of reaping ])addy, gnndiili 
and the like, they jilace on the 
ground heaps of one armful each, 
we call these heaps a)pas, 

II. tvs, to lay loose armfuls of 
reaped paddy, etj., on the ground: 
baba ir(^)tanrGko arp.iidiia. 


arpur (II. Jjfiarpur, by apheresis) 

I. sbst., ahuudanee of food or drink : 
drpurrr manoahonlicX mimana, for 
an ahuindant meal I liave found 
a lininan being (siid tlie tiger.ai 
th(‘foot of the tree on which Ldii 
k<iri had cllmhed, in the story of 
ki/.r k)/',/) 

II. tr.., (1) t o prep ire food in ahnn- 

danc', mon' than enoiigii to silisfy 
all guc-^fs : mandik' a r/Jii rk(.‘d,t. 

fg to ‘-ati-'fy gu'-'ts wiMi ahuudant, 
food or drink; it m i,\ tike a donhlo 
a->U'^itive nr tin' w u* I dfiiotiug the 
Too I or drink ma,v taka* tlu' afx. fr : 
mamlile ihtele drpur^ 

/I't' if ft " (/. 

(hpni-rn rtlx. v, Itly, to providie 
oiu’M'lf witli food or ill ink in exe'g/ 
of one’s nt'ed^ i e., to (at. or drink 
a, litth* too much . ilito >! ’ pur^’iij iin ci 
mandii ka ajana. 

(7/y////-o |) V., (1) of fool or (liink, 

to ])c pri'pirol ahundantly: ill 
d ' pni'iiJ: hi i. (ll) of p'ophy to lie 

provided ahumlantly : naininato, 

manditc- k.i 'iko drpuro i f 
ih-jiurgc adv., .ahundantly, mori' than 
(.'iiongdi : a I'jin rj ‘I, 0 nnkoda, 

arsal, askal trs, to search with 
the aid of a light,, to move a liglit 
hither ami tlilthi r for (lie purpo.sO 
of looking for sinth. : aiuhdipli nli 
c/r.vu'Ve/e s'nki*n,i ; (jihri, gneaia^ 
karedo poroteko lir.vu/ea ; hola coredvolo 
ar^d' Jh'dkoii. 

(imd-rn rlK'. v., to throw light on 
somo part of one’s own Imdy : katana 
arsdlriifhi/nt, jannmakanainci ? 
a-p~d)'.'ial repr. v., to look for eacb 
other with a light, to throw light 
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on oncli other : mibarokm daparom- 
jana, kakiu nepelurumjancikiia 

apiirsalkcna* 

ar.^aho p. V., to be looked for with 
a light: «Upo uamkeda?—kagedo. 

m^arsaJo/c'i. 

a-n-arsal vrb. n.,!the way of lookmg 
for smth. with a light: alibi 
anm-iftl torakana, okoiiiR arsalea 
namcgca. 

arsu'loi instnimontul noun, any kind 
of light used to search. 

artaio. I. ebst., the reflected light 
of (bo sun or moon, in entrd. to 
umbiil denoting the image of the sun 
or moon : ncpelumhulte ar(,y^ airia 
nicdreo mulikcda, witli a looking’ glass 
ho directed the rellcetcd light of 
the sun into my eyes. 

II. trs., to light up by roflcited 
light; ponami candu aurll turyre 
rimhilkoc arl n^ftuhiea, the full moon 
lights up the clouds before it 
rises. 

„-p-arfa^ repr. v., to throw the 
rcllcetcl light in each other’s eyes. 

p.v., (1) to be lit np by the 
i-caeetul light of the sun or jr.oon : 
siwgi aruii turpre opo dumbu ii mate 
rimhilko arage artai^oa. (2) ulmly., 
of standing paddy, to have the 
colour of ripe paddy without being 
r.ally ripe : ale:i baba arlatado ar/a^- 
n/:dna, jarom aitri jaroinoa, our paddy 
has iiuleod the colour of ripe paddy 
liul it is not yot rlpo. 
n-ii-,trL^^ vib. n., tlu manner or the 
intensity o? i\‘(\k’ctt'd li^tit : ana)- 
tatn.f’ rutin^ikcda ^otvi rimidil maeoni- 
ItA^wyaua, there was Rueh au intense 
leUccUon that all the elouds becam 


as red as blood, 
aru Na^f (Or. and Sad. 

II. diu) syn. o£ lies, sbd. 

Whereas tho Hasada eill 

all yams sai^ga^ihi) Nae^mii di:dect 
uses aru for all the cultivci[<‘d and 
some wild yarns. The followino^ 
are cultivated and tin ref ore LiU 
under tin' term, hatnaru : 

1^ joaru^ Dioseorea bn bit't r i, var. 
crispata, Train ; Dicsci re e 
‘2® ubkaaru, Dioseorea fa.-clcula(.i, 
Roxb. 

rhf.d/iinarUj Dioseorea alni.i, Tjinn. 
4® hii{ikataar}ij Dio^c-r a 
Linn., var. r^’Iohosn, Pr.iio 
5^^ kotnkaarit,^o{<tani, Dioseoiva ahit i 
Linn., var. ruhella, Train. 

Of tlie wild spi oles, f om' '"d 

are large-sized and lb* !* Loiti caile l 
inaraf^ aru : 

onuraf^ arUj Di'ScoiCi Lianiil- 
toni, Hook f. 

kukinsa^ga, Dioscorsa anouioo, 
Roxb. 

Others arc called Udfio arv, 
siz(‘d yams : 

i{ nhu/m/^^ga, Diosi'orea pt'ota- 

pbylla, Linn. 

2.® hfithu^sarjga, Dio^c a’ea p^nta- 
phylla, Linn., var. Liimoi. 

j((tat^sai^g<h Dio'^coU-a ] 'Oua- 
phylla, Linn., var. Rn j'liii. 

All tho other wild S[)-t iO'- are ealicci 
even in Naq*. One ot th .a 
is however called /ow /i/4'>, both 
ill Nag. and Has. All Discoreio 
are largo climbers and the tubers 
of all aro eaten, though some of 
them reciuive much prcpiuatioii 
before they become edible. 
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aru-bakfu (Sad. aro-hakdri) I. 
sbst., a discussion carried on directly 
between two confronted persons 
or parties for the purpose of arriving 
at a mutual agTeement on sonic 
point, in entrd. to gitfu, a similar 
discussion, in which the two parties 
sit apart from each other and send 
their respective decisions to each 
other by means of a go-between : 
aruhaJerure apia iiripe goki'da, in tb(^ 
settling discussion you took it upon 
yourselves to give three bullocks; 
gnture ka go^^jana kaji aruha/crurc 
bapaioaja, in the discussion carried 
on by means of a go-between the 
matter could not be settled, perhaps 
an agrecmcntfwIII bo reached in the 
direct discus-Loii between the parties. 
II. trs. caus., (,o bring two parties 
together for discussing a matter 
directly with each other : goakoa 
kajite sabuti ka namjana, cn 
bicarrikatankiugo jianeko aruba- 
krukedkii^ay the matter could not be 
proved by the testimony of tlie 
witnesses, the pauehes brought to¬ 
gether, for direct discussion with 
each other, the two parties win* 
wanted the matter to bo decided. 
arubakrn-n p. v., to^be confrontcif 
together for a discussion : aruha- 
krulenakif^, enre enata, sabuti nam¬ 
jana, no proof was found until they 
had been confronted, 
aru-baru, aru-baru Nag. syn. of 
andolhandoh 

ira (II. dr in the meaning of 
curtain, screen) I. sbst., a screen of 
cloth or leaves against the wind: 
holodra^ wir\d screen. 


ara 

II. trs., (1) to keep off the wund by 
means of a screen made of cloth or 
loaves : lux'O aval ape. {'!) to put up 
a screen against the curiosity (the 
eyes of passers-by) : horokoa med 
d ra tape. 

dra-7i rflx. v., to screen oneself thus 
agaln‘=it the wind or to scrc('n oneself 
from sight: horo c7/vn/y^e, pur.igepo 
h 11 r u i 1 ui r ul o ta ii a. 

dra-n p. v., to bc screened thus : 
liorole dracikana. 

N. Ik It is used ngiivalivcly in the 
following idioms : (1) kainiro aiFia- 

g.atee draakaaa, Itly., in work ho 
is screened by me, i.e., I screen him 
from heavy work by w(uking all the 
more myself. (2) rage hcsJ>- 

loakole jombaratana, mtuido neakotc 
okoe aroa? ^To screen ourselves 
against hunger, i.e., to beguile our 
liunger, wc eat fruits of the wild iig 
kind, but who can live on such 
things ? 

ara (Sad ; II. dr In the moaning 
of stop, hiiKlrancc) sbst. a box-like 
contrivance arranged on a block- 
wheel cart by means of palinleaf or 
bamboo mats for the purpose of retain¬ 
ing loose things which would other¬ 
wise fall off : sagarire ara toltapo ! 

* ara (II, in tho rnraning of 
stop, hindrance) occurs in conmajtioii 
with the words dicna^ kulac and 
1117)1 am : 

F du 7 iaara shot., Itly., a rosin-hind¬ 
rance, (1) an horizontal mcision 
made either right round or only 
partly round the stem of a sal tree 
(Shorea robusta) for the purpose of 
, stopping the free passage of tlio 
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Ti si no IS sap and thus provoke 
exihhtioa of resin; duna^ra 
nekagi^ko baflu. (<!) th3 cjlkction of 
Fal w in : diiiia irarenQ kalom pan 
paesa kii na njanfi, not inaJi man y 
has been made this yeir byih^ 
collect ioa of sal ros'n. 
ara tvs ^ with duna as d. o., (1) to 
make such incisions, (v) to o^Iiev-t 
rosin : Hasadc^rj dunako araca, in 
ihe Il.isada country the'y collect sal 
rosin, (a practice unknown in the 
Kaguri country). 

oru'Q p. V., with duna as sbj.j of 
rodn, to b? coticcted in that way; 
of such incisions, to be made : duna 
a r-70'ana ^ 

*.1^’ Jcnla'^ara (Itly., a hare-stop, 

a bind ranee, for bare-). Hares, when 
chased, aluayo try to keep (o clear 
grjnnJ in their flight and avoid 
juuip*ug obstacles. The iSIiindas 
tak^ advantage of this fact to drive 
them into tboir nets. Siarling from 
two points very widely apart, tLn^y 
place leafy branches in striiglit or 
zig*zag li ies c )nverging to tl.e plicc 
where tlie net is banging, fastened 
between two poles and where hunters 
lie in wait. This particular arrange¬ 
ment is called Iculaenra \ kidaeara 
bail pc, arrange the branches fur 
a hare hunt. 

ara trs., with kala^ as d. o , to hunt 
bare ; ne pirlre inaba Jcidatdiolc 
arakipdkoa. 

ara-Q p*^v., with kida'tl as sbj , to bo 
hunted down, in that way : ncre 
kkta'Sko ai'idfnt, 

* lnnia>nara, Jnma7Qarn shst., Itly., 
a Bilk- Worm hedge or enclosure. 


afft 

Pormer’y, when the i^Iuadas intend* 
ed b eeding silk-worms on a CiiLiin 
spat in t!io {>rjitj they would cut 
all the hrush .vool an I arra igo It 
right ronnl the spot by way of an 
enchsiirj, Saoh a place would he 
called lumnnam, the enclosure of 
a breeding ground for silk-worms, 
and the same phrase, u?ed trsly., 
infant, to prepare a breeding ground 
f^>r silk-worm?. In tlie few places 
where this pra 't’ce is still in vogue, 
(^ag), they siy, v. g., lic>naf^ko^e 
aiidjlarkedko we have closed in the 
-breeding giound of the silk-worm?. 
But though the enclosure is now no 
longw u?Cvl in mo t jyarts, th? phra?o 
reiai'ns and is app’.inl t ) (1) the 
breeding gr >nnd of ^iik-worms; 
luma>n ;r-ifa .iiniRCpe, (’Ij the breed¬ 
ing uf silk-worms I liiiiiuniaYalc 
pur^ paeFa oamoa. 

ara tr.n^ with luinain, a? d. o., 

t ' breed silk-wor ns ; I a many may 
stnn I ii the s or in the pi. : lu name 
aratdna or lumamkoe aratanu. The 
prnl. d. o. may or luay uot bo 
inserted : lumemkoe ofajadkoa, 
ara-Q p. v., with lamani as sb j., to be 
bred : nere lumaiiko araotana. 

13. (1) The following very 
strange superstition. The Alundas 
believe that the silk-worms would bo 
harmed if one of tlie following 
words were pronounced on ihe breed- 
ing ground : mandiy cooked rieo, 
kan., a crow^ caiu^ an earthen water- 
put, f.umhiitiy a wasp, oboreere, the 
Indian cuckoo, sakanmauoydk mantis. 

wheo spe.iking on the 
breeding grouud, they i^u^s.itute the 
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fol.owinrf words: pull'i mantli 
tiiaila for kat}^ Jianjnpti for ca[u 
horla for tnmbnf malkhd for ohor- 
cere, ^ar^kafa for sak^tnnalia. 

Those substitutes have no meuuiii^ 
of their own in Muiuhri. It would 
he iritf ro.'tinq* to find whether these 
words havi* boon taken from soii'C 
known lang’naje^ and what tiny do 
mean there. For that m*ght idnply 
that it comes from a otuiiifry wlv're 
silk-worm breodii^g \\as nnkoown, 
.and that iho I\luudas heli ve lhal 
on that very a.eeonnt the silk worms 
do not understand it. Tills aq;ain 
might imply that lh/3 insect^, hlids 
and animals of a given oonntrv <lo 
iindoistand the language ?p 'kmi hy 
tlio men of that country. KdJ^kdfa 
is derived from the Sad, /eddkafa 
and handupa means a gaper. 
(2) the saying : gara cl ara, abbre¬ 
viated from : gura tol cl lumam ora. 
To dam up a river or to breed silk- 
w’orms are entrt'prises in wdiicli one 
is u' ver sure of success. 1 fence the 
plnase is used of on t rep rises in 
wbieli success is doubtful : it is like 
drawing an ('rabankment acioss 
a river or like breeding silk-w^onns. 
Instead of this^ they aho use the 
phrase, gora ci ora, it is like sowing 
paddy on a high ground^ or like 
breeding silk-worms. 

ar^ I, sbst., the generic term for 
any eatable leaves of either culti¬ 
vated vegetables or of self-sown 
plants, used by the Mundas as 
potherbs. The term is generally 
added to the specific name of plants 
to indicate that they are u-ed as 


poth ib'. It is however added 
aho io :i few y]’c\nts. wh'hh, wllhiii 
the memory of rum, huve never 


ban so 

us (I. This fort doc<, in 

a 


suggest tliat t/iey loo 

were 

S in 

former times, (vatea by 

the Mund 

;s, t/iougli, by itsdi' alone, 

it d'X s not 

allow ns to dr lu' lli.it 

comlusioM 

: /raiii'tj elintar.y Ivo sidc'a ? 


lavlort' ; k/;;*n/-o sideoh Y kako i; 
eiiad.iua rnnu lao;ilii:i;g do tliey jduede 
th(' to nso it as p »lh' rl s? 

- dln'V d) no! ; Iho leaves uTvi 
(only) n->'d a- in dlol.ae 
TI. lull’s, t (> cul t i\vogetahh's : 
nikii bihiiin' khhhko (j riio/bitlo, 
!>v., (1) to 1 JO oiilllv.ittd as 
ve:M‘kiLlos: TKMdei k.l ororoo, 

ao(cgo omonoi. (.^) of self-sown 
potherbs, to he plentiful : ne sirma 
suben biikore khhb oraalcDru 

N B. Arq oceurs abo as syn. of 
sakani, leaves, (1) assbj,t.: neara 
jomoa c: ka.? Do thc'y use the leaves 
of this as ]]othorh V (i) in the ad¬ 
verbial form orqfe : liea arateko 
jomoa ci date? Do they cat the 
leave.s of this or tlie tuheas ? 

The IMundas hive no real liorti- 
eulture. iNlany of their huts Iiavo 
imleod a small licdged-in plot> a 
Inikri, at the back, hut the liitio 
cultivation tli.at takes place there 
docs not deserve the name of liorti- 
culturc. Although all JCnropeaii 
vegetables grow at least as well in 
Chota Nagjjur as in Euiope during 
tlie winter months if properly 
w'atcTcd, the Mundas liavo, up to 
date, not yet taken to their culti¬ 
vation, because their poverty decs, 
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as a rule, not allow them to sink 
the necefsary wells nor to provide 
effective hedges to protect the 
vegetables against fowl and especi¬ 
ally against goals. The chase, 
even in those parts wliere there is 
some forest left, yields no longer 
anything worth mentioning. The 
annual general hunts are kept up 
only because they are surrounded 
with the halo of a primitive custom 
and because it offers some satis¬ 
faction to the hunting passion 
which has not yet died out in the 
race. Nor can they afford to slaught¬ 
er cattle, goats, pigs and sheep 
to provide anything like a regular 
meat diet. The only meat they 
get, is that of decrepid old buffaloes 
and bullocks dying of exhaustion 
or disease, and the flesh of tho 
fowls, goats or p'gs tliey are obliged 
to sacrifice either by ancient customs 
or by the order of the dcord, the 
professional witch finder. Tliey dig 
no tanks, like the Hindus, and 
rivers, riedi in fi&h, arc few and far 
between. True, they are passionate¬ 
ly fond of fish, and their dexterity 
in knitting nets and making fish 
traps of all descriptions, seems to 
show, that at some former time they 
must have lived in places where fish 
abounded. But the limited cpian- 
tities of small fry they draw from 
tho streamlets of their hilly 
country and from their flooded 
rlce-fieHs cannot be reckoned among 
their stample food ; they are hardly 
sufficient to offer an occasional 
addition to their scanty daily meals. 


The wf rst of all is that there are very 
few Mundas now adaye, having 
enough of good rice-fields left, to 
supply them with a dec nt nreal of 
cooked rice for every day of the 
year. A large proportion of families 
cannot even reap enough on their 
wretched patches, to give every 
member a meal of rice for two 
months. 

Oil what then do these poor people, 
subsist ? That was the question I 
very often asked myself, when I had 
got a char insight into their real 
state of de-tiliition. This made me 
conceive the plan of getting to¬ 
gether a complete list of all the 
wild plants of which they eat the 
leaves or flowers or roots and tubers. 
I liave already stated that Kev, Fr. 
("avdon, during one of the late 
f.iiiiines, had made a list of some 80 
such plants. Itcv. Fr. Van Fmelcn 
has not only completed that list, 
but also added to nearly all the 
names the botanical terms, so that 
any ethnologist, intending to follow 
up this matter, may now compare 
the plants eaten by the Mundas, 
with those consumed by other Abori¬ 
ginal races, and also compare . the 
names given to them by the Mnn- 
das, with those used by other 
races. Very probably such a com¬ 
parison will be of advantage to 
comparative philology as well as to 
ethnology in general. Further¬ 
more, the list throws a new liglit 
on tho means of subsistence, primi¬ 
tive man found in tho abundance 
of food offered to him by nature 
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before he took to agriculture. 
Perhaps some chemist will some clay 
find the matter intcfCsting enough, 
to examine all these leaves, flowers, 
roots and tubers, to determine 
exactly their value as food stuffs- 
Finally the list puts into a very 
clear light the part women played 
more and more as food suppliers in 
times and places, where the regular 
yield of the chase went on decreas¬ 
ing. Even nowadays little girls 
between the age of G and S years 
know more about eai.ihle plants than 
mostgrown-np nn'ii in Cliota Nagpiir. 

Short descriptions of the jilants 
contained in the followii g list are 
given under the name of each plant 
as it Occurs in the alphabetical 
order. 

I. Wild tubers, conns and roots 
used as vegetables : 

3, ha'eai^savgiif /nort^ artiy Dio- 
scorea pentaphylla, Linn. var. 
Linnaei ; Dioscoreaoeac. 

2. bed a [her a) sn h usn i^gid, 
Hibiscus cancoilatus, lloxb.; Mal¬ 
vaceae. 

3. bundnsa sai^y Curcuma aromatlca, 
Salisb ; Scitamineac. 

4. burusa7^ga, Dioscorca sp. 

5. cei^goTodsai^gay birJcnndarny 

]iarakaia<^ar, Zehneria iimbellata, 
Thvv. ; Cucurbitaceac. 

G. dudi(duri)sa^ga, Dioscoroa 

mimmularia, var. belophylla, Voigt, 
(sp ), Dioscoreaceae. 

7. (leresat^gay DIoscorea sp. 

8. dihuasoi^gety /cundavisai^gaj Cero- 
pegia hirsuta, W, and A. ; Ascle- 
pUdaoeao. 
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9. edelsaiQgay (root of young edei 
dam) Bombay malabaricura, DC., 
Malvaceae. 

10. hadxy hirJiaday boj^ga/orena] 
riesmonium margaritiforum, Schott.; 
Aroidcao. 

11. ^taradbo, Dio'^^corca bfilbifcra, 
Linn. var. piilcliella ; Dioscoreaceae. 

12. JioccUy hocon, IMomordica 
dioiea, Roxh.lj Cucurhitacene. 

13. ilaUids'aj^gay /lasrar (/tasarad) 
sa/^gUy Iiurif^ arVy Dloscoia'a peuta- 

1 phylla, Liiin. ; Dioscoreaceae. 

ik ja( a ! K^ga, Iiurir^ anc, Dios- 
e irea pentaphylla, Linn.; var. 

KuiiiphiDloscoieaceae. 

15. kcusaj^gay /edeadsa i^ga^ Curcuma 
Amada, Koxi), ; Scit.iininoae. 

Id. ktfjy ofckiia (core of rootstock) 
riiomiix acaulis, Harn ; ralmt'ao/ 

17 . Icttlitl-dariLy Hofaaniy tirlha i^griy 
Dio^cor^'a alata, Idiin. ; var. rubella, 
Diosennaiec :n\ 

18 . /cdcnsaniy Colocasla lintiipiorum,"', 
var. nympliaeifolia, Lndl. ; Aroi- 
dcae. 

19. knkiiisai^gdy ')nara?,^ nrii^ Dios- 
corea anguina, Koxb. ; Dioscorca- 
ccac. 

20. kuJu'^ahgay Die oerca dacmona, 

Koxl). ; 1) io.se orcaCLac. 

21. Icidvmid^gay Dioscorca aoulcata," 
Linn. ; Dio.seoreaeC'ae. 

22. mnriu^ Dioscorca Ilamiltoni, 
Hook f. ; Dioscoreaceae. 

23. marar^ Jeesari, Scirpus grosflus, 
Linn. f. ; Cyperaccae. 

2k otof^^ai^gay onotot^ ilios- 

corea nummularla, Lamk.; Dios- 
coreaccae. 

25 . ramhra^a^gOf lirnimbray tona^^' 
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haraif hirhuflty Vigna vexillata, 
Beoth ; Papillonaceao. 

26. saleasay^ga, Dioscorea alata, 
Linn.; var. purpurea, Dioscoreaceae. 
N.B. The following are always culti¬ 
vated. 

]. adCy ^Zingiber officinale. Rose.; 
Scitamineac. 

2. ably Solanum tuberosum, Linn.; 
Solanaccae. 

3. dd{da/ia)^?/bi, Brassica caulo- 
rapa, Crucifer le. 

4. dd{da/ia)iuii, Bxasslea sp. (the 
Rutabaga). 

5. dud/itaaru, joroe- 

sai^ga, Dioscorea alata, Linn., 
Dioscoreaceae. 

6. hatikataarn^ Dioscorea alata, 
Linn.; var. globosx, Dioscoreaceae. 

I. jfUtTu, Dioscorea bulb:^ l.ian.; 
var. cris])ata, Dio coreacoao. 

8 . oIjorsa^^f/>i, golasai^gaj sai^ga^ 
Ipomaca 13a!atas, Lhmk.; Convul- 
Yulaceae. 

9. o/, had a, Amorpliopballus 

campanulatu^, ; Aroideac. 

10. 2^caju^ Allium copa, Linn.; 
Liliaceac. 

II, picki^ a form of Colocasla anti- 
quorum, Scott.; Aroideae. 

12. o'aahri, Allium sativum, Linn.; 
Liliaceao. 

13. raUi^fdaarUy Dioscorea sp. 

14. sai^gaedely edeha^^ga, ranuedel^ 
]Matnhot utilissima, Pohl,; Lupbur- 
biaocae. 

15. sasai^y, Curcuma longa, Linn.; 
Scitauii^ieae. 

16. snni, (a) Alocasla indica, Scliott.; 
Aroideae. (b) A.locasia acuminata, 
Sebott. (c) Alocasia macrorrhiza. 


Sebott. (d) Alocasia cucullata, Schott. 
20. itLkaarUy Dioscorea fasclculata, 
Roxb.; Dioscore*aceae. 

II. Wild plants used as potherbs : 

1 . harai^guara, 

2. babila, Argemono mexicana, 
Linn.; Papaveraceac. 

3. hkatuaara, Chenopodium album, 
Linn ; Cbenopodiaceae. 

4. 'bilaiarq. 

6 . birhaday liadfty bot^r/ajorena 
(petioles) Plesmonium inargarlti- 
ferum, Schott.; Aroideae. 

6 . birkunduruy ce^gorod^rtT^ga, hira- 
kata'&ary Zihueria umbellata, Tbw.; 
Cucurbitacoae. 

7 . bororarq^ masurialasady lo'^oi^ma^ 
siiria, pirimaHiiriay Smithia gem ini- 
flora, Roth.; var. cotiferLa, B^k ; 
Dapiliouicene. 

8. biulhiwukuri, Vitis aur'culafc.a, 
Roxl) ; Ainpelldeae. 

0. hiirumad or binnad, (^shoots) Den- 
drocalamus strictus, Noes.; Grani- 
neae. 

10 ca/iondd [ca,on}ra., ctkonbx) arq^ 
A. harlf^ : (i) Cassia tora, Linn ; 

Cacsalpinioae. (b) Cissii obtusi- 
folia, Linn. B. mara?^ (a) ('assia 
occidentalis, Linn. (b) Cassia 
Sopbera, Linn. 

14. cannaniarqy Cleome monopbylia, 
Linn.; CappiridciO. 
l.'». Cit^oDiarq, (a) iMarsilea minuta, 
Linn. Mars'I aocae. (b) Marsilea 
cpiadrlfolla, Linn. 

17. caidiarq, litpuarqj toro^arq^ 
Aorua lanata, Juss.; Amarantac^ac. 

18. cidriarq, liurii^ demdemy Sagit- 
taria sagittifolia, Linn.; Alismaceae. 

19. cokearq^ Hydrocotylo asiatica, 



T^inn.; Umbellifera^^ 

20. cufulutur^ 

hiirlij Ipomae:i criocarpn, Br.; 

Convolv uiaceae. 

21. (Ichtanjj dclkaarq, ^Melocliia 
cor-'Loiifoli Liun.; Stcrculiac'ao. 

22. demAe. trq Monooljoria va^:i;i- 

nalis, I ivsl.; Xyr:<l( ae. 

2*3. fj >t'cin 'll, tjarundiarq^ Alt; ‘ni- 
anlliPni scs-ilis-, Br.; Am uaiitav’e-jt'*. 

2 k i'<io rq^, qn'Lui rq^ n,A!iq^ Po!y- 
^ 01 .um bailaUim, Ijiun ; BoIni^ou- 
acfao. 

2 5. ijAihiyqj L.'ucis luoll’rsima, J 
AVa!: ; T'-ibiat ie. 

2(3. r/oi.iiaarq, L aa-a ra, SpriMye;*.; 
Labiat.io. 

27. Itar^'iiyq, hiinuyq^ Blvi Ir j)^- 
ent ri Ajraii-;, C.bboby; (5) . vol vul:i- 
ceae. 

2^^. JiLitylaiitay VjC)xy^\K^:w<. capsulari^^, 

Linn ; Tili lOt ae. 

29. here)!j hoccHy Jiocnn, Aln’iiorulo.. 
dioica, Rjxb ; Cuourl):laeeaa. 

^9. jaiuhiu'urqy (inny j)i\)ve to 
tbo same to/hn^/d/fayq)* 
b 1. J a u n m / ep a ra yq , A m; i r a n 1 11 s 

spinosu^:, Linn; ,\inarantac(‘ac. 

^2. incroni'iied, /x.iidj u , 

jjiojind yiy Li unsti f^r/d, JNlukla sC ib- 
rella, Ani.; Cucuib.t;iei a.‘. 
o:5. hfnniayq, Ipomaca rcptans^ 
Poir ; Convolvulaoeae. 
oL I’a.iaarq, Justi«Ja qninqiican- 
gul.ilis, Kocn.; Acanthactac. 

^35. /c^cQtyqy (a) fJoerhavia rcp^ns, 
L.nn., vai*. pr.)Cii:i.bens i'-jctagi- 
r\?' c. b) ibe same, var. diffusi. 

J37. kn’aeirq, kiiUiAjaaay /cnhie^jus- 
kidypirliniuiii, Einiba gcncbiCclia, 
DC.; Coropositae. 


3S. kfifjnffyyyq, 'piirUy juinitasadj^ 
kd yd it n id lid m /} yi la '^a </, S phacraii- 

tlius In<lious, Tnnn ; (/Oinposi ’o. 

'39. lypyy aiq^ Aniannitns Blit- 
urn, Linn., v.ir. olmacoa, A n iranta- 
1‘Cae. (b) Ainaranlus giUL^vtieus, 
Linn., var. tri.^ii^. (*'; Ainaranfus 
inano/x^tanns, Linn. 

•1-2. li,.^id,ii\p Tjininorbil.a gn i.)!- 

('Id 'S, Scr<'pipil' 'I.u'ae. 

■ 5 . ),?tqiyq C3M! oil.s crid^.ita, 

'bnl( ; vAunni ‘Miru < v\ 

i'. d'ftd iil'j )h'/yq, I'qtiq, i/'/iilirq, 

)/ ') i)III hf t'd-i yii y ("!'I ih/I' a y Cl *1 i kd "I , 

pt Anud nlcdiii, ol rl a a ya, Scopu-'a 
dulei^, Linn.; Sej-'plinbii’innat'. 

}yi a yq k if ,/:j y i p in uji a n it a yq , 

AL'IIuy.'i stiici Lfnii ; I'b’t’oi b'a’. 

{ I'vJ i/in,,ir^ C’lnnain, vlsv'C'^r, 

JjMin.; Lapp irt b'a *. 

17 . nhtrci,i yq ViiuM j'U'Ik.y Alurr : 
Ap D‘"yuaccMt . 

VS. -y/f'l'diii!)u■ ''jyq, Lcuoa-i (Mavk'd, 

I look ; 1 ^ .bi ila 

19. m uriii layq, r/inmopl’ ..1, cn b ria, 
Bcntb ; Scr. plinl n imoi •. 

50. ti'tii/yqj B.)I\gonnni‘ plohcJuMi, 
11. 13r.; P >lygon n'( ae. 

5 !. /' f/ /■ / / yq , //1 "JI iq d yq , qo m a )i a k i 

liouoas (kphibjoi s, ISprong ; L ibia- 

1 ao. 

. oycctydyl Ijarl'Ji'Ia orist lia, Linn; 
Aeantli n cae. 

5 '3, t yij! j)a! q -pir si kd'an I'dy jmsn 
fjnujaayq, pi yicd f oma } q t hn^c kin yq, 
Oxalis eornieelati, i^inn.; Gera- 
n’a ‘A a 

L»‘l? plyimasnriariij (a) ^lolllotus 
alba, Lamk ; Papilionaceae. (b) 
Cassia abics, Linn.; Caesalpinieac. 
50 . pirippa/uarq, tcnuL 



folius. Cav.; Liliaceae. 

%7. puia77iarqy Gnaplirvliiiin IndlcurD; 
Linn.; Compositae, 

58. sarai^patai^arqy laritaarq^ hasa- 
aYQy Dicliptcra micranthes, Nces; 
Acantliaceae, 

59, sunJcataarQy siwJcantuarQy Anei- 
lema spiratum^ E. Br; Commclina- 
ceae. 

CO. sirnitiarq, Celosia argentea, 
Linn.; Amarantaceao. 

61. stiirJcady circUi, Achyranthes 
aspera, Linn,; Amarantaceae. 

62 . sugaarq, 

63. siigatorarq. 

64. snlcitripota, Polygonum glabnim, 
Willc].; Polygon.tceao. 

65. ioaarqy Vtrnonia cincrea, Less.; 
Compositae. 

66. tonai^Tpnuvgaarq, Crotalarla neg- 
lecta, Lamk.; var. neglecta, Papllion. 

67. tona^rahariy loror hor^y hirhorqy 
Atylosla scarabaeoides, Benth.; Papi- 
lionaceae. 

68. ioncO^undupxiarq^ Cyanotis tuber- 
osa, Sclml.j Coramelinaccae. 

69. tonai^utnarq or hdisyamlm- 
riindriy llivea ornata, Choisy ; Con- 
volviilaccao. 

70. nndxipiiarqy Commelina bengba- 
lensls, Linn.; Commelinaceae. 

71. vrlalai^arq <dr goJgolarqy Portu- 
laca olcracea, Linn.; Portulacaccae. 

III. Plants cultivat((i for other 
purposes, used as potherbs : 

1. audj>hdiidfiy Quamoclit pinnata^ 
Be] ; Convolvulaecae. 

2 . aUij planum tuberosum, Linn.; 
Solanaccae. 

S. hudiy YIgna Cafjang, Endl. ; 
PapiUouucc ae, , 


4. huty or rnoro'^jai^y Cicer ario- 
tinum. Linn.; Papillonaceae. 

5. ciniahadaviy Arachls hypogea, 
Linn.; Papillonaceae. 

6 dai^hudi or ddi^ramhray Vigna 
Catjang, Endl.; var. sinensis, Prain; 
Papi lionaceae. 

7. hahoucid (shoots), Bambusa 
vulgaris, Shrad. ;*Gramineae. 

8 . tcle7^gai~‘ 

Hibiscus sabdarilTa, Linn.; 

Malvaceae. 

Jeahdruy Cucurbita Pejo, DC.; 
Cucurbitaeoae. 

10. kalare^ hatiircty PIsum arvensc, 
Linn.; Papillonaceae. 

11. Jearlay karaili, Momordica Cb:t 
rantia, Tnnn. ; Cucurbitacoae, 

12. kesdriy k tnsdn. Lathyrus sativus, 
Linn. ; Paj)ilionaceac. 

13. kunduncj Ceplialandra iiidica, 
Naud.; Ciicnrbitaoeae. 

11. larituy Corcborus olitorlus, Linn.; 
Tiliaeeae. 

15. manij Brasslea Napus, Linn.; 
var. dicbotoma, Crueiferac. 

10. marciy (^ 7 ) Capsicum annuiira, 
Linn.; Solanaccae. (Ji) Capsicum 
frutescens, Linn. 

18. 77ias2ifiy 77iosariy mofioriy mximriy 
Lens esculenta, Moench. ; Papilio- 
naccae. 

19. inaiar^ Pisum sativum, Linn.; 
Papillonaceae. 

20. 77ioro''Cy inoraiy 77iuraiy muro'i^y 
Rapbanus sativus, Linn.; Cruci- 
feiae. 

21. peajiiy Allium Cepa, Linn.; 
Liliaceae. 

22. picki (petioles), Colocasia antU 
quorum, Schott.; Arofdeae. 



23. •piramani^ Erassica campeslris, 
Linn. ; var, sarson, Cruclfcrae. 

24'. rai^ Erassica juncca, Hook f. 
and Thoms ; Ciuciferac. 

25. rayr.lray rainra, Phaseolns 
Mungo, Linn. ; Papilionaccae. 

2G. rasuri. Allium sativum, L’nn.; 
Lillaceac. ^ 

27. stu^gay olorsai^gay golasar^gaj 

Ipomaca Batatas, Tjamk.; CtJiwol- 
vulaceae. | 

28. sarUy (j) Alucasia indica, 

Schott. ; Aroldeao. Aloca^ a 

acuminata., Schott, (r) Alocasia 
macrorrliiza, Schott. (<'/) Alocasia 
cuculhita, Scliott. 

IV. Cultivated as potlicrhs : 

1. asdraarqy Trigonella Focniim- 
grafcum, Linn."; T’a])ilionacoae. 

2. cancur, Lepidluin sativum, Linn.; 
Cruciforac. 

3. (hnlarq, Portulaca olcracoa, 
Linn.; PortulacaC' a«. 

4. (IJtanidy Cor-andnim sativum, 
Linn.; Umhelliforae. 

5 . (laliarq, kokorccohCiy simfjaJifju, 
Cclosla cristata, Linn.; Amar.in- 
taccae. 

C. kuhiarq, {ft) Erassica olerac*‘a, 
Linn.; var.1^)ullata, Ciuciferac. (/>) 
id. var. caulorapa. 

8. naguriipilarqy Hibiscus radiatus, 
Willd.; Malvaceae. 

9 . yiagurilcpcrarqygandkarihperarqy 

arq Icperarq, Amarantus gangeticus, 
Linn. ; Amarantaccae. 

10. palai^kuarq, Spinacoa okracca^ 
Linn.; Chcnopodlaocae. 

qmdcyiaarq, (^e) Mentha sativa, 
Willd. ; Labiatae. [h) Calamintha 
umbrosa, Eenth .) Labial ae. 


13. soay Poucedanum Sowa, Kurz.; 
Umhelliforae. 

11. ufu [ufUy u(ii) arqy{a) EasoIIa 
lubra, Linn. ; Chcnopodiaccac. (/v) 
Easel la alba, Ijinn. 

V. Trees and shrubs of udiich the 
young loaves are used as potherbs : 

1. aniorqy rinidarq^ kd ran ray nnihd, 
ariljiiy Olax sp., ])r(»l)al)ly Olax 
acuminata, dValb ; Obicineae. 

2. hant^ Schleicdieia trijuga, Willd.; 
Sapinuaocae. 

3. fladiiy Gardenia turgida, ll<txl). ; 
Uubi.ieeae. 

4. //e.sw (buds), Fiuus? religlosa, 
Tiinn. ; Urticaceae. 

5. i'joy dried leaves Tamarindus 
indica, Linn. ; Gaesaljunicao. 

(). kafaiartiy scraltarq^ sirliarqy 

kaJifanrq, Adingneria spinosa, Ruxb., 
var. nuillis ; Kub’ac eao. 

7. kujiiriy Ceda^irus panieulata, 
Willd.; Ccla^trineac. 

S. kiitiy (.'rolnn oblongifolius, 
Roxb. ; Enpliorb:ac( ac. 

9. wataariiy Antidesma diandrum, 
Rc.tli.; Fn[)horliiaceae. 

10. murga Moringa pterygosperma, 
Gaertn. ; Morlngcae. 

11. jmhikal (buds), Ficus infectoria, 
Roxb. ; Urticaceae. 

12. rimiJarq^rimilhiriyriinUjdy Olax 

scandens, Roxb. ; Olacineao. 

13. sir^nrqy Eauliinia purpurea, 
Linn; Cae; alpine ae. 

14. tahemniy Uesmonium pulclicl- 
luin, Eenth. 5 Papilionaccae. 

15. tulu^ lulu [g) Mnrus Indica, 
Linn.; Urticaceae. {h) Morus 
laevigata, Wall* 
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VT. Eafcm raw .* ^ 

1. gUrdanday gurkosear (stems), 
Sacchanittr offlc'mafum, Linn.; 
GramincaB. 

2. hetet^aray jjirieteke^ Cr^pis, 
acatlUs', Hdok f. ; Coinpositae. 

3. jojxj (powdeVcd leaves), T?ama- 
rhulus indioa, Lintl.; Caesal pinieae. 

k'ode (whole yovcng plants) Elcu- 
sine Coraoana, Gaertn. ; Giamineae. 

5. kofoJeara, kb[o'eipilarq^ Hibis¬ 
cus cinnabinus, Linn.; MalvacbaC. 

6; hibiarq\ l^rassica oler:ic:*a, Liiln.; 
Cruciforae, and varieties. 

7 . lo^oijhd, Limnophila RoibuVghii, 
O. Do’i; Scrophulari le/ie; 

8. madiik'nn'arq] ci)iihu{d^ cini^nkainy 
pirui/aduk'a'in, koarq^ otckanfafu, 
w€^’x))hmedi'frq^< gdrua)'q^ Fcbpa’ia 
dub is, Linn.; Scr>phu!a^ineae. 

9. pirijojoarq^jf^joaraj inr‘\c'alo)Uarqi 

hMkwrn, pusikafa'arq', pitsigavjii- 
arq, Oxilis cernicUUta, Lihu'. ; 
GerutniabeaC^i 

10. pundi Taint'd' Yigna- Catjaiig; 
En’ill ; Papllionao^ae. 

Vir. Fiouers us6d as* vegetables : 

1. ctgdMi, Se b:‘inii' grabdiflora, 
Pers.; Papilionacbae'; 

2. Luriijiiy liknhinla varlegata; 
Lifin.; GaeFali inii ae.' 

3. ddili] Feronia elepbaiitum, Cor-' 
Tea ; Kutdeeae. 

4*. ddhuf Artecirpus Lakoocha, 
Eb\b ; TJrlica.cie. 

5. go^auclii, Pliimciia aentifolia, 
V oir ; A poC^b^bcae^. 

6. gitrnnda^’ gu^nday * paldnd^y 

Gombrethm deiandram, 
llcxb.; Conibref ace^ie. 

7 . liiiriy Cassia fistalaj' Linn;; 
CacBdl pinieae. 


8. huiafy Tndigofera arborea, Roxb.; 
Papilionaceae. 

9. jirly Crotalarla] juncea, Linn.; 
Papilionaceae. 

10. Cucurfcita Pepo, DC.; 
Cuciirbiiaccae. 

11. koi^ga, hg 2 L\e Cantula, Roxb.; 
Atnarvllid.ieeae. 

12. koT^gnd, M'arsdonia tonacissima, 
W. and A.; Abclepiadac^ae. 

13. laba, Bauhinia retusa, Ham.; 
Caesalpinieae. 

14. madukani (also eaten raw), 
Bassia latifolia, Roxb.; Sapotaeeae. 
lo. miriihiiy lild'iruy Set ban ia 
aegyptiica^, I'ors., var. bicolor, VV. 
and ; PrJp!]ioni(‘cac. 

IG. niunga, Aloringa ptcrygo^perma, 
Gaertn.; I»Ioringe;ie. 

17. rnidarn. Dill uia ].entagyna, 
Roxb.; DillenidCeae. 

18. siT^nrq, Baubinia purpurea, 
Linn.; Caesalpinieae. 

I 10. ioahCiy Holarrhcna antidysente- 
rl.a. Wall; Apocynacoae. 

20. the flcFby calyx oi jefs^gaipUarq, 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, Linn.; Mal¬ 
vaceae. 

21. the fleshy calyx togulh-^r with 
the fruifc oE korko^adarn^ Dillenia 
indica, Linn.; Dilleniac.-ac. 

21. the calyx tube of kifku^andriy 
kocadnCiriy Calonyction rnuiicatum, 
Don ; Convolvulac ae. 

23. the fl’sby partitions of tbo seed 

oi ede^datii^ Bombax mala- 
barlium, DC., Malvaceae, which 
moreovir, as wdl as the fljshy calyx 
of the flowers of the same tree,' are 
eaten raw by children. 

24 . the flowers o£ ambruy amhur. 



a^nl^ruj amrUy Spondias mangifera, 
Wind. ; Aaacardiaceao, are eateu raw 
with salt. 

25. tl*e male flowers oi k'tnfavailaru^ 
(eaten raw by children), Artocarpiis 
intcgiifolia, Linn. f.[; (Jrticaccae. 

afa (Sinh. ari^ to let go, to 
abandon) trs, (1) with a d. o. 

denotin^^ human beings, to louse# 
one’slhold on smb., to b.t go, to set 
free, to dismiss from jail ; cn hon 
alom sabakaia, arnfa'nnr, do not luad 
that child by the hand, let it go by 
itself ; jeliollenae, sahufi ka namjan- 
teko arafnia, (2) with a d. o. deno¬ 
ting cattle, to iinyuko : adrihfii ! 
alum arn/cif^a ! (-1) with a d. o. 

d noting any anim.ils or birds, to let 
run, to Lt liy, to stt frt‘e : en cerd 
arqtninie. (i) with a <1, o. (baio- 
ting inan. os. (<.) to let g*), to let go 
one^s hold (»f : bicaie arq/ccfhi , 
(/;) to shoot au arrow, t-v fire a giin : 
lamlnko itrqkcdu. (')) figiiritively, 
(/) to pardon : orqh^me ncskando, 
(^y) to lower one^s price ; mid ganda 
ijrqtaii^mcy give it to me for one 
anna less. 

arq-n rllx:. v., (I) to free oneself 
from fetter'?, to ext ieato onesedf : 
miad oten.bienale lelkja, jalekatein 
tolireo, gharikadree arnnay we siw a 
juggler whom you might t;e in any 
way, but ho extricated himself in no 
time. (2) to withdraw fr)m the 
dantc, of women : datagrik do:> 
gatlkena, lagajanei i arqiijniia bndi, 
lUi old woman joined tho girls in 
the dan(‘e, getting tiiod she with¬ 
drew. (d) to let go one^s hold on 
sinth. : kotore sabakane taikoua, ’ 


arnnjuneix uiujana, he was holdings 
on to a branch, le(ting-go Jjis hoI(J| 
ho Llljrcm the tree. 
a'p^arq repr. v., to give np the hold' 
two people Irave of lach other : 
opotaiuiiutankiTa. taikena, aina 
teneba imttiRkrra, aparqjanay (liey 
wore ]daying at wr<‘.‘-tling, as soon as 
thou didst arrive they let each other go. 
ara-go p.v-, to he let free, to be dis¬ 
missed from j.iil, to be unyoked, to 
be bt 1 ose, to be paidoi ed. 
a-n-urq wh. y (1) the act of b t- 
ting go, of setting fico, of imyoking, 
of pirdoning. (’) the (lime cl) 
letting nut the g>;its to gnze, io, 
about 4 < f\M. : inerom an n a siugii^ 
leba’a. 

N. JL tho idioms iii wb:(‘h the Words 
<ir ir^ (1 and gonli -tand as d o. 
to firq : 

*1^’ In dances it is on tomary that 
at the end of any \).irtical ir dano') 
the leading g rl in th i 1 n^, i.e., tli;> 
one to tho left side, yields up her 
plac ? and goos.to the last place, i.e., 
to Ujc right side or crul of tlio lino of 
danctrs, sothatctcli girl gets tho 
b ading place, tho a'^ary during one 
d.ince. This r tiring from tho lead¬ 
ing I lace i'? called, (itiar ara or 
atiar arqn : no kuri janao aear kae 
arqcty this girl never gives up the^ 
first ])lac3. 

* When boys and girls of several 
villig sjoin in a common dance, 
thegils of all the villages danoo 
together thro i^hout, wber Tb the 
boys of tliJ diff rCnt villages join 
succ.ssively in tho dance, each set 
for three turns or claiiOB»| gene«^% 
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arabura 

a jadur, a karam and a gena* 
It is this giving* up tho dance to 
the boys of another village after the 
third dance, which is called duraT^ 
ar(iy ltly„ to give up the singing, 
because in the dances it is the boys 
who take the lead in the songs. 

*3® There are two different plough¬ 
ing contracts in use among the 
Mundas : (1) those who have no 
ploughing cattle, are allowed to 
plough their own land for one day 
with the cattle of another man, if 
they first plough the owner^s land 
for two days. (2) Those who have but 
one bullock or buflalo, get the loan 
of a second bullock or buffalo from 
a neighbour, and may then plough 
their own land for two days provid¬ 
ed they plough the land of the neigh¬ 
bour for one day- It is this 
yielding up of either a yoke of oxen 
(or buffaloes) or a single bullock or 
buffalo to another for ploughing his 
fields for one or two days which is 
denoted by the phrase,^ ura. It 
may be used with or without ind., ^o. 
gQali araala or goali araca. 

The same phrase is also used with 
the meaning, to give others also an 
opportunity of joining in a conversa¬ 
tion or of putting in a word now 
and again : miad batabata burial^ 
plliatele hijylena, anjdo goali kae 
araia. 

arabura (Sad. Jiarlardek ; 11. 

harbarandy to be confused, to 
hurry) f. sbst., the &tr -ss of work, 
the excitement or hurry produced 
by stress of work: araburarate 
okot^lc calukeda okot^le bagekeda. 


afa-CafU 

II. trs. caus., to overwhelm with 
work;: alope araburaia, asiitirteo 
kamika. 

III. trs. to do smth. excitedly,^ with 
the excitement arising from stress 
of work : kamile arahurakeda, 

IV. intrs. iraprsl., to feel confused 
or excited by stress of work : okoato 
O^paita, kamia ? nraburajaina. 
arahura-n rflx, v., to get excited 
over the stress of work : alom ara» 
bnrana I 

arabura^Qf araburab-g P-v., to have 
so much work that one does not 
know where to turn to, to bo over¬ 
whelmed with work : okoaiia. kamU 
sid^. arahiirajanaii^^ I am so over¬ 
burdened with work that I do not 
know with what I should begin. 
arabura, araburatan adv., arabura 
kamito nea soben bagraojaua, all 
this was spoiled because they worked 
too hurriedly, 

ara-cara 1. sbst., a time of remiss¬ 
ness in watchfulness; aracara kae 
namkcda enamento nir kae darijana. 
II. trs., to leave smth. unguarded 
for a moment: kumburu horo tola- 
kanrc, sipaiko kako aracaraia. 
aracara-n rflx. v., same meaning 
but used only with an adverbial 
modification of place : ne bon apute- 
ta kae aracarana, this child dpes 
not lose sight of his father for 
a single moment; barud doakant^ 
sipaiko kaki aracirana, soldiers 
will never relax their attention for 
a moment near a powder mngazine. 
aracara-Q p. v., to be left unguarded 
for a moment: misao kae arae^zra- 
jana^ 
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af^-dll I. sbst., want of exercise, 
want of work : nekan arndilie iiriko 
borearoa, by this want of exorcise 
the bullocks lose their fitness for 

work. 

II. adj., a man or animal kept with¬ 
out work or exercise : arndil saJom 
kiridoe kirioa, mendo dekotirc seke- 
rag-ce lagaoa, 

III. trs., to keep without work or 

exorcise : sadoinlalom anjdllta. 
arndil-en rflx, v., used idmly. of 
sick persons, not to lake care of 
themselves, to neglect the prescrip¬ 
tions : ba^utau horo raiiujiara 

^usarbasar sobena hesgo liobaotana, 
mendo a^gee arqdi'enlana, clkacale 
oro ? We have’'got all the remtdies 
for the sick man, and he is well 
looked after, but he neglects the 
prescriptions, what can we do ? 
arqdll-Q p. V., to be kept without 
work or exercise : no uri turi can- 
dyt^etcc \arqdilana . 

aradu var. of aduru, 

* ar^-giri trs., to set ploughing cattle 
free from work for a long time. {Z) 
to give up or to lose oner's authority 
over smb. : ne hon ciQ^gaapukiiai, arqgi- 
ritqia. In this meaning it is a syn. 
of sdjaU 

arqgiri-n rflx. v., to withdraw one¬ 
self from all authority: ne hon 
arqgirivjana^ jetaea kajire kae 
scsena. 

orqgtri~Q \}, v., to be beyond control, 
to care for no authority. 

trs., to let go, to set free 
without caring what happens after¬ 
wards, i.e., in circumstances in which 
further care is necessary : babas^tc 
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urimeromko a lorn arqgodkoa, do nOt 
let cattle and goats without super¬ 
vision near paddy fields ; kuadfiTa^ra 
haear alom arqgodca. 

V., each to give up 
the liold one has of tlie other : 
tltlre snpahkotc raj aoaakankirak 
taikena, taromte arqgopodjancikir^ 
trirsandau jana, citeliing hold of 
each other’s hands they were pulling 
in opposite directions, flicii suddenly 
h‘tting go their hold, both fell on 
their hacks. 

P- be left without fur- * 

thor supervision, to he let go wdthout 
care of tlic consequences, 
ardgom var. of argo)n^ atargom. 
arflgu argu (T. iiakl'ii, to let 
down) I. Ir^., (1) to lower, to take 
down, to let down ; tile tebagolcka 
ariigiilan?, ( 2 ) flguratl v(dy, to 
lower ono^s price : mod bar takain 
aragnlcrr honaiya, if thou wiit to 
lower thy ju ice by one or two rupees ? 
arngn-n rllx. v., to Ut oneself down 
by m{aus of some contrivance, to 
come down, to descend ; pagatc 
ardgunmc \ bnrnateko araguntaua. 
N. B. The idiomatic saying always 
used in the catj ceremony to con- ♦ 
gratulate the mother on her safe 
deli\cry : roro darurc dr<da?i tax- 
ken'i hugiicliutee (^ydgujana, the 
one who had olimbed a dead troo 
has safely come down. A danger¬ 
ous task, this, bccauso dry or 
dead branches break so easily when 
one treads on them, fCoulcTthis bo 
in any way connected with the 
German, nieder/commen^ to bo 
delivered of a child ?) 
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a-p-arjffu rixpr. v., to help each 
other down a di(fkulfc Jcfcent: huaisi,- 
nehii3^ aparaffujana^ they helped 
e.ich other down the steep. 
ard(jn-n p. \%, to be loweiv d, taken 
dow'n, letdown ; kec^ ailri nrdguca* 
baoa. (2) of prlois, to he lowered ; 
to become less: ir^lipU caOlifr;. 
gonoA ardgnua, 

a-n-ardgn vib. n., (1) the act of 
lowering, j»us'i3i, anardgvte kte^ 
ka cabajana, one day’s removing dll 
not sulKcj to get down all the 
tiles. (2) the manner of taking 
down ; the quantity or extent to 
whiLli things are taken down: 
kiintarako ann rdgv.ko aragukoda, 
kdle jomcabadarijan i. (3) the 
things taken down : neado tisiia, 
onardga ci hola a77ai\igu? (t) 
a slope, a descent; Jioruanardgufa 
tai3^g!lem. 

anardgu-7'anakah cpd. vrb. n., ups 
and downs, undulating country, 
or part of such country ; aleta 
anardguranakah betekan mena. 
N. B. Both this cpd. and anardgu 
are used in the p. v.: entare a7iard^ 
guaJeana ; bnrudisumra bora janao 
aiiftrdguranakaboa, in hilly coun¬ 
tries roads go always up and 
down. 

II. Ardgu is affixed to other prds. 
with an adveibial function and is 
then generally to be rendered by 
down, right down : batiardgu^ to roll 
dowti; hia'a-K^ardpu, to throw down; 
omardgUy to hand down. 
ardgunlea instrumental noun, any 
appliance vised for descending, v. g., 
a ladder, a bamboo, a rope* 


arala (Sad.j I. sbst., a kind of 
fever in cattle ; araia naTiakj},Te uri 
gofa horiri0 3 loboi, lol > hokaikanreo 
barsii3kapirna katae laia^grao i, if a 
bullock gets the araia fever, its 
wh )le body gets hot, and even after 
the fever has ceaseJ, it will remain 
lame for 2 or 3 days. 

IT. intis., to get araia fever, is used 
either in the dft. prst. of the a. v. : 
araiatanaCy or in the p. v.: araia* 
Qtanae) araiaakanne, 

N.B. Ths peculiar te=^t the Mn ida? 
use to see whether a bullock with 
the symptoms described al)()V(', is 
suffering nallyfioin this fc V( r, or 
from a snake-bite : niiad uri gofa 
hoT no3 loloik .nrj, bi^jo hor >k3 
hormora u^ko tud’ekaea, rabalte 
tuloredo biia, bujkiako menen, 
rabalte ka tudoro, araiataaaeko 
menea^ when a bulluck gets hot over 
his whole body then people who 
know bow to sweep away snake 
poison, try to pull out some of the 
bullock^s hair, if it come out easily, 
they say that a snake has bitten it, 
if it do not come out easily, they 
say that it has fever. 

arai-baraf var. of ada'ihadai. 
araTa darala, araI>daraT I. sbst., 
weakness, feeblenes-, of men and 
animals : araUlarairate nekan kaini- 
ko kao daria. 

II. adj., (1) weak. Also used as 
adj* noun : araidaraiko*>e paljan- 
kami ku cala&oa. (2) idrnly. of 
beams, not string ienbughl 

III. intrs., (1) im’prsl., to feel weak : 
araidafaijg>ina. (2) prsni., to bo 
weak ; araidaraifanz^ 
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<ir<ii(1apii-g p. V , to bcronie weak. 

<7r nidarai arn id iraige nrn id f rai(a 
aJ V. : arnid'jra'itan atkaijaii'ia. 
ardjaS var. of arjdO. 
arLkata^ arkata (Sad. avkatlia) (I) 
sbst., a rafter. 

II. adj., instead of a}\\kd(a> ehan, 
suitable for a rafter : arakata daralo 
nam Larafani. 

III. trs., (o make rafters of : nc 
darnpe /irkitsicd jaAe^ii i ? Will 
you use this tree as a laftn* or as 
a ridge-pole V (2) to ]ait on rafti rs ; 
ora eiminaiakpe afAkataakada * IIviw 
many raCtirs have you j)ut on jour 
house ? 

arkntd-n p. v, to ho iii'ida into a 
rafter : boniKr nam Ion darn nykafa- 
ak'iii a 

N B. Idmly. nnd al-o in songs, 
ardkefa is used to denote the rib-^ of 
men : no dasi nc orare (n\ik>tfa barii 
au'a, nndoo ]m]ui3ipu!nuotana, tlii.s 
servant brought oii’y his ribs to this 
^ouso, now he is getting qude 
plump; Hasareg, arkata^ liasar *a 
seneor, kaii^ taini, Ne ha'^aorgro 
kairsk taiaa ! (My) rib-s arc made of 
elay, (my) muscles aro of clay, 
I shall not remain. In this house 
of cl«y I shall not remain (Song). 

*ln the frannework of a Mumlari 
kufc, tho rafters as well as every other 
piece of vrood, is rounds Such as it 
oamee from the forest, or is, at most, 
6n^)erfieially shaped by means oE art 
adze, (PI. XXXIX. 5.) This as 
well as a primitive chisel, are the 
only carpent er’s implements known 
to the Mundas until (piite recently. 
Xh^y are found in each bouse, since 
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every )Munda i^ Ins own tarpenter. 
At its th ckcr end the raft r has a 
squaie liole clji'oili d through it, so 
as to ahow a wo jd.n peg, ahonfc an 
inch in diamelf'r, to tlirongh 

and protrude about or un Icr- 
neatli. This peg form? a kind of 
iiO')k with the raftjr i)V meins of 
which llu? 1 itt r hang^ ti the ri Ige- 
])ole. In th ' inn.u' angle form d by 
tills peg and the raftd', the latter 
b scoop d out a little so ti sit 
propelly on i-l e r.nind rlilgc-pole. 
The trins\’('rse laths, i:eneiall\ lou! d 
bamhoos of the ibiAn r kfnl, or 
split bamhoos of the larger k’nd, aro 
tied to the rafters by mean.s of 
rnrm^ jilirc.s, which are verv .siioiig 
and Ii^hhig. The art of making 
iron nails h:’s nev(‘r het n practised 
hj^ the t!u‘ Muudari sroiths. 

arandi (may he the eonsitive a 
and the II. nnidi, worn in : the pro¬ 
viding ano'.lier or oiKself with a 
wife) I. shst., marriig(‘. Idiis 
word lias a much wider mianing than 
tlie Engl , m iiriage : it denotes not 
only the marriage rite itself, but also 
all the eero.nonies of it and #11 tho 
preliminary arrangements and cer5- 
inonic'^, which g/merally arc .spread 
over whoh; months or years. Hence 
it connotes many more actors than 
the brido and groom, viz., all tboso 
who liavc a word to say in the choice 
of a bride and those who act a part m 
the cere mo Ilia'S. This fact influciiccs 
tho de facto meanings of tliO rQx., 
and the repr. v., arandin and apa^ 
randi, and tho nouns of agency 
arandiki^ aud arandiko. 
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II. trs., (1) to arrange and perform 
the marriage of a young man, in 
cntrd. to to give a girl in marri¬ 
age ; ai\rilo arandiia, (2) to take to 
wife, to marry a woman. N. B. 
This meaning seems to have only 
recently got into use, perhaps be¬ 
cause people heard it used generally 
missionaries not perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the language. The 
Mundas generally say, kuri do^ to 
establish as wife (In one^s house), or 
kuri aUy to bring a wife, to fetch a 
wife. »These 3 words must be care¬ 
fully distinguished from kuri adei\ 
Ader Is used for the Engl., to drive 
in cattle, hence the phrase hurl 
ader implies a certain amount of 
contempt : it means, to take a con¬ 
cubine, to take a woman without 
going through the usual preliminary 
ceremonies and marriage rites. 
Unions of this kind are considered 
altogether illegitimate ; Munda 
kuri cl U ratal, kurlm ar an dll {a ? 
Hast thou married a Munda girl or 
an Oraon ? (3) among Christians 

it has^ome to mean, to perform the 
Christian marriage rite in the church, 
to bless a marriage : Torparen padri- 
gomke arandikedJii^a, 
arandi-n rdx. v., eqvlt. to arandi 
ri]ca 7 i,\\.o let oneself get married in 
the legitimate manner, to submit to 
the .usual preliminary coi'emonics 
and marriage rite : a randinakii^ ci 
ka? 

a-p-arandi repr. v., (1) to get mar¬ 
ried in the usual way : aparandia- 
kanakii^, they arc married legiti¬ 
mately. (2) of families, clans or 


races, to intermarry : mod kilirenko 
kako ajparaudia^ members of 
the same sept do not intermarry; 
Urai3i,ko otq Mundahonko kako 
ajparandia. 

arandt-Q p. v., to get married 
legitimately; kakii3i, arandiakana, 
enkage kurii aderak.aia, they are not 
married legitimately, he is keeping 
her as a concubine. 

a-n*amndi vrb. n., (1) the act of 
getting married: misa anarandiie 
inia jugu senojanaj he got married 
only once in Lis whole lifetime. 

(-) the number of marriages per¬ 
formed : padrigomke anarandii 
arandikedkoa, inusita^rcge api hisi jurii 
arandikedkoa, the priest blessed a 
great number of marriages, in one 
single day he married sixty couples. 
arandin{j arandionj^ noun of 
agency, the man or woman who gets 
married *, draudinu the minister 
who blesses a marriage. ^ 

arandika^ the bride and groom, 
the marrying couple. 
arandiko all those who take an 
active part in a marriage and its usual 
ceremonies, also particularly, all those 
who take part in the bridegroom^s 
marriage procession: arandiko 

auriko urui 3 ,oa, the bridegroom's 
procession has not yet started. 
arandiakana, arandiakantea sbst, 
Itly., that which belongs to the 
state of having got married, the 
conjugal act, the consummation of 
marriage. 

N. B. Arandi means blessing in 
the following cpds: orqarandi^ 
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kudarandij uliarandi. By tlieso tUo 
Mundas denoto the pratishta 
ceremony performed for Hindus 
or binduized IMuiidas by a Brabmiu, 
\vlio thereby blesses a newly built 
house, a newly dug well or a recently 
planted grove of mango trees. 

* The monogamy of the !Mundas 
and oth-r aboriginal races is one 
of the most intorctoting ethnological 
facts: Up to the appeiraiua^ of 
Edward AVesterinarclv's of 

Jliinian Mariittgc in ISdl^ universal 
evolution isls aoc(-])iod it as a 
scientifically estabbshed fact, that 
monogany was one of ilio In'glicst and 
Ihci'cfoi'o la-t stages in human cvolu- 
lion. Since a closer observation of tlio 
surviving aboriginal races has .shown 
these to be strict monogamist^, the 
former sclentifisally established 
fact had to be remotlellcd eo as to 
accommodate ftsclf to the newly 
discovered historical fact. And so 
it came to pass, that tho.se who 
formerly wanted us to believe iliat 
monogamy was evolved out of poly¬ 
gamy and this out of promiseuity, 
now say, that monogamy was of 
course the natural state of primitive 
man because the anthropoid apes are 
monogamous. This new theory is 
as simple and as plausible as that 
which it is destined to supersede : 
In Westcrmarck^s first chapter 
marriage is defined as a more or 
less durable connection between 
male and female beyond the mere 
act of propagation till after the 
birth of the offspnng. Then wo 
are told that tracer j] this are found 


among the Chelonia, that with 
birds it is almost a universal 

institution, whilst among ^lammalia < 

it is rest riotL'd to eortaiu species, 
that hnwever wo iind it, as a rule, 
.among luonkoj’s, ospceially among 
tlio antliropomorphons apes and 
among the raocs ot man. lliis 
loads to the (picstion : Is it tlicroforc 
probable that mavriago was Imns- 
miltod to man from sonm ai-o-liko 
,n-ogenllor and that Iboro never 
w.is a time i \ wbioh it did not 
occur in tlio num'.ui laco tsiii 
tin- antbor mlrn.ts that Ibo answer 
to this qne.-tlon pii siippoi^os a know- 
1 , dgo of tlio eauso to wliieli mariiago 
owes its oiigin, tlio uiiavoidablo 
leads tollho following con- 
elusion: Sixnal impnlso alone 

cannot bcjiliat oiuso. si.ioo, among 
animals it is overiwlioro ro4vioicd 
to a Curiam s'a.'Oii, and i.u.no 
tlioreforc for. o tlio mab s and f.-mal.s 
to remain togotlu r so long. lln 'o 
tore it must bo an indinot, dcvolopwl 
tlirongli the pouoifiil inlluuicj of 
natuial solo. tioii (tlic usual dcui 
ex. wachiaa wliicli jumps every 
chasm). 'I'hoii we are told that 
parental uif.ftlh.n and tho instinct 
wbiob causes mJo and femalo 
to form somewhat dmaldo oon- 
ncctions, aro tho n-iefnl mental 
dispositions wliieli, in all proba¬ 
bility, have been aeijuircd through 
the .survival o£ the tittest. 

So much for tho foundation on 
which the rest of the theory may 
now he built. The only thing'that 
‘ cau bo said to such a reasoning aro 
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a few questions: Where are the 
proofs of these assertions? What 
is really meant by these useful 
mental elements ? Why have these 
supposed causes so entirely failed 
in their effect on the vast majority 
of the Mammalia ? 

The second chapter disposes of 
a difficulty : How has the sexual 
impulse, which among animals is 
restricted to certain seasons, become 
constant in man ? Answer: Birth 
statistics show that most babies are 
born even nowadays, at times in 
whioh food is most abundant. This 
is a trace ofithe former periodicity 
of the sexual instinct among primi¬ 
tive man. From this ranch, or this 
little it is concluded that ‘Hho 
periodicity in the sexual impulse 
in our first half hnmvn and entirely 
human ancestors, as well as that 
traco of It, which remains even now 
among civilized men has been 
inherited from some ape-like ances¬ 
tors. The present continuity in 
sexual impulse of man is attributed 
to man^s greater independence from 
surrounding nature, brought about 
by the abundance of food his higher 
civilization offered him. This is 
confirmed by a similar continuity 
ill elephants and other animals 
having always abundance of food. 

In the third chapter he disposes 
of the theory that gregariousness 
was prevailing among Primitive man, 
and Kiainlains that tlio family 
and not the tribe, was the initial 
factor of society. To Darwin^s 
statement, that ‘‘ judging from the 
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majority of the Quadrnmana it is 
probable that the early ape-like 
progenitors of man were likewise 
social, he replies: : But it 

may bo doubted whether Darwin 
would have drawn this inference, 
if he had taken into consideration, 
that none of tho monkeys, most 
nearly allied to man, can be called 
social animals.^^ Tho monogamy 
of the anthropomorphous apes is 
attributed to the following causes : 
the great quantity of food required 
by the individuals, the paucity of 
offspring and the long duration of 
childhood, all of which demand the 
father^s protection in addition to 
the mother's care. With this tho 
frame or skeleton of the new theory 
is ready and allows tho author to 
conclude that human marriage 
appears then to be an inheritance 
from some ap3-bko ancestor.'^ 

To those for whom it is an in¬ 
fallible dogma, that not only the 
human body but also his intellect 
and free will are evolved from somo 
ape-like ancestor, this argumentation 
is of course quite satisfactory, and 
even if, in the course of time, some 
flaw were discovered in it, it would 
only have to be reaccommodated 
once more, since accoixling to them 
the only purpose of ethnology is 
the accommodation of ethnological 
fa?ts to this dogma. But those 
who have not the gift of that faith, 
find in it assumptions, they should 
like to see demonstrated, and 
intellectual difficulties they should 
like to get solved. When they hear 
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of half human and entirely human 
ancestors^ they suppose that tlic 
entirely human ancestor is already 
endowed with reason and free will, 
i.e., a man, such as we know hitn. 
But they should like to be told 
clearly what is meant ' a half 
human ancestor. T \:cm might 
denote an >(]y is already 

PO far d . cis to resemble 

our own i.. all essential features, 
such as erect walk, with real lui nan 
feet, etc., but devoid as yet of reason 
and free will. If so tliey would 
consider su;h beings as mere animals 
with no claim to humanity, because 
deprived of the essentiil charac¬ 
teristics of min. Or is the term 
meant to denote a being with a 
human body but endowed only with 
part of the power of perc:5iving 
relations ? Then they dcelaro them¬ 
selves absolutely unable to under¬ 
stand such an expression. It 
remains an unthinkable thought, 
a contradiotion in terms. 

Then again, tlio evolution, of 
rational man, such as we know him, 
presupposes that that pDC^ss takes 
place exclusively under the working 
of the laws ruling the material, the 
vegetative and the aniiu il processes. 
It therefore implies the evolution 
along these lines or under these 
laws, of the faculty of sonsition 
to that of abstract thought and free 
volition, and therefore the evoLitioii 
of mere sensations into abstract 
thought. What they want to soe 
above and before everything else is 
a clear exposition of the manner in 


which such a process takes 
place. Both the merit and tho 
pride of the evolutionary theory 
in its own sphere consists procistdy 
in the olear exposition of the man¬ 
ner in which bo lily organs advanoo 
from lower to higher forms and of 
the graduil transformations of lower 
into higher species. Why stop 
these brilliant obj('ct lessons so 
abruptly }ust before tint iransfor- 
inatiou which Interests ]' Mod 
infinitely more than all th o 
and replace them there by mere 
assertions wh‘ch can neither bo 
controlled nor oven iinderstiod such 
iJ-s, V gr*, the phrases tint mind 
is but a functioti of ;tho brain 
or consciousness is the other side 
of physiological roa<tLoas taking 
plaiC in the brain 

The real reason of all this vague¬ 
ness and fl)undorlng lies in the fact 
that questions regarling lii.* inn^ r 
nature of tho intelle.it and free will, 
lie beyond tho re mb of the so-called 
natural sciences and can be settled 
only by an introspective a 2 )peal to 
consciou=;riess. 

Coiiscion^noss tells that our 
sensations, i.o, all the modes of 
knowledge which we ac([uire througli 
those bDilily organs we liavo in 
common with tho lower animals, 
aro indissoIuMy emneotod with 
space and tl ■, b oi’uo tliey inva¬ 
riably pres:-.it 1 n- ’vos as quali¬ 
ties of Bomcthlng o/JcadcTl : The 
eye sees only coloured things of 
some shape or another, we hear 
things sounding for a shorter or. 
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longer duration and all our bodiljii 
feelings present them selves to con 
sciousness as affecting some part o 
our body. The same remains the 
case, when our imagination repeats 
or recalls actual sensations. 

But at the side of the sensations, 
consciousness presents us with 
equal distinctness a whole range of 
other modes of knowledge, abstract 
Concepts, perceptions of relations in 
judgments and inferences, as en¬ 
tirely free from the conditions of 
time and space. Already the con¬ 
cepts wo form about our very sen¬ 
sations, such as whiteness, present 
themselves as detached from the 
objects with which they always 
appear united in our sensations; 
hence the name, abstract nouns, 
because extension, shape and dura¬ 
tion are tom away from them. 
’Whiteness such as consciousness 
exhibits it to us, has no longer any 
particular sliapc nor can it exist 
anywhere in tho w'orld except in 
onscioiusncss. Tho whole of our 
life, inasmuch as it.is human, consists 
in an uninterrupted series of 2:)cr- 
ccptlons of relations, and all our 
sciences arc nothing else but the 
result of such perceptions. But the 
perception of even the simplest 
relation is so entirely different from 
anythingpthc sensations present to 
u% that it refuses the apidication 
to itself^ of any attributes or predi¬ 
cates applied to sensations or things 
represented by BOnsations. Tho 
same holds good of our judgments 
and inferences; wo arc conscious 


that they havo neither shape nor 
colour nor sound nor any of tho 
qualities the senses reveal to us. 
Consciousness tells us emphatically : 
I see tljem only as cither clear or 
doubtful or true or false. Again, 
virtues, such as honesty, modesty, 
justice, kindness and their contra¬ 
ries are so many forms of knowledge 
exhibited to us by consciousness 
as being as real as tho extended 
objects presented by sensations, and 
yet so different from them that we 
feel it an absurdity to attribute 
to them any of the qualities of 
those things. What is more strik¬ 
ing still, is the fact that even tho 
attributes of truth and falsehood, 
doubt and certainty do no longer 
hold good of these. Consciousness 
tells us emphatically : I see these 
only as deserving of praise or blame, 
of reward or punishment, in a word, 
as morally good or morally had. 
Though many sharp minds have, at 
all periods of history, tried to dis¬ 
parage this decision of conscious¬ 
ness, mankind continues undisturbed 
to judge all human acts exclusively 
by these standards. 

All our attempts to conceive these 
modes of knowledge as mero evolu¬ 
tions from sensations, by tho sole laws 
ruling our organs of sensation and 
feeling, are foredoomed to absolute 
failure; for that implies that at 
some stage of the process modes of 
rnowledgo essentially connected 
with space, suddenly become, 
without any assignable cause, inde¬ 
pendent of space and assume quali- 
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tics quite incouqiatiblo with these 
we are conscious of in sensations. 
Hero again our co|scioii5ness 
declares categorically that this 
is as unthinkahle, as impossible as 
the attempt of ro])resentiug to our¬ 
selves space without extension or 
a blue virtue or a triangular reason¬ 
ing. But that^ wliich is tlins intrin¬ 
sically in.conceLVablo, cannot bceonu' 
coimelvablo by tlio mere action of 
any.’length of time. It is tlu'nTore 
futile, to postiilato any nnmbir of 
millions or even myrlaJs of years 
as a necessary prcrc(|iiisito for the 
physical evolution of sen.'''0 
ceptions into abstract thought with¬ 
out the intervention of a eaas<j 
distinct from the organs of sensa¬ 
tion. lienee we are obliged to 
almit in our nature a faculty quite 
distinct from that of sensation 
and bodily feelings, or to give 
the lie to the testimony of our 
conseionsness, and tlieiohy thrf)\v 
overboard the validity and value 
of all our knowledge. This latter 
alternative is an absurdity whicli 
the bulk of mankind has always 
waved aside with an impatient con¬ 
tempt, and it will continue to do so 
in spite of all the frantic and often 
clever attempts^ to give a scuiblajico 
of reason to universal scc])ticism 
or to theories necessarily leading 
to It. It will always recognize in 
every human being a splritui^l and 
moral agent, between whom and 
the irrational animal thei^ yawns 
an Impassable abyss. And the same 
abyss exists betwe^'n human mono- 
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gamy and lliat of the apes, whalovi r 
tins m ly be. For the nature of 
monog.iiny is determintd entirely 
by tl;c nioti\es fiom wbieli a ])air 
restrict tlu' e\i rei-e of their gom'va- 
tivo powers to cacli <d]ur. Fut the 
causes*, impelling antliropomoi 2 )hons 
apes to sneli an apjt.nenli mem'gamy, 
as tliey arc', I)y a b \v r< Cc ul obs('r- 
vers, saiil to pvaclise, dilVor in tlieir 
vri'v cssi lice fr()m Ihoro wliic^h 
gnid(' the Abovi;Miu>. TTie l.itli'U 
aie monog.nmms, i undi'd l*y a 
lifelong b( ml freu*! moral meiivj"*, 
vecogniz('d as sueli bv ilu ir loason, 
and snbiniKed to nof, from mere 
2 )]iysical mcessities, but from their 
own free clioiee. Tdir* a])es on the 
contrary, arc admift(’dly, foixad 
to their tem[iorary ioiin of mono¬ 
gamy, by mere ])liy.slcal necessities, 
and even of these they arc not 
reflexively eon scions. Their \vbol(5 
action is m tills, lik(' in all tlieir 
other vital fniietlons, purely insliiie- 
tivc. Ili'iice Weslcnnarekks Uhtonf 
of Human 3layyiai)r, fails to pi’ovc 
that Imman monogamy is a mere 
inheritance fioin soim^ ape-liko 
ancestor of man. It would fail to 
do so even if it were dcmojislralfd 
that the liumnn body is a inero 
natui’al evolution of. s"iao 1 <ovcl’ 
simian or other sjieCH S, 

But the stni-enduus amount of 
intelligent w'oik s]^ent on the book^ 
is not tlieroforo the I<_ss valnahle, 
lJiilmi>;msi'jned i’* ason poIllt^; out 
monog’amy rs the nb al stato' for 
man. Ti is tin reforo both inleresl- 
ing aud iusTru^tiYe to seo lhi>i 
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teaching of re ason (/idorsed also 
by the biological demands of the 
body. 

We missionai’ies have been both 
suspected and openly reproached 
with exaggerating, when we com- 
lained of the deplorable effects 
roiight about by the bad example 
given to Aborigines in so many 
parts of the world by certain 
classes of Europeans. We have 
therefore reason to thank Wester- 
marck for admitting so frankly 
that wherever these simple people 
have lapsed into a low state of 
sexual morality, this is due to the 
examples of those Europeans. 

Together with Darwin, the evolu¬ 
tionists ^of the 19th century took 
great pains to prove, that primitive 
man must have lived in a state of 
promipciiity which shocks the feel¬ 
ings of every normally constituted 
roan endowed with proper self¬ 
esteem. The readiness with which 
their shallow arguments were 
accepted by so many is certainly 
not to the credit of modern 
Europe. It is a real.treat to follow 
Weatermarck in the lengthy but 
able argumentation, by means of 
which he so thoroughly disposes 
of that gruesome fiction. 

His sUtement that polygamy 
arose out o£ the progress of higher 
civilization, amounts to tlie admis¬ 
sion, that a high standard of purely 
intellectual and merely material 
culhir hy themselves ^mt 

-‘cr- r ' ^ t. •. au- 

OuMi it’h'e \N U ’Vi, to SUllK . 
conducive to a deplorable state of ] 


immorality, which, as history 
teaches, has been answerable already 
for the extinction of more than one 
of the most civilized races of the 
world. That on the other band^ 
a high state of morality is compa¬ 
tible with a comparatively low 
stage of intellectual and material 
civilization, is clearly shown by the 
laws and customs regulating the 
marriage of the Mundas. But 
before giving these, I draw attention 
to a fact which is calculated to place 
them in a clearer light. The 
always interesting census reports 
published by the Indian Government, 
and the painstaking publications 
of Col. Dalton, W. Brook and 
other members of the Indian Civil 
Service, give detailed particulars 
about a great number of so called 
castes, whom their physique, and 
their social organization and customs 
point out clearly as non-Aryan, a 
term, which in India is equivalent 
to pre-Aryan, which means cither 
Munda or Dravidinu ihny are 
spread over the wLoie of northern 
and central India in small groups 
from a few hundreds to many thou« 
sands. All of them are more or 
less hinduized and most of them 
call themselves Hindus, although 
many of them be not as yet initiat¬ 
ed into any particular Hindu sect. 
O" these a certain number are 
rllll monogamists. Most of thoso 
who, un or the influence of Hinlu 
doctrine and example, practise 
, ^^ygam\ do openly profess an 
i ' Monogamy and accord 
a speciid respect to the first wife. 
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Among^ the Mirzapur Kols she even 
performs the domestic fneestor 
worship; amon^ the Bhiiyas she 
represents the women of the family 
in social representations, and among 
most she gets extra jewelry. 
Westermarck in his llistorif of 
Unman Marriagej p. 508, states 
that all this appears to indicate 
a transition from monogamy 
to polygamous habits, and 

not vice versa, as is often 
suggested. 

Finally, among the impressions pro¬ 
duced by the sum total of all that 
Westermarck says about human 
marriage as distinct from what he 
calls animal marriage, the strongest, 
and the one which stands out mo^t 
prominently is this, that, among the 
constant and enormous changes ho 
describes, there can bo absolutely no 
question of anything like evolution. 

Natural evolution, so far as it is 
proved to exist in the world of 
plants and animals, always exhibits 
a very slow, gradual progress from 
lower to higher forms of particular 
organs and from lower to liighcr 
species of organized life, brought 
about by the influence of natural 
laws, which, on the one hand gra¬ 
dually perfect forms showing greater 
6tness to survival in the struggle 
for existence, and, on the other hand, 
eliminate forms less fit for survival 
in that struggle. It is this process 
which is’summarily described by the 
phrases, natural selection, and the 
survival of the fittest. A few ins¬ 
tances taken from the book, suffice 


to show, that, in the history of 
human marriage, thoro can be no 
question of such a process. 

I. In Chapter XXIII where ho 
speaks of the duration of marriage as 
defined by him, ho tells us, that tlio 
duration of marriage varies consider¬ 
ably among the different kinds, that, 
according to Brelim, most birds 
pair for life, whereas among {Ua 
i\rammalia, the same pair hardly 
« vor remain toge ther bt'yond one 
year. This short statem('nt, apply¬ 
ing to all birds and all Mammalia, 
except perhaps the antlaropomorph- 
ous apes (as ho puts it) holds good 
through all the iniJlenniuiiis those 
animals hivo been under Iniman 
obsi rvatioii. Here tlien, all that 
sidentitic o])scrvation off(‘rs us, is 
that constancy and apparently rigid 
immntihility, which we naturally 
expect from animals whose sexual 
life is regiilit-'il by mere instinct. 
And what does that same soicuce, 
according to Westermarck, report 
about human marriage during^ tho 
same, or rather, a much shorter 
period ? lie sutus it up into the 
following sentence which 1 iranslato 
from the German edition of 18h;3 : 

Til human marriage we ohservo 
all degrees of duration, from unions 
whieh, thougli legally recognized as 
marriage, do not last long enough to 
deserve that name, to others which 
can only be dissolved by the death 
of one of the partners.^^ ^ And, 
on p. 537, after stating that 
tho reformation and the French 
revolution have freed Europe from 
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tlie do^ma of tire indissolubility of 
niatriag*e by legally allowing di¬ 
vorce under certain conditions, be 
adds that we may not conclude that 
in future divorce may not become 
'more frequent than it is at present 
-in European countries. He confess¬ 
es, that the aversion to marriage is 
on the increase, and tliat, according 
to •Oettingen, statistics show that 
a mere^deslro of change is frecpiently 
the only cause of divorces and 
remarriages of divorced persons. 

This amounts to stating, that the 
difference between men and animals 
in this matter, could not possibly 
be greater, in a word, that it is 
esscnt’al. Hence we must conclude 
that the causes at work among men 
differ also essentially from those at 
work among the other animals, and 
that therefore human marriage differs 
essentially from the so-called animal 
marriage. This is clear evidence of 
a complete break in llio supposed 
evolution of human out of animal 
marriage. 

II. The author takes groat pains to 
enumerate all the merely natural 
causes or incitements favouring the 
lapse from monogamy into polygamy. 
TJiit these causes are by no means 
sure to lead to polygamy. Where¬ 
as in some races they do produce 
that effect, they fail to do so in 
others. This difference of results 
is seen even among members of the 
same rttoe, living clo^e to each other 
under similar circumstances. The 
same hr>hls good of the causes as¬ 
signed for other changes in human 


marriage. Then again their effect is 
different at different periods of his¬ 
tory, Nowhere do the many and corr- 
stant changes in human marriage 
show anything like steady, regular 
curves either upwards or downwards, 
which would result from tho exclusive 
work of tho merely natural causes 
at work in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Here wo are face to 
face with causes which are quite 
incalculable, because they arise direct¬ 
ly out of tho intellect and the free 
will of man. 

III. The outstanding feature and 
the greatest merit of Westermaredv’s 
book is its su'-Cossful attack on the 
then prevailing opinion, that mono¬ 
gamy arose out of polygamy and 
this out of promiscuity. And ho 
brings proofs that tho original 
monogamy was connected with a 
high standard of morality, in other 
words, that it was a monogamy 
resting on mor.al grounds. His in¬ 
vestigations into the natural causes 
of all the changes in liiiinan mar¬ 
riage leads him to state that a 
progress in civilization tends to 
favour polygamy, whereas a still 
higher stage of civilization tends to 
lead again to monogamy as tho 
ultimate end. The book concludes 
with the following passage (transla¬ 
ted from the Gorman edition) : 
“ The history of human marriage is 
the history of a union in which 
women havo gradually gained the 
victory over the passions, the preju¬ 
dices and the selfishness of men.^^ 

Here no trace is left of that 
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wliich is meant by natural evolution. 
An evolution from a perfect mono- 
g'amy to a problematic monogamy 
reached by aberrations with 
no historical continuity in either 
the lapses or the reascents in tlifTer- 
ent parts of ^tho globe, is a term 
without any meiuing. Besides, 
the introduetion of civilization as a 
deciding factor into tlie wliolc pro- 
cc-'s, amoiinfs to the inirodiicliou of 
entirely new causes/ met nowhere 
in the vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms in which alone natural evo- 
hition is proved to exist. It would 
be more correct to say: Th(5 his¬ 
tory of human marriage is tho his¬ 
tory of a union in which the natural 
Causes, whilst b^iniing to certain 
definite effects, are always liable to 
be overruled by that incalculable 
factor which human intoHigonce 
and free will has introduced into 
absolutely all the departments of 
human history. 

Unbiassed reason continues offer¬ 
ing the following solution of this 
whole problem : The sexual impulse, 
destined to secure the continuance 
of the race, is the same in man and 
ill the lower animals. In the latter, 
a wise Creator guides that impulse 
by means of unerring instincts 
which preserves them from sexual 
aberrations running coiinti r to the 
very purpose of that impulse and 
endangering the continuance of the 
species. On man the same Creator 
has bestowed his highest gifts 
reason and free will, and to thes( 
faculties be confided the direction 


f the impulses necessary to tho 
preservation of both the individual 
md tbe race. To have subjected 
dicm also in man to the guidance 
of mere impulses, would have been 
de^truclivo of liberty and ineom|a- 
ible with the dignity of inai/s 
spiritual nature. This dignity 
re(|uircs, that man be Ibe sole master 
of his own dc'tinii's, hi^MIng in lus 
own hands the powi'r of soeurlng to 
hims^'lf the higlu'-t rewards or 
inflicting on Ihmsrlf tho si'verest 
saneiions. Individuals ns well as 
whole races who, by a perverse 
abuse of (heir own reason and a 
despicable weakness of will, attempt 
to tear away theso impulses from 
their sole purpose, in order (o trans¬ 
form them into means of mcro 
sensual pleasures, poison tlio very 
fountains of life. Boili biology 
and history show, tliat sudi are 
always automatieally swept away 
from the surface of the earth as so 
much human refuse, because they 
have tliomsdvos yicIJcil up their 
right to further existence. Tlicy 
have degraded thornsolves into Jielp- 
Icss slaves of Irnpubos which, by 
their very nature, they were destined 
to rule. This‘process is not tho less 
certain because it is often so slow. 

Although this theory is under tho 
severest anathema of universal evo¬ 
lutionism now called monism, it 
remains up to date the only ono 
which offers a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of tho otherwise insolublo 
problems of human biology and 
general history, 
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In the rules or laws I now subjoin, 
the Mundas have preserved a social 
creat'O » of prehistor’o times^ full of 
moral beauty and evincing in their 
essential features and their minute 
details a deep social wisdom. I give 
them as I heard them from the 
Mundas themselves. The Mundari 
texts have been written by an intelli¬ 
gent Munda, Bufus Horo, of 
Mundhu, who learned reading and 
writing in our Mission school. The 
request to write them down was 
addressed to him in a letter 1 wrote 
after I hid been repatriated during 
the war. 

In order to understand them fully 
and appreciate them c )ireotly, we 
must bear in mind, that these regu¬ 
lations ^ ere made in those far-away 
times, in which there was no trace 
as yet of a state organizatlon, stand¬ 
ing outside of, and above the family 
organization, which could have 
efRciently protected individual rights 
and settled interfamilial and 
intertribal disputes. The family 
was the only institution able 
to offer to the individual all that 
help and protection he stands so 
absolutely in need of, and which 
consequently enjoyed all those rights 
over the individual, without which 
an efficacious protection would be 
impossible. By the word family 
I here mean that particular organi¬ 
zation, which the Mundas have 
preserved up to the present day in 
a few typical, unbroken Kuntkatti 
villages that have survived the 
wholesale destruction. In such 


villages all the men are descendants 
of the original founder of the 
village, 80 that all of them are close 
blood^relations. These men together 
with their wives and children con¬ 
stitute the village family or commu^ 
nity* The term individual family^ 
denotes the usual monogamous couple 
with their legitimate children. Ille¬ 
gitimate children can never parti¬ 
cipate in the rights enjoyed by the 
members of either the individual or 
the village family. 

The source of the family^s authori¬ 
ty over the Individual lies in our very 
nature which inspires the individual 
witti a vivid consciousness of his 
absolute dependence on the family 
(especially in pre-state times) and 
at tho same time fills him with 
affections, the strength and tender¬ 
ness of which mitigate considerably 
that which is unpalatable in the 
senEe of dependence. It is this 
which makes the family authority 
not only prior in time but also prior 
to, in right or nature, and stronger 
than any ptate authority, so that 
any encroachment of the latter on 
the ground of the former always 
amounts to a violation of human 
nature, detrimental and sometimes 
disastrous to social happiness. It 
is but natural that the family should 
instinctively have sought to defend 
its authority especially against tho 
stronger individual instincts, such 
as come into play in the marriage 
question, which, if left uncurbed, 
would BO easily lead to selfish revolt 
against that authority and thence 
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to the destruction of all well-ordered toricallj mistaken or not, is of no 


family life itself. 

Hero are the main precepts regu¬ 
lating the Mundari marriages : 

L Kd uriiyjtakiin^ kd leftelakan 
horolo arandi colon banoa* Jatife 
arandi hobaq lagatiis^a. There can 
be no question of marriage with 
a person whose character one does 
not know and with whom one is not 
acquainted. ^Marriage must take 
place within the race. (llenco 
non-Mundas ar^ excluded). 

The restriction of marriage con¬ 
nexion to the Munda raco did not 
imply any cont?mpt of other races. 
It was simply an absolute social 
necessity in a time in which the 
sole guarantees for a normal, 
secure and happy family life were 
those arising out of the interests 
and natural ties bnsed on blood- 
rolalionship and a carefully ordered 
marriage relationship. 

II. Mod kilire arandi kd baiua. 
hagako ci kutvnirco kd. 
Marriage will not do between mem¬ 
bers of the same sept, nor between 
near relatives and persons closely 
related by marriage. 

Whatever aprloristio ethnology 
may conjecture about the originating 
^•auses of totemism, the Mundas say 
expressly that their forefathers 
introduced the division of their own 
race into totemistie kUis (septs), 
in order to prevent mairiage between 
1)1 od relations, and they name the 
place where it was made and the 
leader who made it. Whether^^n 
these two statements they be his- 


iraportancc. The fact of their 
making the statements thows that 
they themselves dearly realize the 
social wisdom of exogamous mar¬ 
riage and that they take it for 
granted that that very wisdom 
was the reason] determining their 
ancestors to proclaim that law. 
That they certainly understand the 
advantages of constantly bringing 
new blood into every marriagct and 
are aware of the dang('r of intensi¬ 
fying diseases transferable by 
generation, which have somehow 
found their way into the organism 
of both husband and wife, they 
show clearly enough by the addi¬ 
tional law, forbidding unions 
between I persons into whoso blood 
germs of the sime disease may havo 
been introduced by common descent 
from persons closely related by 
marriigo. OC course thry could 
not possibly have had a knowledge 
of the evidences which medical 
science brings forward nowadays 
to show the wisdom of those regu¬ 
lations. But this docs not* justify 
us to conclude, that the ancient 
Mundas made them out of some 
or several of those foolish and 
barbarous superstitions which aro 
so readily attributed to primitive 
man. . It is only reasonable to 
admit, that previous experiences 
had been correctly noted and inter¬ 
preted by the race and turned to 
prictlcal account by it in these wiso 
regiilations. 

III. Baria kurikii^ dQ kd 
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It will not Jo to keep t^vo wives. 

It T8 a remarkable fact, that the 
Muiidas, a numerically so insigni¬ 
ficant minority, should hive stuck 
to monogamy, when the teeming 
millions of Hindus ami MaliomeJ- 
ans surrounding them on all sides, 
lapsed into polygamy notwithstand¬ 
ing their higher mental and material 
culture. This fact appears all the 
more remarkable when wo consider 
that, although Hindu religious 
teachers (^osatns) from whom they 
accepted some religious practices 
here and there, told them that 
polygamy was allowed, the Mundas 
preferred to abide by the traditions 
of their own ancestors, who held 
that it was not allowed (Lc hitim^ 
as they express it). Concerning 
the few cases of a Munda keeping 
more than one wife, I have been 
assured by an old Munda, well 
versed in the traditions of his race, 
that they are exclusively due to the 
inlluGUce of that olion teaching. As 
a matter of fact, these very cases 
place the monogamy of the race in 
the clearest possible light, for, that 
practice not only never found favour 
with the race but remains up to 
date a matter of universal reproba¬ 
tion and contempt. If here and 
there a Munda dares this public 
condemnation, the name karij* wife, 
is denied to the woman he thus 
keeps. She is simply called raJehni^ 
kept woman, and her offspring are 
called ilogla, illegitimate, half-caste. 
Such a woman's position is as pre¬ 
carious and unstable as her morality 


and self-respect. Not only is she 
quite sure to bo turned out of tho 
house without any oish and without 
a claim to anything the day, the 
man who kept her, dies, but that 
very min may, during his lifetime, 
send her adrift and she then can 
have no recourse to any panchayat 
to support tho claims she may 
choose to make. Her children 
have no claim to any share in their 
father’s property. It is however 
considered right that a man may 
take a second wife for the purpose 
of obtaining male issue wlieu he 
has no more reasonable hope of 
getting a son from his first wife. 
But for this he requires tlie permis¬ 
sion of tho first wife. To empha¬ 
size this right of hers and to 

safeguard her position as mistress 
in tho house, the second wife too 
must ask her permission to enter 
the house. On tho day of her 
arrival at her new home she finds 
the house-door closed. She must 
knock and beg for admission from 
the first wife, who stands behind 
the cl osed door and who opens only 
after she has received tho proscribed 
statisfactory answers to the custom¬ 
ary questions addressed to the 
new-com cr. ^larriago ceremonies 
which play such an important part 
in Miindari life, do not take place 
on this occasion, no doubt for tha 
purpose of signifying that the 
taking of a second wife is only a 
concession to tho direst need a 
Munda can get into. Since his 
daughters must leave bis bpu^e^ 
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Lfs SC]it, a son is to him the only 
support in his old agfO. 13lit be is 
even more than lb's. From him 
bo exptets also a resting place, 
honour and the necessary worship 
fur bis spirit after Lis bodily death. 
Sec apu, Id-pwrohj adcr {nmhnl). 

IV. IforoJcoa arandviiatlah^ haria 
jiarJeaparJea ornrenko wiad or^roiko- 
leka baivka, cnado dupularkako ndko 
depci^ijaka. Enainente haransa sit- 
p^nkutanre enai:^ dntamako. KorttJion 
kxirlhon suptikiitav rco, orarenko kako 
supukiifanredo, arandi kCi hohao 
lagatir:]i^a colonlekatedo, Tbo aim 
of tho Murubis' marriage is to make 
the memhcTs of two (piitc distinct 
and different families like members 
of one and tho same family, that 
is, that they should love and liclp 
each other. Therefore it is only 
after (the family memhers) on both 
sides are satisfied with each other, 
that they arrange for a marriage 
messenger, (i.o., a trusty person 
who presides over and settles all 
the formalities which must be gone 
through before a marriage is ulti¬ 
mately contracted). Even if the 
youth and the maiden were to be 
satisfied with each other, the mar¬ 
riage would according to custom, 
not take place if the members of 
tho families were not satisfied with 
each other. 

It Is especially this regulation 
which Europeans arc prone to 'find 
fault with or even to condemn as 
entirely wiong. But what 
leads us to do so, is much less our 
reason than our somewhat senti¬ 


mental and exaggerated notions 
about tho rights of the individual. 
To any one who would witliout 
furtlur examination condemn tliis 
law as intrinsically wrong, I would 
unhesitatingly reply: If it were 
intrinsically wrong, i.e., a real 
violation of tho individuars right, 
(h.3 anei’nt IMundas would not 
have made it, because their respict 
for all the real claims |of nature is 
a distinctly outstanding fcatun^ of 
all tliclr social insHtuLlous and 
customs. To glv»‘ such a reply 
would inde(‘d he less rash than to 
condemn tho law in question here 
without serious examination of 
tho reasons in its f.ivour. If the 
tlic law said that tho feelings and 
inclinations of tho marriage candi¬ 
dates need not b(‘ considcTid at all, 
then it would amount to a re al 
violation of nature. But ibis it 
does not say at all. On the con¬ 
trary the ^lundas ask the young 
people first whether they agree to 
a proposed marriage, and if cither 
of tliem be positively ag-.iinst it, it 
will not take place. The law only 
states that tho marriage candidates 
must also rcs[)eLt the feelings and 
likings of their respective families. 
Hence tbo real question at issue is, 
whether the families have a right 
to urge their own claims to the 
extent of eventually overruling the 
wislics of the marriage canddates. 
If the mere existence of a liking 
for each other w^cre in itself a safe¬ 
guard against illusion and inconstan¬ 
cy, wc might concede that the 



families had no right to impede 
the desired union. But who would 
dare to maintain that f How many 
Bo-called first loves arelmerely fickle, 
transient whims or blind passions, 
having in them nothing of real 
love, which is always constant. 
Why should suoh doubtful sentiments 
prevail against the very serious 
reasons, which the family may have 
to urge against the unions demand¬ 
ed by them ? This consideration 
gains additional strength in the 
case of early marriage, such as the 
Mundas not only allow but favour, 
not to say impose. It is undeniably 
to the advantage the marriage 
candidates themselves, that the 
family bring home to them, as 
impressively as possible, both the 
nc cess’ty and the wisdom of watch- - 
ing carefully over their feelings 
and passions lest these betray them 
into desiring ill-advised unions, 
which they themselves would soon 
regret. The law in question does 
this admirably by making it clear to 
them that they must, from the 
outset, curb their feelings into 
harmony with the reasonable claims 
of their families. 

The reasonableness of the family^g 
claims in this matter will appear to 
us as self-evident if we consider them 
in the light of the times in which 
they were made, and of the social 
milieu to which they were adapted. 
If we return in mind to those pre- 
state times and picture to ourselves 
the conditions in which primitive 
man lived, iu small groups, held 


together solely by the ties of close 
relationship, we can|readily imagine 
the family as addressing to marriage 
candidates the following considera¬ 
tions : You are old enough now to 
realize that you survived the 
imbecility of infancy and the dan¬ 
gers of childhood solely on account 
of my good will and my strength. 
Since you now have reached that 
maturity of body and mind which 
enables you to found a new family 
yourselves, lido not feel justified to 
debar you from the realization of 
a desire arising out of your very 
nature. But you must remember 
that, especially in the first year of 
your married life, you depend on 
my help and my strength as much, 
and some times more, than you did 
in your infancy and thildhood. 
Hence your marriage does not dimi¬ 
nish my cares but rather increases 
them. It is therefore your bounden 
duty to act so that your marriage 
may not decrease but increase my 
own strength. This additional 
strength I can derive only from the 
good will of my own relatives hero 
in the village and from the good 
will of the family from 
which you arc going to choose 
your partner. Therefore my inte¬ 
rests as well as your own oblige you 
to limit your choice to such families 
as are willing to live in harmony 
with me and in practical readiness 
to assist you and me in eventual 
difficulties and conflicts with out¬ 
siders. Your present want of 
general experience makes it impos- 
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siblo for you to find out such suitable 
families. Therefore you must leave 
to me the right of pointing out to 
you such as I consider suitable, 
whereas you limit yourself to accept¬ 
ing or refusing my proposals/^ 

How muoh they are in earnest 
about the obligations and duties 
arising out of the relationship by 
marriage, is shown by the following 
proverb: Dadreo dudreo, kdrdreo, 
kosereo^ kutwm hi^a l\l lagati^ay 
it is wrong to despise a relative by 
marriage, even if he be stunted or 
if he be blind of one eye or 
squint-eyed/^ 

Though it be diflficult to find a 
weak point in such a reasoning, it is 
quite conceivable, nay probable, that 
youthful presumption and ill-or 
unbridled passions have led indivi¬ 
duals of all times here and there 
to disregard these claims of the 
family. But the subsequent didi- 
culties such individuals were sure 
to fall into on account of their fiocial 
isolation have, as a matter of fact, 
always acted as a most efficacious 
advice to submit to them and accept 
them as the only possible solution 
in the circumstances. And so we 
may consider the law as a social 
necessity, sanctioned by the accept¬ 
ance of the marriageable youth of 
the race. 

When one sees the ever increasing 
moral devastations inflicted on the 
most civilized racjs of the world 
by their almost unlimited conces¬ 
sions to individual claims and 
patrslons in this matter, the only 


doubt that remains with regard t o 
it, is best expressed by the question : 
Would it not be of infinite advantage 
to these most civilized races, to 
return to the wisdom of the ancient 
Mundas in this matter T 

V. The Mundas take it for 
granted that all young people must 
marry as soon as mind and body 
have reached that matnrity which 
enables them to bear the respon¬ 
sibilities and fulfil all the duties 
the marrledl state implies. Up to 
recent times, still rcinemherod by 
old people, they exacted what might 
be called a marriage examination: 
Youths were not allowol to marry 
until they could, without assist¬ 
ance from others, make a complete 
plough, whereas girls could not be 
given into marriage before they 
could plait palmleaf mats and spin 
cotton. Both these tests arc in 
themselves so easy that they must 
be considered less as a time-bar 
for marriage than as the first in that 
long series of ccr< monial instruo- 
tions, destined to impress on tho 
mind of marriage candidates all tho 
d ities th^y must be ready to fulfil 
in their new state. Wo might feel 
surprised why cooking and weaving 
are not among tho tests for mar¬ 
riageable girls. What the Mundas 
require in the way of the culinary 
art is so little and so elementary, 
that every Munda, man or woman, 
is able to cook tho ordinary meal. 
As to weaving, that is done by 
a low special caste and tbereforo 
forbidden to tho Mundas. 
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Bachelors an<l spinsters are prac¬ 
tically unknown among; the Mundas. 
As a rule young men marry be¬ 
tween the ages o£ 15 and 20 and 
girls between about 13 and 16, so 
that nearly all Mundari women of 
17 or at most 18 are married women 
and all men of 21 or at latest 22 
are married mem After their mar¬ 
riage people are supposed no more 
to take part in the usual dances. 
Domestio cares and his imperious 
majesty the baby, are effective re¬ 
medies against excessive youthful 
exuberance, whereas the conjugal 
and parental happiness are an ample 
compensation for the more boister¬ 
ous and giddy amusements of the 
as yet irresponsible, unmarried 
youth. 

Even if the life of the early- 
married Mundaa were as hard and 
dreary as it appears to a superficial 
European observer, that dreariness 
would be a small price paid for the 
evidence and invaluable moral 
advantages, which arise out of the 
practice ofj universal and early 
marriage, both for the individual 
and for the whole race. But a real 
insight into their domestic life 
shows, that it is for them a con¬ 
stant source from which they derive 
a full measure of pure and healthy 
happiness. A Munda^s wife enjoys 
far greater liberty than any other 
class of women in India. She is 
the rchl mistress of the house and 
has special rights which her hus¬ 
band never dreams of curtailing. 
She has a voice in all family mat¬ 


ters, and the relations between 
hu.'^band and wife are, as Hayes 
and Dalton call them> always inti^ 
mate and nneere^ and c ises of in¬ 
fidelity, that poison so deadly ta 
conjugal happiness, are, as the same 
writers also remark, exocedinghj 
rale. Love of children alwaya. 
bears in it its own reward. The 
fond leve of Mundari parents as- 
well as grandparents for the chil¬ 
dren of the house is very striking 
indeed. The names of the pret¬ 
tiest! flowers, insects and birds are 
used by mothers as pet-names for 
their babies, and it is a real treat 
to hear and soo the dialogues held 
by parents and grandparents with 
the little ones just able to speak. 

There can be no reasonsable doubt, 
that this ideal state of married life 
derived its millennial stability to 
a great extent from the essential 
features of the organization regu¬ 
lating the Mundari family, village, 
fail and intertribal relations. 
These features may be considered 
as a natural protection vvhkb primi¬ 
tive races evolved under the guidance 
of unsophisticated reason, even as 
other organisms evolve proteetion& 
out of their own particular natures. 
Wc might therefore say a priori i 
If the race be suddenly thrown into 
circumstances which destroy theso 
protections before it has time to. 
develop them further so as to adapt 
them to those circumstances, then 
that which they protected, (in thia 
case, monogamistlc marriage with 
a particular type of family and 
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villngo organization) runs a FCiiinis 
lisk of boing* oitlior severely dnniag'Ctl 
or (K'stroyc tl aliog^ tln r. Snrli 
circumstances arose, wlu n in llie 
fust half of the nincticnlli century, 
tlio efFectivo British occu])alion 
op( noil Ch‘'t.i Nag))ur to the un- 
liinltoil intlux of Hindus and 
IMahonodaiis. The hiuduizing* 
inaharaj is of the country liad alrca<ly 
scrion-ly sliaken the ptj[L and village 
organization l^y foicing lliinlus of 
various kinds on t.he villag.'s as 
Collectors of rent, who soon deposed 
Iho mankis and arrogatiMl to tluun- 
selvcs certain rights of the village- 
(diicFs. However th ' main fiMlurt's 
of the village as auflioi ifative r(‘gn- 
lator <d’all family matit'rs, hid to 
a great extent remaimal inlaid. 
But the British occujiafaon did uhat 
all modci'U slates do .-is a. luaNer ! 
of course. It. Ingiosed it-elf as th ‘ 
very source of all authority and as j 
thchighist trihun il to wliich any 
indivi<laal migdit a[»[)tal in any niid 
every (picstion, and from wlnvse deci¬ 
sion thf'r(^ was no longer any appeal. 
This amount.i'il in riality to tlH3 
destruction of the wlndo so ial fabrie, 
of the iMundas. jManlvis had already 
disaj)peare(l from tin' gr( ater ]‘art of 
the country. Now the village-chi'Ts 
(innnda and j>ahan) and the village 
panchayat, the two only auMioriti<8 
who knew the laws and customs of 
the race and uho possi ss^ d th<* 
power to keep them inta-t hy incaTis 
of enieaeioiis sanction^, were dive^^t'-d 
of all real authority, and heneidt^rth 
any individual iiiight appeal again-t 
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them to the clnuvkidar, the daroga 
and tluMiinnsif, none of wliom knew, 
and \\]»at vas worsg s muiumI to 
care to learn much aho#t the 
intirnal affairs of Die iMundas. And 
the few unMigx ct it g- Ihiroju aii 
oflicers wi'i'c womh'rlng why the 
iMnndis were so dissatisfied I 
ddie dcstnudive const (pumces iU" t his 
radical chang ' wcie nidt.lu r known 
to nor .-'uspcidt «1, nun h h intended 
hy the ( ioVi rnna;ntj nor dul thi3 
Mimdas tin [\('s I'oeome i'cnseious 
of thorn immediately. But, all lln^ 
same lln'V h^g’ni to ae,(. almost 
iimued iat ely. Tin' lamhojabhiri;;- 
iidrmlers and moiie_\-l.imL'is k-pt 
the heads of (he \aIla'M‘ a-: wa ll as 
of the imli\idn:i] f,,milii s in e m- 
stant. ( 7 on-1' rna 1 ion h\ th dr met as- 
itig law su't'’., and tints depiiviNl the 
Villig’S of (hier .leeimtoineil pia.tu 
At the stme li o(', tie' ei on Indivi¬ 
dual, a rm. d Wil h e, >url - haT ainl 
suppoiit'd hy tie' new [loliee, oi' cImI 
leading f imlli' S from their land.s 
ami fr)m Iho village, ri'plaee I them 
by Sadans and Oraoris^ tliiis hiaak- 
ing up tlie unity ami Im nogriieity 
of the‘ \il!age and (h stroking the 
mo-t e^'culiil saregmirds t>f the 
eoimnunily :ts well as (>f tie* in¬ 
dividual famdi-s. Soon too swarrns 
of emissaries <d’ tie* i. cm it mg ag( nt s 
(.‘-ce articit* oji rfj/jhA wmit, to 
pvorv market and to ( v< ry villa-g^ of 
the land to solicit, hy im ans of exag- 
g’erated I'lonm'*-, colourei^ cloths, 
hlank'ds, lig’jor and nH)ney, mairiol 
and unmari led youeg penjif* to throw 
aside a:l lho;Dj ic.straijitb, with which 
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the race hal protected its youth in 
the most dangerous period of its 
development, as well as all those 
with«which it had hedged in and 
preserved the sanctity of marriage. 
Finally the strong seiise of depen¬ 
dence on the family was aho 
weakened considerably by the rapidly * 
increasing occasions offered to all 
individuals of find ins: a livelihood 
away from the village on railways, 
roads, coal mines and other public 
and private works. In a word the 
family was exposed to all the 
dangers of modern industrialism, 
without having had any time to 
adapt Itself to this new state of 
things. It was a veritable hurricane 
which passed over the country, and 
swept away the very foundations of 
the long standing social system of 
the race. It is true that the 
Government, after several tentative 
acts, has at last succeeded to quiet 
to a great extent the burning land- 
questions and to guarantee to the 
Mnndas the little that remains of 
their original rights, by the settle¬ 
ment and by the Chota Nagpur 
Landlord and Tenant Procedure 
A(.t of 1905, And when about 
1S07 I exposed in a memorandum to 
Sir J. Woodburn, then Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, the disastrous 
consequences of the malpractices of 
the arkaiiSy an act was passed, 
which put a stop to the most crying 
abuses. But the primitive organi¬ 
zation *o£ the village could no more 
be restored, and even in the the small 
IvUuutkatti area the village authori- 
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ties remain deprived of that forinor 
power and jurisdiction which had 
always proved such a strong safe¬ 
guard. It is therefore impossil)lo 
to say at present what tlie iiltiraato 
effects of the radical change may bo 
on Mundari marriigo and tho 
Mnndari family, bocau'-^c scycimI of 
the disintegrating causes remain 
still at work* Up to date cxog.ua- 
ous monogamy wllbiu the jMunda 
race remains in full vigour. But 
the terrible temptations to whuh tho 
youth of the country has, for long 
years remained exposed, has caused 
a regrettable relaxation in tho moraN 
ity of tho unmarried part of that 
youth and, in the married part, an 
increase of conjugal infidelily and of 
tho number of broken marriages. 
The moral decay of which these 
things are llic outward signs, is 
greatly increased by the facility of 
finding mates either in Assam or 
even in Chota Nagpur, wlierc the 
previous severe sanctions exercised 
by the village authorities need no 
longer be dreaded. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the now increasing process 
of liinduization, there arose also a 
tendency to reduce tlie age-limit for 
marriage, to disregard to a greater 
extent the wishes of the marriacre 

o 

candidates and to accentuate tho 
mere business part of the settlement 
between the parents of the bride and 
groom. 

Maurtaqe Ceremonies. 

It is generally supposed that 
when an existing mode of contract¬ 
ing marriage is abandoned for a new 
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one, ihc]^ the previous one is kept up 
only as a mere ocremonial remem¬ 
brance of the former one, Tims 
V. g-., the sham fighf existing as a 
mere ct veinony among certain tiihcs 
is si:])pos(:(.l to slunv that lliat t ihe 
formerly ] rartlsed real wife-rubbing. 
Tijcri' is no donut some Irulh in thl'^, 
but it caioiol .be aeei pted as an 
explanation for all mariiage cus¬ 
tom^, ooremoaies or ritos. 

tSome of them aro liy tlnor very 
nature, intfndcd from the beginning 
for (lie purpose of inculeating the 
more impressivcl}^ certain princl])les 
and prcc-pts considered as primary 
duties imposed or rights acejuired Ly 
the marriage cunlracf. 

In India tribes of every conceiv¬ 
able degree! of civilization from the 
lowest to tlie highest aro living bide 
fcy side. Thruiigh thousands of 
years they have been clinging with 
an almost incomprehensible tenacity 
to their tribal customs and tradi¬ 
tions. ]3iit Hinduism, that unique 
social creation of tlic world, is gra¬ 
dually but irresistibly absorbing, 
coordinating and subordinating 
them all inta that mysterious 
social system which seems to 
have room for everything Indian, 
however contriulictgry it may 
appear, and exclude only that 
which is not Indian. Tribes com¬ 
ing for the first however, 

little, under its inlluence, feel them¬ 
selves rising in the social ladder, ai;xd 
it is therefore natural that in spite 
of their fenaeious clinging to their 
,owu traditions and customs, they 


should try to adojd such Hindu 
rites as do not stand in open con- 
tradicti. n to tliose tiadilions and 
eubti'ni';. Ties is esjunnally appaicnt 
in Chot.i Xagpnr whore the b’adans, 
so d^^linciIy Aryan in race and 
Hindu in jcligion, h;\vi' for Cinturies 
llvid in the ninht of the Aboiig’Ines. 

1 lius, sevi ral of tin) man i:igi' clto- 
monicn now in vogue, have only 
Hindi names and are unmistakably 
of liimlu origin. I s\ikjoin a com- 
plote list of all tin' ceremonies n>od 
by Mundas. Some of lliem aie not 
as yet accepted by all tin,' Mundas 
in every part of the country. A 
number of tliesc coremonits are in use 
among tlic Sadans, the Oraons, the 
Kharlas and among the various low- 
castes iind t'ven among ilu' oulcn^te.s 
of Aryan origin. A number of theso 
ecremonie.s are also in vogue among 
the many more or ho.s hIndui/A d rem¬ 
nants of Aborigines, living in groups 
of from a few hundreds to 
thousands all over central and 
northern India, as tliown iu Dalton’s 
J)escn 2 ^tLve El hnologj/ of Ecngal 
»iul the works of W. Cro(jke and of 
other member^, of the Jndiau Civil 
Service. 

/. Fractlt^C8 and ceremonies prdi^ 
minarij io the real maiTiage rites : 
(1) I)iU,ani~darariy the .apjjoiutmcnt 
of a m^^ss^ngcr or a go-between aud 
master of ceremonies. Cdrc-ufh 

tb.e consultation <>£ the by 

the rel^itives of the ii^tei>dod brid^. 
This comprises a first official foot- 
wasl^ng, kaia-ahu^i and the cere- 
mpny called (3) 
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o'uar^ tlie consultation of the omens 
by the family of the intended bride¬ 
groom. (4) Bala or kaijunati* This 
includes tlio hala-liapariih, the 

gono7^faJca~icli and tho logoii-toU 
IT, The real marriage rites and 
ceremonies [arandi)* They are tho 
following: (1) Kiiarbar-aragu. 

(2) Mandoa-did. (3) Kdrdsa- 
galai;^^, (4) Uli'arandi. . (5) 

Mergarai or daparom. (G) Sumdla- 
hipirci-Iiaparub. (7) Bor-agca, (8) 
SasuT^-goso, (9) Jai^^qa-da. (10) 
Siri-dari-raJcdh. (11) Bq-ait. 12) 
CaUli-lieper. (13) Siundl-hhcf • (14) 
Camaii (15) Baha-ltcrt^ika (10) 

lima, (17) GaCl-bagc. (IS) 

Some of those are long and con¬ 
tain sub-ceremonies. All of them 
are described under the above it am os 
where these occur in the ndphab.-tical 
order. That not all of them are 
of Munda origin, and tliat they 

have only gradually come Into vogue 
is evident. 

Tho following pretends to be an 
account o£ tho manner in which the 
IMundas performed their marriages 
originally : 

Da'ragradaia.grlklifa, pitpirlre kare 
hurupivi karo susunkaramrekiu 

nepcla. Akir^a gati oro ctagaapuko 
sobenko supukujanci, moiad dinko 
nenda-a. Daj^gi;adaia.grikita,do 

mipiad hisir garagolaincibfi karedo 
toal5ara sutaniveki^ gutuia. Ihite 
cn nendaakan dm karedo mageburu 
ci babiirute sobenko bum lollekateko 
6cna. Burukollelkc(Jci, kovahon aea 
bura hisir kurihonc hisiria, orcf 
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kurlhon aeJi bara hisir korahono 
hisiria. Entedo sobenko misate 
orateko hijua. Orarc inkiRko 
arandikiia^a. Korakuriki^a lion- 
ganda japarca gaiida maeom nrm9i,o- 
lekako hadkiia^a. Korahon aea 
maeom oLero apisa tipaket]ci, 
kurihona molota.ree jodadunua: 
aina maromteira, tikajadmea, tlsira,- 
ate am aihanj oro aiha maeom am a 
maeomge. Kurihonoge enkaegea. 

Dinodlnote horoko miad kisirara 
ara raT?,ko namkeda. Ente akoro 
miad serAan boro parmaoadkoao ci 
bugiltdva rasikatc joiniifi imtaR 
abudo no kovakurihonkira^do dukubu 
omakira^tana* Siikusainao r.isika- 
samaere duku sutiR kfi. besea. 
Enamente nc rarsk ink I a 
noaodata, ina''^oinlcka ar;n^ca. Ento 
enimt iRateko tikasindurina. 

Enlekato kurihona arandirc 
^ moT3^ kako omjad taikcna, ciikatc- 
geko doputan taikena. Oro kuiihon 
liuriTa, din jaked magateteko oraree 
tain tan taikena, korahondo barabari 
hijusenotane taikena. Korabon kfi 
sukukire, ota kuri aujaio taikena 
oro sida kuri bageotane taikena. 

Musitak enkate miad kuri bage- 
jana. Entedo cn kuria hag’abarcko 
biridjana oro korahonko bicarkia. 
Poncobicarre korahon liaratlia^jana 
oro poncobicarrea sajaii gokeda. 
Iduur^ takao omkeda ci urii harkia. 
En hulaiQ,t.aete Mundahonkore kuri- 
bona gonoia, urikoko harkoa. Sidado 
mod laped mandi, moil puryi saba, 
m^d (lore sasai9„ mod kia sinduri, 
mod damara capusimuin taikena, 

A youth and a maiden would 
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SCO e:;ch oilier (learii to know eadi 
other) on the marketi^la'G or at a 
fair or at a danee. AVlicn their 
friends, parents 1 and all w‘nild bo 
nuitually ])leased \vith tMeli otlier, 
tliey would fix a day (for the - 

marriage). The >outh and the 
maiden would eaeli make a necklace 
by arranging eitlicr gafi^julo f net 
flowers or toii ilowcrs on a string. 
Then on that fixed day or at the 
VIKj fair or the ilowcr fair they 
would, llkii all the otiu rs go li) 'e 
the fair. After having seen the j 

fair the }outh would Iiang his j 

necklace on t]i(3 in aide a ^s neck and 

she would hang* hers on th(? ^'outh’s 
nC(dv. And then all would eome 
Lome togetlirng and at lionie they 
married tlu' couple : Info (he finger 
next to the 111 lie finger llioy ^\'()uld 
make an incision jnst sullleic’nt 
to make blood How. Then the 

yontli, letting fall tlin'O (lro]>s of 
his own blood on the ground, 

s neared it (his blood) downwards 
on the maideu^s forelicad, saying: 

I mark thee wdtli my bloed, 
from this day onward thou art my 
own and my bh^od is thy blood/'’ 
Then the maiden would do just the 
same (to the yontli). 

In the course of time men dis¬ 
covered a kind of red colour. 
Tlun one wdsc man among lliein 
instructed them like this: whll t 
we aie eating w'cll and joyfully 
togel-htr we cause prin to these 
ynutk ami miidn. It 1; nT 
right that one should suffer pnn 
at the time of happiness and rcjoic- 
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ing. 'rhcref(>n' let these two mark 
caeh other whth this colour; f(>r 
this too, is re I like hlood. And 
from (hit time they usi? led load to 
luaik caeh otic r. 

In that way no ]n'iee was paid 
for tko maide n at nrairiage. Tiiey 
icinained with I'aeli otli 'r lik^ that. 
And the maiden Us d to remiiii 
always some days in her pirents’ 
house ami the young in \n W'ouUl 
go and come there. If the young 
man wa re not, pl- a^od w^llh h r h(^ 
w«ui]d take anolh a* wife and tho 
Jlr ,t Olio w<jnhl thiH remam aha i- 
dom'd. 

One <lav a woin.an was thus ahaii- 
(buied. Tdieii h('r rehlives stood 
u}) and lia<l tliaf yeiiii';’ man jud-.na!. 
In (h(‘ judgnieiit of tie* |ianeh<\^ 
the yoUng min wa- (Mnvl(3ted aanl 
had t') undergo 1 li ' tied ion of tlio 
ecninsch It is imt Ci rl lin wh tier 
h<3 h ol to pay rn])('( s or wh' llier liu 
had to give a bnlloek l‘'rom ihik 
da.y onw'.xials the Mundis give hul- 
heks as price for a hrido. 

At the 1 cg'inning it (the price) 
WMs a mouthful of cooked i'i*a», 
a leaf-cupful of slak' beer, a pieci* of 
turmeric, a small \vooden jiyxful of 
red h'ad, a, sm ill (Mi tlien vessel 
full (T od for am ant lm;\ 

Tiic maaii liurlen of this story is 
the fact that in tlie ht ginning tho 
groom and hride had a real riglif; 
of ckoi^ e, ^vhe^eas the ])arent,; anT 
relatives cxerci ed <mly kind of: 
veto-rig^'h ainl that tli(3 ]>asdons of: 
ihe young Im^oamd ciaiaiiger.al 
the stability of luuiiiago to buch au 
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‘eitbni tliat ilie corlirminity was soon 
obliged to ihierfere. This testi- 
jliohj to the healthy conscieheo of 
>tli 0 race is valuable. The substi¬ 
tution of red lead for real blood 
Has a bistorical fouinlation^ whereas 
the suggestion^ that the; marriage 
price was introiluced only as a pre- 
yenti'’’^ egaiust the breach of mar- 
Kage IS a fiction. The whole story is 
merely one 6t the many which the 
Jilundas so readily invent to explain 
dll kinds of historical facts. They 
explain the origin of their many 
septs by similar stories which are 
evidently mere fictions. Even the 
appearance oE the first Europeans 
in Chota Nagpur gave rise at once 
to a story which describes Low 
a couple of Mundas were some 
day, against their will, carried 
over the seas to Europe, how there 
they became white on account of 
the coldp and how, now at last, some 
of them found their way back to 
their original home. 

2Vic ahsevee of ceremonies 

among the iMunclas is a noteworthy 
fact. Equally noteworthy is the fact, 
that there does net cx.ist among them 
any of ilio beliefs or superstitions 
found among several other aboriginal 
inccs, foibldding marital intereouise 
during the pregnancy and even dur¬ 
ing the nursing period of the mother. 
Clo^c enquiries have elicited the 
unvarying anjwer tliat the intor- 
C;^ur?e cuulliuiGs dniing pregnancy 
until, accordii)g to their opinion, 
seems hiutful to ilic fadus, and 
tliat it is g<ueraliy resumed some 


three weeks after the birth of 
a child, except for special reasons 
now and then. Delivery is gene¬ 
rally very easy and causes so little 
inconvenience, that Christian mothci’s 
frequently bring their new-born 
babes themselves for baptism two 
or three days after their delivery. 

Finally another point worthy of 
notice is the fact, that the consum¬ 
mation of marriage never takes 
place before all the marriage rites 
and festivities are finished and the 
marriage guests are all dismissed 
with duo presents. The f(‘stivltics 
last always two days, one at the 
house of the bride, the sc;:ond in 
the village of the groom, and the 
third day the guests aro dismissed. 
On the evening of that day the 
inmates of the groom^s house go and 
sleep elsewhere, leaving the whole 
house to the newly married couple 
for the consummation of marriage. 

arandi-ba, syn. of lierehCi^ Jnpfjd, 
sbst., Adhatoda vas'ea, Nees. ; 
Acantliaccjn,—a shrub 4-8 ft, high, 
with large, entire, opposite halves 
and dense, terminal spikes of large, 
white-lipped ilowers. Found in 
hedges. 

araudi-korandj a jinglc-llko cpd. 
I. sbst., the actual marriage cere¬ 
monies and festivities as well as all 
the pivliminarios. 

Tf. inirs., to be ocenpiod with mar¬ 
riage matters,'preliminaries and mar¬ 
riage festivities. Tire tense affixes 
and the copula with the prnl. sbj. afx. 
may be affixed either to both parts 
J of the cpd, or be relegated to the 
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second part : arandUamko, korancU- 
htnako ; arandikoranilitanale, cnato 
kale sciid.ria ii>iia,gapa. N. I?. 
Ill songs korandi is tlio poetical 
var.aiit to a rand I, i 

arandi-supuku slst., the mutual 
free consent to a proposed marriage 
pr inouiiGiMl by tlic' bride and brido- 
^ 0)0. This consent is asked and 
rcpiMtcd several times in the course 
of the marria ;e ceremonies. This 
is don^ {(U’ a last time in the so- 
called araud impnlnrijk (i(n<lukaji, 
the last asking of their mutual 
c '11 ent. At the end of the day’s 
feait in llm bride’s lionsjust In foie 
the groom takes licr to his own 
village, ihongli the mairlago is 
Ih ri (arnddered as settled and valid, 
so nebody, for the Ia--t time, a.sks 
tlii'! c nstoit, sa, 'ng to eat li in tain ; 
a('‘irta<’o a dukiiMikure bageiain- ci 
loiin bag'da 'i* S^uvoer or later in 
sorrow or joy, wilt tiiou abuidon 
him (le r) t)r ii-tt ? To this hotli 
answer : /o ! No ! Ifenoe if later 
tlie wif ', v.g . sjtahs of running* 
away Fro i. lier lawband, ] eop^o will 
tell h r : a- aria on dulcnro snk ,re 
kali 10 ba['ageaiueiilo a i iirdi si,p/'kic 
taikena ci ka ? onto nado eilekate 
I'Og'enaiio.em menjada ? Was not 
y ur last inutnal eon ent li’Fo tliis : 
sooner or later in soirow ami joy 
we will nut abandon eaeli other ? 
11 ow tlicn const ilion now speak of 
having (thy Imsband) ? 

araia. ks., (1) to make an outlet 
in a tank or bund. (2) figuratively, 
to point a gun ; pur.ya nerc 


tdpdko araj ida, okosateko nra?;^ 
jada ? IJoi’G they arc ofttni firing 
a gun, in wliat direction docs tho 
muzzle point ? 

arai^'Oi rflx. v., n=:Gd jokingly of 
the mad rush of some animal, v.g., ^ 
young hut fullgrown huifalo : arna 
kera okosatee a rak.pvij ana ? 
ara^-n p. v., (1) of outlet'^ for tanks 
and bunds, to bo made. (2) of tho 
muzzle of a gun, to bo pointed in 
this ot that dlroclion. 
a-n-nntj^ vrh. n., the manner of 
arranging an outlet, iiio way of 
pointing guns : anarn/,^ kapo taiV 
kakeda, pur;i[ic snhiike la, you have 
not arranged the outlet ])i' 0 |)erly, 
you made it too close to t.lic emhank- 
ment ; tcjioko anararjo arauki'da, 
sohmi t"phko mI(h:if'(d<o otoT.jaula'da, 
they phi.jed lli(3 guns in sneli .a 
manner thil all pointed the^ sam<3 
direction 

afai3(ga5 shst, a plec:' near by in 
a vcitieal direction, i e., not In’g.'h up 
or not low down : a rare i cvCo : 
tnkaakada, a ])ird lias niadrj its mest 
not liigb up (in the tree) ; khora da 
era faj} a •■)'(: nicn.a, llic water of tho 
well is notdow down, I e., flic water 
has rl.sen pretly hlgli in tlie well. 

II. adj., which is not low down, or 
^Y]lie]\ is not liigh up: 

koloko maepe, cut away the lower 
branches of tlio tree. 

III. tis., to place or arrange smtii. 
not low down, or not high upf so as 
to be easily readied with a polo or 
a projectile thriiwn by hand ; ceie 
tukae arcu^gaejeeda^ • 
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arn rcjii*. v., to climb not 

very high up nr not very low clown : 
aloin cutina a rai^ga'r^iine, do not 
climb to the crown of the tree, 
remain pretty low down. 
ara^gttP-o p. v.^ not to be very high 
up nor very low down_, to be within 
easy rea. h : kuare cbi arai^gdcakuna. 
cira?^g(irgc t^dv. : cere arai^ga'cgee 
dnhakana, the bird is perched pretty 
low. 

N. B. The iMundas scorn to estimate 
heights, especially of trees, from the 
point of view of the bird hunter and 
the seareber of edible fiuits. Hence 
their three special terms for signi- 
fying lieiglits : 

(1) so close to the ground 
i c., so low as to bo reachable by the 
hand, within easy reach of hands. 

(2) arai^ga'erc, not high np, within 
easy reach of an ordinaly pole or 
pcich, or of a stone or slick or other 
projoctUe thrown by hand. 

(3) sorogore high up at any height 

beyond that InJicatecl hy ■ rre. 

If it be desired to explicitly 
designate the crown of a tiec, they 
say cu{imu}irc. 

A similar estimation is used of 
depths, but joiiod is replaced by 
. another word. 

(1) cetanre, Itly., above, so high as 
to come close to the ground line, 
liurirc da cclanre inena. 

(2) araiQgdrrc, not very low down, 
i.e., ? distance below the ground 
lino, ahont the same as that signi¬ 
fied hy araic(f](!'crc when used of 
height above the ground. 

(o) 8orifgorCj deep or very deep 


down, any deiiili beyond that signi- 
licd by arai^ga'tU'c, 

arai3^ga6, aratsi^gaSn sbst., fearless¬ 
ness shown in the manner of going 
about: Inia arai^gao janao enkagea. 
nrai^giw-n rflx. v., to go about 
ostentatiously without fear : kula 
m‘'naia, ondokako mcnjikoa monte 
aiumk 'dtcoe arar^gaoiia^ even when 
he hears that a tiger is about or 
that human sacrific TS are on the 
look out, he goes abtiut with osten¬ 
tatious fearlcFsiK'SS. 

N.B. Instead of a-n-aratc^gao tlie 
simple form antr^gito, arai^gdOii is 
used : arai^gaoc arawig.idnjana 

ARgadaAgokore taibarakena, ho 
went about so fearlessly that be 
even remained in lonely, dangerous 
places. 

arai3^ka var. aroi^Jca, 

ara6^ ada6 Nag. intrs., to remain 
still or perfectly (piiet. (I) used of 
cattle lying down ; uri bnrninjancii 
adaoomatiida^ syns. w'ltli hagegu'i- 
janaj the bullock lay down and 
remained perfectly guiet. (2) of men 
who do not get exeited^as would be 
expected : jaainiuaia, Ifcijijanreo kao 
araojdna, 

ar^-sakam T. sbd., tlic ordinary 
vegetable food of the Mundas, i.e, 
eatable plants and eatable leaves of 
trees and other plants of which only 
the leaves are eaten, in entrd. to 
sdd-sa/x'd})i j firewood and such leaves 
as are used to make euiis and di-hes. 
II. intrs., to h)Ok for veg. tab](3 
food; t) gather potherbs: ara^ 
saica mice mile. 
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arg-sakamni abst;., a married 
woman or a ^rown up girl not only 
able to recognize potherbs but also 
to prepare them. Little girls who 
gather potherbs, are not called 
arnsakamni until they are also able 
to prepiro them. This term seems 
t ) (late from the time when rioc svas 
not the staple food of the Mundas. 

pi , people looking for 
veetdde food in forests: no bir 
aZmhnnko peroglvl^lvada cnamenle 
rcH'go atakaroa, this forest is full 
of Searchers after vegctahle food, 

therefore one feels at case ill it (not 

lonely). 

Sra-sSra (If. ar ph.s MirnCi, both 
of whieh mean, screen) I. shst, 
favourable iiinuence or protection 
arising out of connection with 
people of authority and iiiducnce : 
alcij dtaiidralec baiicaoj uia. , 

ll.'tis., to throw in the weight of 
one’s authority in favour of smb. so 
as to save him ciitlicly or at le^st 
partly from an olhtrwisc impending 
punishment or damage, in cnlrd. t<> 
hanln, to save smb. or some animal 
by d'rlvlng off an attaeklng man or 

beast : drasdral'ialc. 

be Fotcetol by 
thelthority of one or severa 
others; to have tho authority of 
ethers thrown in on one’s own 
behalf: aleatcc aramrajana. 

ara-sara adj., of approximately 
the sau.e age •- lido alo ava.araoc, ho 

* too is about the same ag(. as ' 

adv., about that time, 


porol..do kaiu tebuil:.!, end rasa rage 
senkena. 

drasdra-g p. v,, to ho approximately 
of the same ago ; aleloo ar.isd raakuim. 
arasdra-n iHx. v., to app.’ar to he of 
tho same agc,*is u'cd jestingly: 
jonomredo piiranogeo luiriaa, lelredo 
alelpgeo drasdrantaiuiy in age he^ 
pretty much younger, hut looking 
at him he appears to be about our 
age. 

arg-shlni prnl. noun whieh occurs 
only ill the sciitciiec : arg.udiig 
vantii'e, a\)poiiit siiih. to kdl (tho 
goat 1 now niter f-'r t'-o 
meal). It is n-cd by the father of 
the hrido at the ceremony of 
lol when the marriage price is paid 
and the day for the marriage is 

settled. N. 15. ‘‘'ir/ wilh nig as d. o., 

means to pluck'i atahle leaves. 

aratc adv , (Ij -f growing gram 
1 crops, in the blade, in cntvd. to ill 
1 the halm: baha nigle ban mral 
taikcna, (Icnihotaii gclelanre ka 
^ankajana, the paddy crop was n.cO 
only in the blade, in tho halm and 
ear it did not succeed properly. 
of caUble plants, as leaves, in tho 
form of leaves, in entrd. to dale, as 


i.e. 


* a llttlo S'joacr or a * 


loriu UI. 

luhevs, in tl.o form of t^rs: no 
kuhi arglekn joma ci datCT hara- . 

natc,.io they eat the leaves of his 

kind of cabbage or the tuber < ey 

cat both. „ , rr 1 

aratits; trs. or iiitrs., of buffaloes 
andilgbtiiig cocks to turn round an 
opponent with b.xid crc%t, for tho 

purp<8C of attacking him, 111 ciitrd. 

to nr^iosa, to throw up one’s head. 

1 which does uot couuotcau unmcdiato 
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attack and may be done even out of 
fear: Somatako*^ r.)C ite aliia sina 
idillre, janaS akoi> sime arafi?^a (or 
aratiT^ia). 

araiii^^en rflx. v., ^me meaning. 

a afl^ generally used In the rflx. 
form arauii I. sbst-, the habit of 
loitering of losing or wasting onc^s 
time : in la ara^n orodo kfi sahatiia,oa. 

II. adj., araiitt boroko, people who 
are in the habit of ^\asting their 
time. 

III. inlrs.,.to loiter, to wa-te one’s 
time : cinamentem araaiijitna ? 
naminaia, Kami kadara, taikena. 
a^n^araii vrb. n., the act of loitering, 
the degree or extent of tliat habit 
no hon anaraYn araanjar-a mod 
kura sakam nagene modsanjtada, 
this little girl loit ivd so much 
that she took half a day to collect 
one handful of leaves. 

araide, araYotegc adv., in a loitering 
manner, on account of loitering : 
araYdege aininaio^e heranjana. 

af^-ur^ T. sbst., doubt, hesitation, 
perplexity,: nekaii apuirin'e m'ado 
kii sukiia, in sucli a })erplc\'lty one 
finds no pleasure in anything. 

II. t s. cans., with or without rika^ 

» * 

to caus<®tnb. to doubt, to render 
siub. perplexed : nndope aynurvJci^na 
or arqiiv'tivikaklna . 

III. intrs. (1) imprsl., to doubt, to 
hesitate, apiupjjqia. (Z) prsb, same 
meaning; arnurutunaCj lie doubts; 
arqurujaiK^e, he began to doubt. 
arquru-n rfl/.. v., (1) to give oneself 
up to groundless doubts, to hesitate 
without serious reason, (connotes an 
undecided character); alom arqupina 


(•2) sbstly.: am^ arqupin ciulao kfi 
hokaoa. 

arqitru-n^ P- v., to become 

doubtful, perplexed ; abiitareko 
goana eiko ka afiri toroa, araurua- 
kanakoj it is not as yet known 
whether they will give evidence for 
u^, they are still hcsltiting. 

arqurulan adv., especially 
with to speak in doubt, hesi¬ 

tatingly, perplexedly. 

ar^ur^.kaji shst., (1) a doubtful 
statement. (2) a doubtful matter, an 
uncertain business, a m itti r still 
requiring examination or reflexion, 
ar^ var. of arard. 
are^ I. intrs., of cattle and figliting 
cocks, to lower the liead ready to 
attack: miadni arefJjadU'c 
etanj tiraguakantee atara^jada, one of 
the two comes rushing on with head 
lowered, whereas (ho otlu'V btainls 
ready to receive the attack. 

II. Irs., (i) to threaten with such 
an attack ; mi.ul kera aredl'nia, {2) 
to place fightir% coeks facing each 
other to provoke them to fight : 
arcdki^pCf moneakliQi, ci ka^ place 
them against each oilier to sec 
whether they arc disposed to fight. 
ared~en rfl.x. v., to assume the 
threatening attitude just doscrilecl. 
a-n-ared vrb. n., (1) (he attitude 

described above. (2) the act of 
putting fighting cocks against each 
other : misa anaredte kacipo mundi- 
kiiya ? Will not you sec at once 
whether they are willing to fight, 
if you put them against each other. 

ai'S-garg Nag. ari-rgari Nag. Has. 
I. sbst., (I) negligence, carelessness. 
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remissncss : en dasire jotan ar^gar^ 
bauoa. ( 2 ) undue Icnioncy • landia 
honkomente aiti^tare jctan arigiri 
banoa. 

IL adj.: art‘fs.ri cia^gaapukiuc 
namakadkha^a, jetan sajai kac poko- 
tootanaj lie lias careless parent'^, be 
never receives any serious puiilsli- 
nient, 

III. trg., (!) to be cardc'^s, negli¬ 
gent: ne kami alopo arigiriiu, 
cabatab^ka. ( 2 ) to be unduly indul¬ 
gent towards snil). : hagarapako alope 
^rlgarikoa, karetlo disum bagraooa, 
do not be l-enient to those who iako 
a wife within the sept or eho the 
country (the race) will get spoiled. 

V., to show 

oneself negligent in some work: ue 
kamii fc>how 

oneself unduly lenient towards 
a fault: nekankoinciitc Laii^ 

ari^gnnjia. 

P treatid 

leniently or too leniently *• nekaii 
guna ciamente arlgtirioiii or nekan 
gunameiite C'anicnt''ko afigarioa, ^ 
Why should leniency be shown in 
the case of such a fault ? 

IV. adv., with or without the afxs. 

gc or ta'ii : kaini aloina, do 

not work'negligently ; 
kamitana. 

afcla sbst., ( 1 ) a young, pugnaci¬ 
ous buffalo : mundakoa arcla ulea 
kevakoe bidlkaoke^koa, the yeung, 
pugnacious buffalo of the village 
chief put our buffaloes to flight. (^) 
strong young men, easily showing 
flight: okoi'on arclalco nikudo ? 


arela-g p. v., (I) of biilTaloes, to 
reach full strength^ which im])Iics 
readiness to tight: apea kora 
arclaal'iina. (2) of men, iu the df, 
prst., to show fight: nplo 
arclaofana, 

argo-dij I. sh.t., the Hood of 
yellow, dirty water caused by tlio 
first lieavy showar-; uf the rainy 
season. This flood, e:i rying a 
lot of acciinmlati<1 li.th and, in 
hilly, wooded tracts, leaves and 
branches of such pl.mts as p rasu 
and pofo cciil,;iinIng pois()us dtadlv 
to fish, ofb u kill or hcnuinh fidi 
ill largo nuiuhc iN: sce.ojan argort 
purago haiko goejana, iu the liist 
floods of last rainy seamen many 
fishes were killed. 

II. adj., with haiko j fi>li killed by 
fucli floods. 

III. trs.jWlth ild as sbj.jlo kill fish: 
ncskana da puia haiko o njokalko 1, 
aryc-p p.v., of li>h, to b‘ kd'c'd iu 
thitway; aleta unula dipili ha.ko 
kh iihk 0 a fgo j a n a . 

(i-n-argo vrh. ii., tlio (plantity of 
fish killed by sucli 11 >():K : anorgnko 
ai;gf>jana, soheu (johare Iiaiko ti]>iul- 
akana, there was sneh a (puntity of 
! fish killed hy tlio (iL‘>t lIoi>il, tliat 
all pools are full of ih.aling iiAi 
(dead or benumbed). 

arg^-gifio p. V., of rice-beer kept 
a long time, to become CNCicdingly 
intoxicant : argogifio^kLin iilte horoko 
pur.asa t^iruibageloa, of ten 

get so drunk from old ricj-bccr that 
they fall down on tho BX>ot. 
argofD, arfigom var. of atargom. 
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argu var. of aragu, 
ari (Sad. aer) Ov,drt) 1. sbst., (1) 
any kind of dam, especially the 
small ridges thrown around 

rice-fields to hold the rain water : 
lo'^oi^ari hajana. (‘2) a rice-field; 
in this meaning it often stands in 
apposition to lo^o^ or badi : reia,gQ- 
tanako, mo^bar ari loeota, menatakoa, 
N.B.—the idiom : jomndre ne horo 
30 tan ari kae dodoa, this man dis¬ 
regards pU rules of*casteJin matters 
of food and drink. 

II, trs., to make a ridge, to throw 
up earth into a ridge : haakantalc 
hindaarilada^ at^ the place where 
the ridge was breached we threw 
up a small curved ridge. (‘2) to fix 
as lowest price ; the word denoting 
this lowest price, takes the afx, re : 
ne uria gonota, gel takareko arilada j 
uria gono'ra.ha, kulikena, gol takareko 
ari fain a. 

ari-G p. V., (1) to be made into 

a riilge, to be surrounded by a ridge : 
ariakaii talare peajii roaoa, onions 
are planted in a plot that is sur¬ 
rounded by a ridge. (2) to be 
fixed as lowest price ; gonota, gel- 
mod (akare ariaJeana. 
a-n-ari vrb. n., the height or extent 
of the ridge made: anariko aria- 
kada, misa jakcej da kfi parirl jana, 
they threw np the earth into such 
a high ridge that the water ’never 
onco flowed over it. 

ari-biur, to surround wilh a ridge. 

ari-kl‘se^^ to close in with a ridge. 

O 

ari-kundi collective noun, all kinds 
of fields in ^Yhich ridges are made. 


arj-gari var. of aregarg, 
arisa 1. sbst., syn. of landla, lazi¬ 
ness, but not quite as strong : inia 
arisa janao enkagea. 

II. adj., with horo^ a somewhat lazy 
man. 

III. intrs. imprsl., to feel somewhat 
lazy ; arisajaina. 

arisa-n rflx. v., to behave in a some¬ 
what lazy manner. 
arisa-g p.v., to be somewhat lazy : 
tisiiaigapaG arisagtana. 
arjaS, ara]a6 (H. ara?7in(l; Sal. 
a7'Jek ; Or. arihadna) syn. of a/h- 
hajci^ hdjad, harQy jariii?^pa(ui 
and partly afJar^baflai^y but used 
especially of thread that has been 
arranged on a loom. It is con¬ 
strued sbstly., adjectively, trsly., and 
in the rflx. and p. v., like a jahaja 
but unlike this it is not used as 
adv. and it forms a vrb. n.: arjao 
sutam cilekate tci3i,oa ka sotolcre ? 
How can tangled thread be woven 
unless it be first rearranged properly 
on the loom ? 

a-n-arjao vrb. n. (1) the manner 
or degree of entanglement : anar- 
jaoko arjaokeda nea sot^) mente isii 
hambala. (2) the spot at or in 
which smb. or some animal got 
entangled: h:i 2 :)u kale sabdarijiia, 

avar/adlqre jalom sidjana. 
arkati var. of arkafi. 
afu, adu trs., to urinate, to mako 
water. 

anaru vrb. n., tlie amount .urinated, 
arua-basua, aru-basu, , syn. of 

andoJhasoJ, 

aru.baru, aru^baru Nag. syn. andoU 
bandoU 
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asadi (Lat, satis ; Dutch zat \ 
zadigen ; II. a prlvativum and 
swculy (relish ; Sad. an sal jaeJi) I. 
shst., tho bodily fooling oC re¬ 
pugnance, surfeit, satiety, nausea, 
disgust; the mcntil state of iiksomc- 
ncss, weariness, disgust : tainaku 
puranoger3i, ciiara asadi gota 

sanj taikena, I chewed rather imich 
tobacco, tho surfeit of it remained 
for half a day. 

II. adj., witli, in oca, mouth, mon, 
mind,/«, soul, /^er(9, min, surfeited, 
disgusted, wearied : nplo jati lilaji 
boroge, asadi rnocatee jomtangea, lie 
is a coiidrmed glutton, lie eat; on 
even when he is surfeited. 

III. trs. cans., syn. of asndiiri, 
with ha'ca, moca, inon, jl, horn as 
d. o., to surfeit, disgust, weary : ne 
buricido jojoutu oniointee asadik 'nia, 
this old woman has disgusted me 
with the ta.oariiui stew she always 
gives. 

IV. intrs. imprsl., to feel surfeit¬ 
ed, disgusted wearied with smth. 
In the iiidet. and the f. ts. the 
inserted ])rn. is generally preceded 
by a in the other tenses this a 
falls away. The object or action 
against which repugnance or disgust 
is felt, stands in the bare root form : 
asadiamea, or asadimea; no kami 
asadijad ea ] ncka aoaoge senbara 
as(tdtuter/c[na; arki nu moncakadiiii. 
taikena, batiiA senkena, do arkira 
soantege asadikina, I intended 
drinking mahua brandy and went 
to tlio shop, but on account of 
its disgusting smell I could not 
drink it. 


asadi-n v., to cause onc^s own 
disgust : jetana kfi sukiiaia cnafeg'O 
asadinlana, ho is never pleased, that 
is how he makes himself miserable; 
ne kamitcc asadinjana, lie lias caused 
his own disgust with this work by 
doing it too often ; kUe (or kisfee) 
asadinjana, ho has given way to 
angiT so much that he is himself 
tired of it; Jandae ((U* landalec) 
asadi n/an a j he has laughed so much 
that ho lias enougli of it, lie has 
laughed to his lu'ar(/s eontent. 
n-p-asadi rejir. v., to lie disgusted 
with each oile r, (o h(» tiicd of oacii 
other’s company or o mdnet. It may 
bo usCfl prsly. with a pa^^slvo termina¬ 
tion or im[)rsly. : Iniriix diiireko 
apasadioa, Inirlix dinr^? ap is,idikaa. 
asadi'O p. v., (1) jusl , same iru'an- 
ing as intrs. Tho a(lW/e is g('iierally 
added to hare rool-fnnns (h'?iolin<g 
actions: asadionin, tlem will he di-,- ' 

gusted ; saru jojointoko 
they arc getting tired of (always) 
eating taro. (2) imprsl., with the 
object causing disgust in tlic root- 
form, one gc'ts disgusted with, such 
or such an object or action causoa 
disgust, is irksome : mandl jom ciulao 
ka asiidioa, 

a-n-asadi vrb. n., tho extent of • 
disgust: anasadii asadijaria mo<J 
p4leka ku haharurakia, lie got so 
<lisgustcd that for a whole w^ck ho 
did no more desire it. 

V. Asadi as aflix denotes that tho ' 
prd. to whleli it is aOTixcd, is continu¬ 
ed until tho agent himself Iras 
enough of it. When the terminus 
of tho action is disUnci from tho 
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agent,, then the whole cpd. stands in 
the a, V. : mar, era^asadita^r^pe, 
all right,, abuse me to your hearths 
content. When the agent himself is 
also the terminus, in other words, 
when the first prd. is intrs., then the 
cpd. stands in the p. v. : susnnasa- 
dijan^iko durumjana, after they had 
danced to their hearts^ content they 
went to sleep* 

asadi baiD rftx. v., to* feign disgust. 

asadl-iri, asadi-rika, and other cavir 
sative forms, trs , of prsl. agents, to 
cause smb. to get disgusted : purana 
masatar janad tatamte honko iskul 
asadirikakcdkja, the forin<,r master 
had made the children reluctant to 
go to school by constantly beating 
them. 

asadiQleka adv., unto satiety, so as 
to get disgusted : asadioIekaJco 
inimkcna. This is turned into an 
adj. by affixing the dmst. w, and this 
in its turn becomes a noun by tak¬ 
ing the additional affix a : asadituio- 
lekaii jomca, food of which one gets 
soon tired ; asadilaholckanq, things 
or occu])ations of which one gets 
soon tired. 

asaS var. of asra, a^ra^, 

asal, asala I. pbsfc., always m the 
pi. and construed as W. bgs,, the 
ogg^ of the green-bottle ;uri^ 
dare asaiako aoen^coa, there are 
green-i^ottlo eggs in the bullock’s 
wound made by the goad. 

II. adi^, infected with greenrbottle 
eggs : <a8a\a jilu, »sai jilu ; a^ai 
ga^re clkan raim lagatit3,a ? What is 
the remedy for a sore in which a 
graen-bottlo its eggs ? 


Asaf 

III. trs., of the greeu-bottle, to 
lay its eggs on smth. or smb. : jilu- 
ko asatakeda; asaikinko, the grccn- 
bottles liave laid their eggs in his 
sore. This word is considered 
polite when used in connection with 
men. The polite phrase is : gaoreko 
dubkia^ tlw^y sat down on his sore. 
The one to whom this happens is 
treated as socially unclean, 
asai-^. asaia-Q p. v., to get infected 
by eggs of the green-bottle : jilu 
asa^akana ; uria tupunda asaiaknntM^ 
urj tnpundaree asamkana, 

asal-roko sbst., the green-bottle, 
LucHia caepar, an oviparous fly with 
metallic green abdomen. 

asab asSii, asol (H, asl; Sad asal) 
syn. of iarti which is the true Miin- 
dari, I. adj., (1) genuine, unadulte¬ 
rated, of race, etc. : ne taka aidli cii 
nakrili ? (2) metaphorically, the* 

right sort of, the right thing (to doj 
the true or correct (word).. Its use 
with hatu, kaji ami knmi should be- 
specially noted : 

asal haiUy (I) the village of one’s 
ancestors, in entrd. to the village one 
happens to be born or live in : ama 
hatudo okoa ?— asal Simbua, 

Sarwadarei^k raitiakana. In the 
khuntkatti area it means, the vi 11 aero 
of which one is a katkatiddr. (*2) 
the first village in which a certain 
sept is known to have settled, in 
entrd. to the offshoots of that first 
village : Orea kilira asal hatudo 
Parasu, taeomte Muru^, Buroma^ 
Dekela, Gutigarareko hatukeda. 
asal kajij (1) a true wx5rd, in entrd. 
to. a lie. (:!) the proj^er thing to gay^ 
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tho right answer to give in a certain 
eircuinstcince: asal kajig', that is 
the riglit answer. (^) ihe correct 
word : nekagj kajlime^ goitiko, nea 
ai(\l kajige, say it like this sir, this 
i'5 the correct word. 

(i^ il kiUin (1) a work done properly ; 
inia kiunl jana5 (c^iiljca. (:i) tlic 
])ro]')or ^\■ol'k of some ca^to or tribe : 
Muiiilakoa afial kainido koti. 

It. trs., t) act or speak in the 
proper way, according to tho mean¬ 
ings given : kaji asaJthiie^ speak 
coircctly, tell tho truth; kami 
asalcnic^ work properly. 
amly asalgo^ asahi'iuf, amlasalge 
adv., tru!y, corr. ctly, prop(‘rIy. 
a'ialrc adv., in truth^ in reality, as 
a matter of fact : asal re ui'i kiri^it^^ 
liijiiakana. 

asandu-daru Has. syn. of Jiomhir, 
l'umhi)\ kiDih'jkom, Nag. (II. I'hanihl) 
shst, (^uroya arborea Roxb. ; iNtyr- 
taceao,—a tree bO to 00 ft. high, 
with largo leaves, largo, showy 
tlowcrs, and huge, globose, fil rous, 
uneatable fruits, d'he root, tlio bark 
and the leaves are used to kill fish, 
;it hast during the hot weather. 
Fall tab dear, a coarse cordage made 
with the bark of asandu as well as 
of ofeasandii, was formerly used as 
a slow match by matchlock men. 
Half a yard of it, not thicker than 
the twine of which native beds are 
made, would keep burning for a 
whole day. But the fibre is useless 
for ordinary ropes. A tender twig 
of amncH and one of marai^ atikir 
are ground and soaked in water. 
This is then mixed with karat ni 


rice fl )ur and baked on one side 
only. It is eaten during seven 
days in tlio mo.ning against ganai^ 
dill'll, syphilis. 

asau-asatj,, csca-csca (II, a priv. 

and sans, breath) ^\\\^ o{. cegencegea 

I. sbst., uneoinfoitaMo feeling' of 
fulnes';, geneiMjly aceompinied by 
a iliiru'ulfy in breathing : asa^nsai^ 
men:jgoa ; asa i^asai^tc or asa asa i^- 
rafe jetana kfi suku jaia. 

II. iiitrs. iinpr>I , to < xperienco 
Ihit feeding: a^a s.i i^ai<i, 

asa i^asai^-cn ifix. v., to cause that 
feeling in oiiesLdC : goluati^g iteo 
asa r^asa c nj a na, 

asat^asat^-o p. v., sumo meaning as 
intrs. hut construed prsly. : asai^a-- 
sai^otiinac, 

asai^asaJ^ge asai^asai^lan, asai^lckei 
adv., having that feeling, 
asai^asai^gge adv., with joni, rikun, 
so as to gob that fooling, 

asaT>,ka odv., in anxious expecta¬ 
tion of the end, v. g., of a slceplo 's 
night or of some work : rnedkaralani 
asai^kagee aia^kcda, the one sufTering 
from conjunctivitis of tho eyes lay 
awake waiting for tho dawn ; 
asaijjcagei^ kamitana, luatunai^ 
monte, I am working on, anxiously 
waiting for the end of the work, 
because I have fever. 

sbst. Although the word 
a means a bow in general and stir 
means an arrow, the cpd. woixl 
asdr is generally used to dosignato 
the bow. The Mund^is use* two 
kinds of bows, one for shooting 
arrows, called gsclr (PI. I, I.) and. 
one for shooting i^ellets, called 



giintonsar (PI. I, 2^) or gnlaiL 
The word asdr occurs also in the cpd. 
2 nit<J‘qs(lry the cotton caiding bow. 

/. Material out of which hows 
and arrows are Nowadays 

ninety nine per cent of bows are 
made of bamboo. The Mundas say 
that formerly they made all their 
bows as well as their carrying* poles 
from the wood of a large tree called 
Qsi^, Itly., bow-tree, which has 
practically disappeared, being met 
only here sw^d there as a shrub. 

The string of the arrow-bow, 
called Jialoal is always ma^e out of 
a fine strip of bamboo, never of any 
kind of fibres or animal tendons, 
because these do not last long, 
whereas a bamboo-siring lasts about 
3 years. The bamboo out of which 
it is cut, must be about one year 
old, but still somewhat immature. 
The strings which keep the liatoal 
attached to either end of the bow, 
are made either of sinews or tendons 
of bullocks and buffaloes, or out of 
fibres of rurin^ (Ihiuliinia Vahlii, 
W. and A.) or of Icofoleara (Hibis¬ 
cus cannabinus Linn.) or of jhi 
(Crotolaria juncea, Linn.). 

The pellet-bow. has a double 
string for the purpose of holding 
the pcllet-cu=ihiou I called gnliorq 
(PI. I, a). Since these strings 
require a greater flexibility, they 
are made, either of one of the 3 
kinds of fibre just mentioned or of 
animaVieDdons. Those parts of the 
double siring, which are fastened 
to the bow at either end, are protco- 
ted against wear and tear by some 


fibre twisted around them as shown 
on PI. I, C. 

The arrows are either hammer- 
beaded for shooting birds or pointed 
and barbed for shooting fish and 
other game. The hammer-heads 
are either made of iron or bamboo. 
Those 1 made of bamboo are so shaped 
that the hard bamboo knot strikes 
the bird. These arrows are called 
/(?/<?, tuti or {n{hi^ (PI. II, 2). 
Sometimes two prongs are left 
above the knot, hard and sharp 
enough to penetrate the body of a 
bird, (PI. II, 1). Such arrows are 
called cuji{n{i. The average length 
of either of these heads, from shaft 
to top is 3'b The iron-headed 
hi id arrows are called lorhi and 
knndriforln (PI. IT, 3 and 4). 

The head of tho lorfii measures 
about 3" in length but is only about 
y' broad, whereas the head of tho 
himdritorhi is about long and h" 
broad. Number 5 of PI. I, called 
ihopii is used botlijagainst birds and 
fish. Sometimes it has barbed 
prongs, sometimes only two, Tlieso 
prongs measure generally about .3". 
Number 6 of PI. II, called suti or 
gutusCir^ measuring about from 
shaft to tip, is used only against 
fish. Numbers,. 7, 8, and 9 of Pi. II 
are used against big g.-ime. 
Number 7 measures about 3"' from 
shaft to point, whereas numbers 
8 and 9 measure about 5", 
They are simply calLd sdr. 
Slig; t’y larger sizes arc also used 
by Mundas. The Korwas^ arrows 
arc generally 1" or 2" longer. 
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All iron aiTi'W-UcadL-, wlieflior 
Iianmicr-^ or lanoc-^hapod, arc 

made and teinpcrod by the ordinal*}^ 
villa^ve s niths from iron ore found 
nearly all over Clio fa Xa'^pur. 
The arrow-shafts, Cilled av,/// or 
'nia/ii]y are g-.'norally made of a lO'ed- 
like p;ra^s grown for the purpose 
(Sacclni'u n anmilina‘enni, Kct;'.). 
SonieLimcs band )00 twi!.;^, sli.iig’ht- 
ciicd over the firy, a’-e u ed as ih T.s 
d'lie average leiir;ili ol ilo' si el’i;. 
is 1' b", thoir dlaniLier v.alco f.'^>’n 
to and tlie wciglit {;f r. ed 

shaffc'^ is about i oz. 

TIic coarse (doth serving a; 
orqy made of coif on-tbio a 1, is u'ov(:'n 
not by I lie village^ weaver but b v 
the jMnnJas tbemselves, a fact wor h 
attention. 

The pellets arc g^nn rally made of 
sun-dried chiy and are of llu' s'z * 
sliown in B, 2, of PI. I. Stones of 
a round isli shape and appropriate size 
are also used when available. 

II. Shape ami mode of construction 
of the various parts .—]^\xq bow'itself 
Las its maximum breadtli in the 
centre. In the Mundas’ bow it 
averages from If''' to IJ" narrowing 
down to or j" at the extremities. 
TliO thickness remains the same 
throughout the whole length of the 
bow. It averages from to 
In the Korvvas^ Low the thiekuess 
is about ^ ''and the Lrcadlh about 
narrowing down to about or 
About li" from eitLcr extre¬ 
mity of the bow, a knob is left to 
retain tie bow-siring (Pi. I, A). 


I’liis knob i.s abord. I " at its broad* .st 
and is roUi dod (l»Avn in a putty 
sbarj) curve to d I ho angio thus 
formed by the bn ad ('nd of iliobn* b 
w il!i t] e I u 1 01 t'[) <d‘ tbv b »w is 
cal ltd /liiii or /e</ 

Ti]i‘ thin *)f iiom dairo 

bamboo, us'd a'^ i)o^\-^.f i ing, b:is 
a tliiidcness of only ff and a, buudth 
*d 1' . Ai cifln'r end of f ho lu)W'- 

ifu'iu;’, f* r .1 foivgh of af'O-d, 1’/', 
ill-' : li!' Ivi.o^^ ^ r’- s (" or 1 ', 

th< br'.a^ih ! no.oiiing’ tl]' sio'M' a^ 

ih.d <>r ll'.' ^ (I’l. 1, P) 

In the middle cf llus (nd-])I''<e cr 
j kn' b, an inci ii;n, doping out wards, 
j is mrah^ for the purpo'O (d’ liolding 
I fho Hbr(Ot,{ring or t 'lubui, whicdi 
j att.'ndH'S tlii^ //i//0,/ to tli<‘ bow, 

I A se.’nii 1 and ‘ Imil.ir incdslon or 
I indcii, also call d Z/d/, i-^ formed 
where this end-kueb i^ tliinnod down 
to the tbirkncss of the ])ow-^tiing 
itself. Tlio string or Und< n altaed - 
ing the hatoal to the bow, is called 
ftridha'rar or s\m\ \y arid. The mode 
ill wIiIlIi fhi.s attachment is made, 
is sbowm by C on PI. I. 

The Mundas^ bow when strung 
but not yet drawn for sbooting, 
mcasiiics from 4' fV' to 4' 10" from 
tip to tip. The distance from tlio 
centre of the bow’-string to tlio 
centre of tlio bow-cu:vc is about 
G". If it be more (U’ less the bow 
does not work properly. The cx- 
prcssiim esdr da nu'ans to 
a bow^-sfring at ilie correct distance 
fiom the C( nfre of the bow-curve, 
or, to adjust the string so that it bo 
tj" from the eentie of Ibe bow-curve. 
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The pellet-bow is sl-ghtly smaller 
than the arrow-bow, being on^y 
about t' 2 " from tip to ti]). The 
breadth in the centre is ab 1 ^'' 
narrowing down to at cither end. 
The thickness from the Iiandle to the 
top is abour on'y, in ouh r to 

give grenter flexibility to tb it part 

The pidlet-cushion, mea¬ 

sures 1 "' hy 1 i", 

T!ie small bit of wood keeping 
the two strings apart, is about * 25 " 
long. A semi-circular ple<e of wood, 
called is attadi(‘d to the 

inside of the bow, about two-thirds of 
the distance from the lower end to 
the centre of the bow, by way of a 
handle giving a firm i^rip on the buw. 

The extr. mitiis or t‘ps of this 
bow are irhaped as shown on PI I,A, 
with a groove or notch to r'tain tli .* 
double bow-string. 

The following peeuli ivities iiitli* 
construction of the arrows arc n )te- 
worthy ; 

(1) Arrow-brads u, d against 
fish fit very loosely in their shafts. 
A long sir ng is securely fastened 
to them and then wound r )und the 
middle of the shaft. AYbrn the fi-.h 
is shut, the loose shaft detaches 
itsedf from the iron, the twine un¬ 
rolls as the shaft tei’.ds to the surfajo 
of iho water and thus allows the 
shaft tD float freely aft- r ibe wound¬ 
ed ft h, so as to show its wh r^- 
aloifts. 

(1) All the lancc-hlian d arrows 
are barbed and sharp *ned their whole 
length on oi her si<le. The barbs 
are called sdr^tini and the ta’l end 
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fitting into the shift is called «dr- 
dandom, 

()) They have two grooves on 
one side, cilletl daliora. Fig iO on 
PI. I., is a siction showing how 
th se grooves are made. They are 
intendi d to fac lit ate the ft w of the 
i>lood from the wound and tlu.s 
mike the tracking of the wounded 
giine more easy. 

(t) That j>art of the shaft, which 
holds the arrow-tail is stn ngtheneJ 
by cotton twine wuun I closely 
around if as shown in fig I, PI, HI. 
To protect this twine aga’n^t wear 
and (^am[>nc-:s, they b smear h with 
the milky and v ry sticky ju'ce of 
the haridiini (Pious indioa, Linn.). 
For the same purpo e they also use 
a thin 1 ibhon of sliced coenuu of 
silk'-.\ or os cdled hudi, 

( 5 ) E cli arrow is feathered w’th 
two featlk Ts Sv’cured at b th ends to 
the shaft, and slighlly twistel sO 
as to give them a (Spiral sliapo, 
(PI. IIT, 2 ). The figuies 3 and 3' 
on PI. Ill, show tiow tlie en I of 
the shaft is sh-pel in order to sit 
well on th' bow-string. These 
notches arc called or kevle^e. 

N,B.— \\\ the hiifoal or bow- 
siring the outer, smooth an 1 very 
hard si do of the bamboo strip faces 
towards the b^w, so thit in shoot¬ 
ing the hill fits on this smooth and 
hard part. 

IIL Carrijing poicer of the ar* 
rows ,—Th ? distance a Air.nda cm 
send bis arrows averages from 
SO to 85 yards. At tliis distance 
the arrow will s^till pierce the skin 
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and bury it'clf in the fl‘sli of the ( brass rioe 
gfame. A IMunda’s arrow of type S or 


9> shot from a distanc' of about lo 
yards, will go clean Ihrongh a sam*- 
bur or a nylgau, tho largest kind of 
deer oat w.th m India. A Koiwa’s 
arrow will do tho some wb<oi s’ ut 
from a ( i^taneo of ah iit 25 or •;() 
yaids. Jt happens not unfreipi-nllN' 
that b‘g:^iinc is kilk d with a ^ii glo 
arrow, N, 15. Knrwas tip tiudr 
arrows with a V v\ disk b-nk 
of about 1" in ('lomei , in t.rd(‘r, 
they say, that it nniy soriliO Ui ■ l ar- 
der. 

No Chota-Nafreur Ab>^ri<>(‘ 
ever poison tfieir arrows. Thoy dii 
not know Lonv^ (he poisoniiyi^ is 
don'^. 

IV.—Tlel hj io u s Ilf cs ami sir per- 
stifions coiniecfcd u-if/i (he use of 
low ^ and arrows ',—At the s.icrilb*e 
off *'<1 by the piSen for a siijocs^- 
ful hunt at the hiintinLf-ffasf (alhol 
pliagiinporoh^ all bows and arrows- 
are eolleetcd into a le ap and tho 
blood of the b!a.k fowl uffeivd then, 
is sprinkled over them. 

The hunt.IS so an int their 
arrows with rid lead calU d suidur. 
During: th * wli le time the gr. at 
hunt of the phagun lasts, no JMniida 
\vill ever aim an arrow at a ja.kal, 
because they believe that that would 
bring bad buk. 

a.irafi var. oi asra, asrae. 
asSrafi, asrad (Sad. asrack, apher- 
csis of the II. pasdtnd) P in Nag 
and Has. Irs., to beat out, to ex¬ 
tend by Lanimciing ; tcntcrako 
cip’ko asr jOi^a^ t.jo bra.iicrs beat out 


boi\l,s by hammering. 
,^sirjn-g p v., to bo extended by 
hammering. 

a'i 2 -a li/ao vrb., n., m’al dnl.a a?ias^ 
r/oh'o as aokeda tira ba nler jana, 
they extended a small drinking 

V(-sds(^ that it boeain) a regular 
l)rass 'plate. 

2^’ in Nig only, trs , (I) to open 
moio. t) unb‘i.d paitly a pioee of 
ireii uliioli is eurv. d tt)o mnoh. (2) 

( u' ^ . >( 1 w ii'i ' «'i r e, (\ 

(j>:jia()-n p.v , is, ill a h it>n to the 
.k »o\e im'anin"s, aKe u <1 (1) to 

de <rie a inoio or le. s abn >rn)al 
swell i giO'cAt Osiun of th • btlly : 

iiej ugui u I) ^te-iraJ r I’a/.m ,/.v/,/o- 
/aii r, hi.-} belly is unn^inb'y ext< nib'd 
on .aeoinnt of tin* l('(»si‘, slov nly 
way ii wbieh lie \\e<r.s his I in 
tilt''. (-) of the s \\ lling of* tho 
leaf-imds of i\\(' jm* nhahlai I i us 
i.fe-torhi, l.oxi). ; L rl/e .c<xie : 

; ut hh 1 ini :.ui i t.oo i. 

n-sar-Kapi ep k noon Itly.. bow, 
airow, and )iunting* a\e, weap'uns in 
gene a I 

asar, asar-candn (IT. as.irh^ tho 
thir.l Hindu n.out! ) sb t., a Innar 
month 1 eginning tei* the Aiuid-is 
with the n(‘w moon and geneially 
corie~]);mding to dnine 

asafa a;^ slet., 'TiIgoivdla I'oe- 
nnm-Cirai 01 I), Teinn ; kai>dionac-.iO, 
—, n er'i-t Lcib, cultjvatc'd as an 
aiiiiu il erop. 

a a;a-ka,ko.ti sb^t., a ]tale eolonr- 
ed kind of crabs pp^aiing in tl.o 
nn ntli of asa r : as < raharkomko 
as ir..an(lur(*ko nnnaoa. 
weak form of 
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asi T. sb.t., tho asking, the mcro 
asking: p ir^^aic iiamoa, as^te(lo^^^» 
1[. adj., that \vlucli is got for tlic 
mere asking : asi rambara, pulse 
got foi- t’lo ajking. N. B. It occurs 
cspoeiallv ii> the following id Iona s : 
(0 nsi rah'ihj ral e/c.i woclcolioegcae, 
ho is as small as (lie pulso one gets 
for llivj asking, i.c., he is very small, 
('v) asi urn'a da fa /c-l Id logalii^ay 
Itly., one ougkt nob to look at the 
teeth of a hulloek one g(‘ts for the 
asking. This refers especially to the 
b'.illrck? offered as bride price. 
Their lo. (k may not be examined. 
It is also used of presents in gotieval, 
rncam’ng tliat one ought not to 
examine presents critically, ('‘^) The 
phrasis as/ niandi and asi (c7i(lg 
arc used trsly. in the following 
^acrltlciul fnrimda : Ne horo, ne 
mauoa dlUukaime, asimandi asi- 
{cndql'ac, relieve this man, this 
luiman being, so that he may again 
ask for ooked rice and rice-water. 
-Til. trs., to ask sinb. for smtb. 
cither as a gift or a lo .n or a help ; 
the word denoling the person from 
whom smth. is asked, stands as d.o, : 
Samii paesale asilli mendo kae 
omacjlea fmoro taka asilipe, gapako- 
tole omruraaia. 

a-p-asi repr. v., to ask from each 
other cither the same things or differ¬ 
ent things, at the same time or at 
different times : ale hature hake- 
kudlam j inaole apasilanaj in our 
village we arc in the habit of asking 
each other for the loan of axes, 
hoes and tlic Idee; sunum oro 
biiUii^kiu iiji mianay they are asking 


asi^ 

each other, the one for oil the other 
for salt. 

asi-Q p.v., to bo asked : urj asio- 
tana ; more takaira, osijana. 

N. B. (1) The pissiva form may also 
denote the propriety, tho becom¬ 
ingness of asking : gatikira, b.s r 
emaniikii^ apasiia, k3rodo enkana ka 
asioa, friends may ask each other for 
their necklaces and the like, in other 
cases such things may not he asked 
for. {1) The idiom 7te hirlhoa 
asialcana, Itly., this girl is asked for, 
implies that all the marriage pre¬ 
liminaries are already settled, in 
uilrd. to ne Inn'll on kajiaknnn^ tliis 
girl is promised in marriage, hot the 
marriage price is not paid as yet. 
am-asi vrb, n., (1) the act of 
asking; misa anasitc (or misa 
anasii'e) more takale namakada, (2) 
the things asked for : holara anasilc 
jomc.ibakeda, we have eaten np all 
that was asked and got yesterday. 

asid (efr. sid, to smp a thread and 
the like) trs., to release or let olf 
an arrow, to pull the trigger of a 
gun, to fire off a gun, to release 
the catch of a trap : jokakeato asid- 
etelkeatc do kc, release thy 
arrow (or fire tby gunj after liaving 
aimed and not after having simply 
raised it: katca ratamc asidkeclay 
the rat has caused tho tiap to 
close. 

a-^id-g p. v., (1) to go off, to he let 
off, to bo fired, to close (of tr.ips) *. 
ratam allege asid '/ana, (1) to die : 
Nain haram asidakana. 
a-n-asid vrb. n., (1) tbo firing of 
a gun or the release of an arrow : 
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mill anaaidle more cerijkoe fokcclkoa, 
liG killed 5 biids with a single shot. 

(2) the trigger of a giin^ the catch 
of a trap ; handukra anasid aloni 
sahbara('\'i, boro mena; ratanira 
anasid bagrauakana. 

asid Ila^. esi Nag. (weak form) 
si Nag. (abbreviation), restrictivo 
af\',, added eidun* to priil. sbj-. or 
to advs. modifying the prd. o£ the 
prop. d1]C construction is ratio r 
c*oinp]ieatcd bi'cause tlie oxa.t. moan¬ 
ing of a^id' (b pends on the time in 
wliioli tlio action takes place. 

I. a sill lo prnl. : (]) 

Jn (he case of a future action, asid 
implies a desire of the s})oaker, that 
it be performed or suiferid by the 
sbj and no oilur: nDui^id liijnine, 
do thou come tliV'-elf and no ollo'r; 
a>'hisid kiijiinie, inj ahiJcao Iwujiii, 
do tlmii s[kvik tli\s('ir, b I, I im 
]lot spook; Iiil^.wid nr 

bon arata’pOj lot mo alone bo 
punish'd, let tlii:) boy go fr.'o. 
(,!) Tn tlie c iso of a jii-t aoti-n 
e Impli.'S a r.‘grot of the spo'.ilvor 
tliat it \va5 H it pm formed I)/ tlie 
rl)j. but ])y obboi’s. It 1 -^ theL'oroK^ 
erjvlt. to an optative cbiuse in /'e 
followcal by IiOinii^ : lionkuia biju- 
jana, eragekiu lagajana iihiusid liiju- ; 
jail, two cliildrin oame, tlioy got ; 
very tired, it would Jiave been better j 
if thou badst come tliy^t If. j 

£[. fisid ajft.ccd fo (idcs.: (1) i 
In the case of a fuini'o action 
implies a de-Ire tliat tliC action Le 
perforiued at the time or in the 
place or tbo n.aniur denoted by 
that adv.; and not at a luUr time, or 


nsiA 

in another place or manner : (isiu ad 
liola kaeajana, gai'd ^idc hijua, lio 
refused to come ^Csti rday and to¬ 
day, kt him come to-morrow and 
not later, or, let liim be sure (o 
come to-morrow ; no kaji ale hdtin\'-‘ 
asid bioaroa, this matter must be 
decided in our village and not else- 
^\her^•. (2) In the ease nf a past 

action the meaning elumges a^ above 
: und^r (2) ; bar Imro koiahonhiei, 
taiiulokiu talk, iia, g' <; id.eak.ina- 
kill., L',i/^ ^ 

two somg bolli ka\0 di.d, ii' tku'c. 
cireumstanc-'s it, wmiO-I liave k'nii 
better for me to b.ive di^d my.->dl. 

N. 13. Tiie prds. of these | rops. 
geneially dro[) (Im ]iiikm\oid a but 
not tlie imperative ]'i-iil. .ili'iM'.'. .ve, 

, 4./g ;ye. 

j nsbj :;i- I M'f < i. -o' , ' p I' nm 
i 11,e .Mna‘ fm-- mi, k ' i n. V'T 

j IJ; . d \. o h i'O' m :i;.i , r, \ , ,n 

itsi.J ■-// i ll .. V , ! ' 1 ' !,'• 1)' 

oil t of 1 -is'.i t h 1 '■} , 1 '!' 1 .. I e , 

laughing, eiMmdiiiig ; t) hr m eht* 
to sp's'ik fi'om ra'.;e. 

<i! I i-'t ]> v., .'-'anu' me.inii)'^' ; 

landateo irdd’iii tU'na ) knfe " o/- 
oiiiji.hi; Idinlf.j a^nfj > i t nL: n a. 

asin, asii’i'Cardy (!I, 
lunar month begin m"' be Ike 
iMundas N\ itli tie: new m 'Ui and eer- 
respomling‘ g’Mimak(o b'ptcmbcr. 

nsiu, flsini'tJarii ^ \ n. (-1 Lii.'JiolUK 
sbst., Itly, l' 0 \/ Ir. e, (mnec vkp 
jirans tn-o, drij/nr :i n dun- 
ilaiKg) (iis'Wia til.a' \hibl. ; 

Tdiaceae,—a luge Ircu Ike wood of 
I wliieh i.s particularly tou;\b, and 
tIiCixIoro uiied lo make ]>jWijUiid 
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xjairying* ] olcs. It has praet'cilly 
dl6ai>piaretl nowadavs^ bjiug’ met 
here and there otily as a shnib. 
Whereas, according to the MunJas, 
a carrying pole made of this wool, 
used to last fran 1*2 to 15 years, 
llioso made now, chiefly of sal wood, 
last at most 3 years. 

asls ([I.rzs^v) 1. shst., a favou^*, 
a great gift, a blessing* It ha^ 
been adopted by the Christian 
md'S'ons to dmote (1) the act of 
blessing. (2) a siipernatural favour. 

11. trs., to bless^ to bestow a favour. 
In the Christian sense : (1) to bless, 
i.e., to perform the rituil ac*: of 
blessing; nc binLi!>isir 
bless this rotary for me.( 2) of Go 1, 
to b^'stow divine blessings : huhui 
boroko Pormosor kae asls^oa. B, 
(1) The phrase, to bless one.self, v.g ; 
with holy water, is, by the ChrisLi..n' 
themselves, aU^ays express d ly 
kruspn, to inahe th- s'gii of the 
cross over ones* U'. ( 2 ) d he 
never unlerstand in the me.ming 
of to glorify fvjr I cneiits rec(UVL-(l. 
anis-g p.v., of person ', of devo¬ 
tional ol)j».cts, to be hle.'S.d ; aais- 
okiin bintihisir. 

as>ai^ var. ofai'sil) but not used in 
the repr. v. like arsifl. 

askal (Sad. askal) sbst., Gallo- 
pcrdrix lunulatus, the Painted 
Spur-fo \n1. 

aikati, askati, asikati, asakaii 
(II. ashaktii Sad., by m* tuth s s, 
askdti,^ laziness, nonehalaiice) 
1. fcbst., disinclination for long work : 
ank>iti n'iimkia, he has got a fit 
of dlBinclination to long work. 


ir. alj., with horn, a man who 
d »es not like to work long : ask^tti 
horoko kanir * heran ka sakuakoa. 

III. intrs, (1) impr.-l., to feel 
disinclined for long work : a'<kdfi* 
jqia, (2) prsl., in the df., pr.t. not 
to like long work : aslcntitanae. 

IV. trs., to weary smb. with pro¬ 
tracted work : cii mas'ar iskuU 
lionkoe a8k(Uija(]^koi, 

askiti-ii, rilx v., to behave as 
though one found the w n k too long : 
alope askiiida sugamc-ugam kimipe. 
askiti’O p.v., to we.iry of long work : 
!-iu a'<k(illore b iba oih kat * h )baoi ? 
If one gets weiry of ploughing 
how will |)ad(ly give a good crop ? 
askad var. (oiaskdi, 
asnJn (Skr, and H. sndn^ to 
1 ath<^). T lis has been adopted hy 
the CLrI-lian missions to denote 
baptism. [. sbst., ba[)tis:n. 

II. 1 r.s , b p[ ize. 

iiHndn-c.if /fsi.an:>ik<iiLy rfl^. V., to 

g ‘t on self bapliz :d. 

(ntidii ‘0 p. v., to bo ba[)t;zc1. 

a^6a i (II , sawJr; Slnli. 
sb t , a bor-^em .n ; asdn ikOf horse¬ 
men, cavalry. 

asol v.ir. of osaL 
asol-baidol var. o? ondo/Zj rsoK 
asra, asara, a-ra5, asjra3, asa2, 
(II. Sul. dduJ, ds>’o) I. sh t, hopr*, 
exp‘ct ition : o^ra bin);ita\‘a; ne 
sok-'rnre pnra kfi. s t ra^a, ga nadani 
not nnuh water wells up in 
this d dl, wo rely on the rain (.or 
onr crop). 

II. alj., w!th koji^ a thought or word 
or circnmstirice whicli al.ows hope: 
asra k-^jido lel^tana, there is s^me 
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J’cas n for hopj; a^ra^ kaji’e 
aiumla, we have heard an cncourag- 
inuf word. 

N B. Afijcct’ves corrcFponding to tlie 
ish, liupeful, liopeUss do not 
exist in MHildari. key are render¬ 
ed (i) l>y the noun a>^ra with 7iuvq^ 
hano or leh)^ to apj ear : asJa'ti nun:i- 
talea^ ue have hope, wc are hop ful ; 
emra <?*•/(/ bmou, that is-i hop ’h'. s 
case. Jsra Jclua nn an>, tin re a]') c -rs j 
to b? Borne hi)| (\ till re is a prol abi¬ 
lity. In lhi '5 con'lrnetion the ohjeet 
exp.oled or hoped fo/r^ stindsin the 
genitive with ra. or req whetlur it 
be a noun, a particijile or a partic*[>ial 
clause . aina nalis j taoia ictan a.^ra 
ka !e!oa, there is not the slit.;ht<8t 
hope of thy v.'iiming tl>y laWhuit ; 
kr'ntedc hasuakana ni'ni'o bno^'ni-a 
aisr^j'^ leloa. (1) by tlio df. iir^t. : 
o^ruet(i7i<ilc ; kale (ts'ru?fana 
111 trs.^ to exj Cet Binth from sinh , 
to In pc to ^et Bintli from sinh. (1) It 
n.av take a douhle d. o. : tis'u 
maiulile n^u>j‘ fju/ra. (2) It n ay lake 
a Fimj)le d. o. : ^h nia l.a'tj, 

(:•) it may be (or-sliu-tid w Ih iqit\ 
iq or q : amale o wactniiitj nmtalc 
asractana ; amtareic a.^xirLi^ui ; 
aina aloni asritr i, ji'm dari i s * 
rikafnie, do not expect anytliiuL^ i 
from me, do tbyself whatever thou 
art able to do. (1) It may abo take 
an inserted iud. pinl. o. : kaiia, 
a*ra'iamt iVa. 

N.B. Wlicn that which is oxpreted 
from smb. is, in Englisly expressed 
by an infinitive clause, vg., we did 
not expect thcc to come, that clause 

mugt, in Mundari^ bd Iranaposod into 


astir 

tiie diivci: sp Cv li : hijua 

menfe kale ax'acJe^J lu a. 
asra- 71 , asrn^xi ifK'. v, to rely on 
oneself : Soma ka'u ahio 

kaiia, I do i ot put my 

In'pc in Soma nor do I put it in my¬ 
self. 

asr-i-n^ as7'<i?-q p. v., io have hope, to 
he hopt fnl ; may tike an iiuh o. \s ith 
*J} fq : haiu nfanti, I have 

no hope ; amay^eu usr I't o! .lua^ a:nta- 
rmo iisi )f.ty 1 have Imptj in line; 
ka (irrafuj, lluie is no ho[)'\ 
a’p-asuij repr, v., to re^y 

on rarh olh r: a paS) UiU anrcio 

bedaoa, if tiny r.Iy on eacii other 
I Ik'v will he d' c i\ cd. 
opasra} lo m uii of ageTU'y, Uly , ll.osC 
who r« ly on (ach other, io , fr.eiuls. 
N.B. Id oily , a!ir,j or nsrfii'^ pr< ceded 
!>y an iiifmdive el:iU'-'e‘ i^ frMpiM.lly 
ns*'<l os ('<ivlt to sm h kbiL;I all 
elans s as: now tie re remains noth¬ 
ing to do but to —; tinre is imlhlng 
left 1 ut — ; the (n’y thing that 
lemains now is to — ; tl.o only 
thing it is good for now is — ; the 
I only n e f< r it now is — : sob m 
oti:c b nnhiieal ahcila, nn.'!o IiatuaLe 
.iirqr f/.so'-o' ; solx-n rakamra raiiu- 
jlaia'e omhi'i, kae hngiotani, nllo 
f/oiqq'^ ; darnho hotiglrikiida, 

asra ; nc baba gumajana, joiujd 

asriif\ 

asra^-apasraC repr. v , to be friends, 
Itlv., to icly liahilnally on each 
oti.cr : ahritYnpasritvhinako. 

asra5 var. of (isara6. 

asttr (II. as(ii) I. abi. n., 
calmness, scdatc.iers : nirc ] tin adlf 
banoa^ opuln^una, lUcro if oo 
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eaimness in this one, he behaves ex- 
eitedJy in all he does. 

II. adj., calm, quiet, sedate ; as^ir 
boro ; ne hon a^tirgeae, 

III. trs., to calm smb. down, to 
soothe somebody ^9 anger or temper, 
to drive slowly: urikita, a^tvrkii^me^ 
drive the bullocks slowly, 

astlr-en rflx. v., to calm oneself, to 
beep calm : astirenme^ 
astir-Q p. V., (1) to become calm, 
cpiiet: medmufira nclkcdte nagce 
a-Hiroa mcnte bor^atanm taikena, 
juJging from his countenance I 
bopcd that he would caLn down pre¬ 
sently. (?) Of illness, pain, to grow 
less, to improve, to get bftler : 
hasutanj ti'jiwlo modeokooO astir- 
alcana ; riia astir alcana. 

asflrle adv., calmly, quietly, slo\vly : 
aslii'tc senmne, 

af.u v'.v. OL i'ui^ very, much; seems, 
lik(^ tsumjio bo u^ed mainly in jokes. 

, astsa-biisua, ssn bisn yyn. of (inflol- 
lasoK . 

osul Irs, (1) to kc p, i,e., to sup- 
]dy witii food and otlvn" mccssaides 
•ol* jife liiiman persons or domosiical- 
rd e»r c'Jpturod animals ; bonce it 
means in a general way, to nourish, 
nurse, feed, bring np, ^ 

gomke kulahonc asuijina. (2) with 
uh as d. o , to let one's hair grow 
dcfimiivoly, used mostly of girls : 
knrihonkoa jaii uh kcatc hisabo- 
tann, oro Ivoralionivo.a jati avandi- 
ja,nail* h.;s vl'v(:ina, the suhj'H'lion of 
girls Ih* LMslc ohs'vvaiici's begins 
<fl-om tile tnae (hoy -let their hair 


grow, that of the boys from the time 
of their marriage. N.B. uti hira- 
rikartj to let one^s hair grow, is used 
of men, (3) with med as d. o., to 
enjoy a pleasant pight, to recreate 
ono^s eyes by looking at smth. 
beautiful, to go sight-seeing : 
dehale ! cikan cerepe gofjakaia, mediisi. 
asullea, come let me have a look at 
the bird you have killed, let me 
enjoy the sight; nSdo me^ tisiT3k 
naminaia.em asulkeda^ enate ama 
lafja biua ? Now thou hast been 
siglit-seeing the whole day, wilt 
thou get thy belly full from that ? 
asuUen rflx. v., to gain a livelihood 
by, to support oneself by mean.s of, 
to feed On: poreakantco kdrteni 
asii'entana, kaci giujadmea? Art 
thou not ashamed to live by begg¬ 
ing though thou art so strong? 
asiJcutCj filial participial clause, for 
<ho purpo e of gaining a livelihood, 
for a living : as>‘lrntc cikanani kami- 
tana ? 

asnJtntca instnimc.itiil noun (1) 
food, sustenance : ITorokoa asnJrn- 
tea mandige. (2) that by moans 
of whieh one gains one^s 
livelihood: llorokoa rengerahaTa, 

sahukoa asiih^ntcage, the money-lend¬ 
ers thiivo on the poverty of the 
IMundas. 

ami\^nie}i (niqko), asnJenienko, the 
plongliing cattle by means of which 
one gains one’s liveliliood : asnlen- 
tenJeo ciminais^ menakoatama ? 
—asulentc mcnakmataira^ bar br>. 
a-p-asiil rcj r. v., (1) to support each 
other, to keep a common household, 
to work in common for rniitiial 
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support : arandiakanakiA, apasiilka- 
(2) vrb. n.j the circumstances^, 
the conditions, in which a household 
is living : alena bugingeaei ? 

apasulapasuH'O noun of agency, 
members of the same household. 
asi(l-o p. V., (1) to be ke] t, in the 
sense explained above: ne iskuiro 
birhisi honko asniofanay there are 
foity boarders in this school. (2) of 
girls’ hair, to be allowed to grow 
de(iiiitivoly : asnia/cana fibtae, she lets 
lier hair grow, she is subject to tho 
rules of 0 iste. N. B. Asuloa ov kd 
ci'ifdoaj it is possi])le or impossible to 
gain a livelihood, is less used 
(lian the ind( 1. form dsula or kd 
ilsnla : UsiRgapa senderate kaJai;^ 

ilsii a, 

asulofc(} same meaning as asnlcnfca 
\rl), 11 , tlie circumstances, 
easy (u-otliciwist‘, inwliich on^ lives; 
an.a ch^u^n! bugigt aci V 

asul (/V. money ]^aid) syn. 

01 Inch'd r, Irs., to pay ofE a debt. 

p. V.; of money, to be jiaid 

Ivek. 

vrb n., (1) the manner or 
lh*‘ rapl^lity with winch one j)ay3 
back : an/(Vile asulkeda, mot) sinna 
tarointe mod paesa r.iti riri ku sai\‘- 
jana, he paid back so promptly that 
after one year he had no more a 
b'nglo ])ico of debt. (• ) the money 
yi.iidbuk: no ta^^ Somaa anasul, 
rr noa Somaa ayiasiil takage, these 
aro the rupees paid back by Soma, 
asul-banlul v. r. of ando^ha^oh 
asul-hasul j'ngle sjn?. w'lli 
to p iy back. 

asv bdai3,gAa Us.^ lo Inng up a 


asU'Gt-parui;:^ 

boy from childhood to youth. 
asuhla^pra-Q p. v., of a boy, to be 
brought up from childhood to youth*. 

asuf-da'i^g.ii trs., Lo bring up a 
girl from childhood to inarriageablo 
age. 

as7iltJa^ri‘Q p.v., of a girl, to bo 
brought up from childhood to inar^ 
riage.iblc ago. 

asubhara tr?., to rear, to bring up 
from cbildhoud to adult age : bale- 
ateu asu(Iiaral]ii. 

(ixnlIarit~n ]>. v., to bo rmred from 
childhoi>d to ailull ago. 

asul^mata syn. of afudlara, 

asuf-nam I. adj., (!) with Ion, 
an adoptt;il eliild. (2) with of a, 
the surplus of land inherited by 
tho sou who, aftii* divlsiou of 
the ])ropoity, sU]^po;ti! thi' parent.‘•i 
until lli'y die; n< .i ,nnh;d'd otiy 
hanatit^ ob'^M k.i, tliis i; l.iud 
r got f'*r lei'pin;-’ ury panut?, 
it is not land I got a-; my hare In 
the division. 

II. trs, to adop', im rrphaii; no 

lionlo (jHii!ihuihik no . 

asidnam-o i), v., to ho alopted. 

asul tiimbid, asul-tunr^u s\n. of 
caput Knifjid. I. alj., with o/e, syn, of 
asuliiani ofc. 

It. trs., to sn])[)'‘rl one’s parents \iuiil 
they die. The son ^^ho dofs I hi' Is 
the share of land wliicli llm parents 
had reserved f<»r llicir own \mo : o]^oo 
Ci^gaapukiRC .a.^aUiimhidkiua, iingo 
inkiiaa liisabolMj auutercu, • 

asum-baodum syn. of avdolhasoh 
asui:ie-pat‘ui3^, jam asuta^-paruto, 

Ha..-. I. skt., liable iu eating; 
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joma»u7^p/H'U7;^f'a^e sibila ci ka sioila 
monte kae niurujikcda. 

IL adj., who eats hastily : Loo n 
asui^arui^ horo* 

ni. intrs., to be In the habit of 
eating hastily. 

am-n^paruT^^en rflx. v., to hurry thrro 
and th^n in eating : alom astiK^- 
puTUi^ena. 

asuT^paru*^-g v., to acquire the 
habit of eating hastily. 

asur rarely used var. of hastir, 
*Asur, Asur Mnnda sbst., an Asur. 
The Asurs are a rapidly disappearing 
branch of some ab.original race, 
repr^'sented now only by small 
groups of a few families spread 
through the hills and forests of 
Sarguja, Jashpur, the Daltonginj 
district and h re and there in the 
Ranchi (4 trict. Those living on 
a so-called pdt^ (height) in the 
Barway did still, in 18.)5, wh n 
I met them, sp^ak a Mund.iri dialect 
deviating less from the ordinary 
Mundari than that of the Korwas. 
That this wl ole tr. ct was formerly 
occup eJ by Mnnda*?, is shown by 
the names of the villages as well as 
by the burial stones met everywhere. 
But they w'ere, like in some either 
parts of the Ranchi district, crowd d 
out by the Oiaons, and the few 
istlated groups of Miuidas, found 
Btill here and there, have now given 
up their own language to such an 
extent ^that after lUQO hardly a 
cing^e couple of old people could b- 
found who still knew Mundari, 

whereas the Birway Asurs, like the 
Korwas, adhered still partly at least. 


to tlier Mundari dialects. 'J'hey 
are, bowevtr, in every r sp ct far 
behind the Munda , st^^nding, it 
appears, closer to the BIrhors in 
the r primitive civilization than to 
the Munda^. Like these, they are 
subdivid d into Thania Jsu}s, i.e., 
su.h as ar: Gettlcd in small village^, 
anl Sotkd or Uthhi Asurs, i.e., 
such as retain the nomadic mode of 
life. The settled A'^urs of the 
Hanchi district resei t it when the 
Mundas call them Aster Bara6ko, 
Asur blacks uith-; they w^ant to be 
called Asur Munduko. Some of 
those who live on the Barway pats 
practise iron smelting, but do not 
act as bla cksmiths, piohably because 
they consider that as agiinst their 
catt\ About their social and reli¬ 
gious customs hardly anyth'ng very 
dt finite is known as yet. 8arab 
Chandra Roy, author of The 'Minulan 
and Their Country^ and Secretary for 
Anthropology and Foik-Ioro to the 
Bihar and OrIssi Kescar^h Soe'ety, 
is the first who succeeded in cl cit ug 
from them information al out their 
totemistio observances. See Vol. 
in. Part IV, page 507 (December 
Number of 1917). Whit he de¬ 
scribes ther^, is in one respect at least, 
very different from the present 
practice of the Mundas in tliis 
matter. It may be summed up as 
follows : 

In an introductory paragraph be 
divides the Asurs into (5 classes, the 
Thanta or settled, the or 

nomadic and the Birjia Asurs, tbo 
latter being subdivided into 
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FindUulha Ihrjias (s-tich as 
Sindur at (liuir mairiagts), 

Jiiijiits (-utb <18 use only 
Dud/i F>irjias (suL-h a^ ilo not cat 
beef) and luu'h Ilirjia (-vkIi as 
eat b,’cf). In a foot-note lie untcs - 
“ The Biijijs are, liovvevci', to all 
inTnts an 1 imrio-es, a sipaiale 
tii'ie. Blit movt of li!s inform¬ 
ation has been t fio.n lluse Ihrii.ii. 

1. lie gvi j th ■ ninn s of i'l b.rd-, 

2 snakes, 1 fi-b and '•» nni.nah: .is 
tot'^m names. (\car y all of thci c 
aFi Mnndati words, and are also 
sipt names among the Mmuh.s). 
The fl sh of these is t.ihoo to the 
r.speelive septs, and ioteimarri igc 
between inemb of the same scpi 
is foil) dden. However it is alhiwyd 

among memoers hclongi.ig to difle- 

rent subdivisions of the same faci.t j 
(even as it is among the Miinda-). 

II. Among som; the sept tot« m 
is changed after d or f oencralions, 
and with it the mn.j or aiiecstor 
spir't is .ilso changed, and o msc- 
qucntly the imniage bar willi otlur 
tnemlnrs of that family is also 
removed. 

HI. In addition to the sept, totem 
,bo Birjia Asurs have an individu.d 
totem the origin of which they 
expl.in as follows: The spirit of 
some relative or n.ighbour, living 
or deceus d, overshadows a child 
at its birth, thus giving the child 
bis own totem. The name of the 
ovirshadowing spirit is r veiled 
by the ninli, wit h-finler, at the 
n.ime-giving ceremony. In addilioe 
to the flJsh of bis s pt totem and 


peivonal tot ‘in, tho fl ^Il of lh<3 
imlivitlual tut ‘in of In'; par ntt^, 
rlilUliv'n an 1 wife is’t ib’0 for siK b. 
an iiulivulnil. 

l\. Thu Blrj'a rt ganls li’s totem 
as l.is kin. llcnre win never ho 
inc< Is an in Hvidii.il of th it sj ccii s, 
he i> obli^ctl to siluto it with an 
tbe’sanee ; if he hie's a d \id i.ul. vi¬ 
cinal of the sp-eiev;^ he is ohli^eil 
to uv* r It,^ bury or t reinato 

it Hpil leave lie' w ith an obei- 
sani-e. 

I'or women the fl th of their 
f- tliCrV toti in is lahoo, but not lb it 
of thoir bus hands. 

V. Some Ibij as hav'O no indivi¬ 
dual totem-. Ollii rs have forgotten 
tho name of tlu ir st jil tutem. Bat 
in sp'te of that they pr tend th.it 
intcamari i.ig J hi tween inemheifl of 
th.ft supt i. f .rhidd.cn. In S'udi 
a stale of thlip^s sueh marrlai^i a 
;ire hk' ly to oi eur. lb n. e, when 
tho w’lfe ^ 1 1-^ fn (piently ill a.ter the 
rn.iiTlai^o, that is considered aa a 
that both l.ushand and wife 
hcdiup^ to the same sept, and thero- 
f.,re divorce becomes obli^'atory. 
F(ir this icp ira‘ion they atill b»vo 
the Mundari term, sa^i>hcjri, the 
te.irinj^ of tho le ;f. 

VI. Olhers while still consi- 
diTivr tho flcdi of tho B^pt totem 
as tab o, allosv tho interrn irriajro 
between members of the same sept. 

From these totemistic '^leresies, 
(jf I may so cill them,) the author 
eoncludcs that toV mism is fast 
decaying among the Bir^ias and 
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other tribes ia these parts. It is 
evident, that in a tribe so rapidly 
dccreasiingf, the difficulty of finding 
wives of other septs, makes it im¬ 
possible to observe a rigid exoga- 
'mous law. 

The author states that, when one 
of the men began giving iuforma- 
tion about the change of the sept 
totem after 3 or 4 generations, he 
was stopped by another man, and 
that after that, no further informa¬ 
tion could be obtained. 

The Rev. Father Paul Dejaeghcr 
S. J. who, in ]92‘^, kindly consented 
to try further inquiries, complains 
also of the difTiculty of eliciting 
information abjut their customs 
from these shy Aborigines. His 
inquiries were made in the Eavway, 
a tract in whh h the Asnrs are 
surrounded by Oraens and Sadans 
i^nd long out of touch with the 
Mundas. He secured answers to 
some of the questions proposed by 
me, but it is regrettable that to 
several of the irore decisive ones no 
•ans\Ycrs could be got. The results 
may bo summed up as follows : 

I. Orijln. —There exists no longer 
any trtice of a belief in the former 
connexion between the Asurs and the 
]\lundas (which is so strongly 
as^erUdby those who live among 
. the AlunduB). iMost of them denied 
such a connexion whereas some 
simply said they did not know. 
About the l^aracs they simply 
denied having heard about them, 
iJ. Social cmtQ7ii8,^{\) Septs 


Asur 

exist, and the sept names correspond 
more with those in use among the 
Mundaa than those used by the 
Oraons. (2) Marriage is exo¬ 
gam ous monogamy, and they are 
not allowed to dismiss their wives. 
(3) Marriages are arranged by the 
parents. (4) Omens are consulted 
and their decision is respected. 
(5) The real marriage feast is pre¬ 
ceded by ceremonies for which 
they have now only Sadani 
names, manjahara, panbarti hanli- 
jori, (6) The bride is paid for and 
the price does not exceed 3 rupees. 
But the marriage dinner, to which 
they must invite man}’’ more guests 
than, v.g., the Oraons do, is so 
expensive that it often proves a 
mill. A promise to give the dium r 
later on is accepted. Those who 
then feci unable to keep this promise, 
do now^adays often run away to 
the tea plantations of Bhutan. 

IIL Birth rites, — (1) The navel- 
string is cut with a knife, not wdth 
an arrow hea<l. 

(2) About the existence of special 
cati ceremonies nothing w^as 
elicited. 

Eight days after the biith the 
name-giving takes place by the 
general practice, described elsewhere, 
of dropping vice grains into a vessel 
with water. Q he person after 
wdioin the child is named is called 
gonon instead of the Mundarl saki. 

(1) On the samo day some of the 
baby’s hair is cut and thrown away 
anywEcro, not into a stream. 
Hence they do not believe that the 
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LAby's bair meets in the ?ca (be hair 
of its future mate. 

(5) Only when previous obiUlicn 
bavo died do they n .-oit to tlu‘ 
practice of putting* the baby on a 
dungliin^ g/iiidicr, fioni wliicli it 
picked np by a relative who, pre¬ 
tending* to found It^rtf/ rs it to 

the motliei* ami asks, ^\ bet her she will 
koej) it. Bins tlms treated are 
called, cjiindin'y and glrB i/aJiduri. 

II . iJisjio.sa^ of the dcitd, — (1) 
Crematit'n is laie and only re.-nrted 
to in ca* 0 of old people. (2) All 
the clot lies belonging* to the deceased 
arc buri d with him and tliosc wlio 
can afford wrap the Gor[’se into 
a new elotli. (b) Besides some j»ice 
being put into the giavo, one 
pice is put into th * mouth of tlic 
deceased. (I) They always bury 
tlicir deal witli the feet to the south. 
(5) They must batluj when return¬ 
ing from a burial, (d) The kawan 
or dinner in honour of the deceased 
takes place in the usual way, 8 days 
or a fortnight after the d ath. If at 
that time there is no licc*, it is post¬ 
poned till it ran bo procured. 
(7) They observe tlie ceremony of 
recalling the shade of the deceased, 
and for this they still have the 
Mundari word, rirtihul ader, though 
the Sudani word* cJicti bhiirack is 
also used. On this point Fr. 
Dojacglior writes as follows : It 

is done, not on the burial day but 
on the kaman day in a place between 
the cemf try and the house. They 
make a small maca)i which they 
cover with /V/cr (tUitching grass). 


Then they bring a bit of cloth which 
bo^nged to the dead ])rr,-on, and 
uilh it they pul lire lo I lie ^\]lo!e. 
One told me: Tluai llu'y sav 
the dead perMOi’i, ‘oul : ^* imw run 

away ! Ihy li. ii <* is mi hro. Co fo 
the eemciry ami never r. turn (o tiiv 
old heme I 

I could 111 i a^ccifniti wlmllirr 
tins Virdon i- (Oir<c(. Aii\l.e\v 
it dihcrs sub l.nli.dly from IIk' 
Vi r^lon L le.id in S. ('h llo\’s boob 
about ibo Aliimlae SbaiM if, 

I rove Ceiioci, it would 'low I Kit 
tlic Asurs ail* si!iij'!\ .giui;*' jattof 
tills ceroinen}' w In’bt H^y mis-- liie 
main point in it, namely di'.s’re 

to have (lie sjiiiifs of I heir am’cNiors 
remaining with Ibem alwa}s. Mven 
(he constuilly loaming Biihors 
havo^ ae.'ording to Sarat ( Imndra 
Uoy, a s])C(‘iil IhiiLt (cuvcjr'd 
I a'^ket) in wbloli tls' shadi s of tlu ir 
ancestors arc b('li< ved to n ^ida, and 
wlicn they move from <ni* place fo 
another, this basket is carri'-d in 
front of tlicin. 

/'. Jic'igionH hcUefa and 

Ancestor worshlj). Tlie 
following pr ctK cs arc s'gns of it.s 

existence: (1) The ) raetico of 
dropping some grains of rice on fbe 
ground for the dccensi d. Some 
said that tliis is done always 
whereas others sai<l it was <b)ne 
only on some fuists. (2) The 
practice of Kndjul adcr, (3) Tlic 
keeping of the flower fc^st which 
they now cdl sarhidf like the 
Oraons. 

The worship of 
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Occasionally tboy offer a white fowl 
to liim. The practice of a daily 
salute to the rising suu is unknown 
to the n. 

3^ Worship of other spIriLs, 
To Bar Pahari (the Mahurit or 
Marai^ Burn of the Miindas) they 
offer a red fowl ; to Kh^int^ they 
off T a black fowl. L-arha and some 
others arc also worsh’pped. 

4^ Feasts. They now ob-erve 
the usual feasts of Chota Nagpur 
such as Phagun^ Sarhidy Nawa 
{fom7iaoa), Knjileia, Sohrui, Deotain 
(ibout Christmas). 

5° Sacr.fiocs. (1) General’y fowls 
are off.red. Their p >verty seldom 
all »ws them to offer a goat. All 
arc unanimous in saying that they 
never offer pigs. (I'his is a devia¬ 
tion from the g moral practice of 
all Aborigin s and a sign of inci¬ 
pient hii\ luiz iti m). 

(:) The rite is tho one used all 
over. But it seems that they put 
down only one little hjap of arwa 
lice. 

(d) Sacrifieers. Only at Ihe feasts 
the baigi offers on beh df o’ th * 
CO nmunity. O i otlur occas on- t i.'- 
the heal of the family who s xr ficcs 
lie does so also on tlie feasts of 
J\'atou : n I Phagun. (W unher be 
docs s> a'so on SarJnd his not be n 
asi-eitlined. If not, this won d lie 
another prjoT tl.at the Asms n Ls 
the main point of ih.t ftash. 

(1) The sacii.’cer g ‘^s the head 
and the liver of the s icrlfioial ani nal. 
llegaiding the j ractijt^ of promising 
Bacntices and patting or hanging up 


jeitain things as signs of such pro- 
nines, he writes : I could Bud no* 

trace of them."^ 

(o) Women are, according to' 
some, never allowed to eat of the 
saerlfuial meat wh roas, according 
to others, they are allowed to do so. 

(d) Belief in witchcraft exists 
together with the usual pra tici oE 
pplying to the soka for finding out 
witches. 

All the above details are met with 
among the ot’ier Aborigines and, to- 
a great extent, even among the 
Sadans of Chota Nagpur. The same 
would pr bab’y hohi good of such 
other det ills as could not b 3 made 
out. The onlv thing really their 
own is individual totemism. This 
is su h a radic.il deviitlon from the 
forms of t item ism prevailing among 
the Iiiundas and the Dravidians, 
that it might suggest tLeir desjcnt 
from a d fferent race. There are 
oer'aln evidences to th) effect, that 
])arts of India were occupied Ly an 
aboriginal population before the 
arrival of the Alundas and the 
Dr, V d ans. Whether tluse were 
related to the Veddas of Ceylon or 
some other tn-; d an lacj, is at 
present beyond research and will 
probably ren.aiii so forever. It may 
be tint among thes) individual 
titcmisrn exi’>ted, and tint the 
Asjrs, being descimdants of theirs, 
have I r'served it. The forest-clal 
hills of tlie present Rinchi district 
and of th ‘ adjoining trl. utiry sta (S 
offered a com|?aratively safe retreat 
to all thj remnants of aborig u.:! 
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tri’.e.- flccing- before any invailers. 
That its why this whole 
C'>uiitry h:is giaJually bicome the 
liviii<^ aiithroj)olo^i^al inuseurn, 
wh'cli Coleii'^l r)alton’s T'JhnoIi>gy 
of Bcntj iJ (lesc rlh'S to us. The 
Asurs :ire not the only racial frag- 
rn^T.t met there, whos? exact c.rii* 
nex ons eaan )t ho pointed (uib with 
anything like certainty. Tnis suji- 
position \v< u <i ju lify oarat Chonlra 
Keys’s ranaik, that the Bir.ia 
Asurs nre, to all iut uts and pur- 
pu^•es, a si'j arat ‘ tiiho, 

J5ut against this view stand the 
pliysio'ogio .1 similaiitios with llv* 
Manila ri(‘C, tin* lan^inLTO ari l all 
tho^ost^cii! and rol:i:;iou? reso nhhmces 
OiuniKrat d abov(* ; whor-as the 
strong st po‘nt in its favoui is afh r 
all only negative argnurmt, nimoly 
the assiiinpt ou, that tlic ex’^'cnc* of 
in lividual ti>teinisin among tlnun 
could hardly ho explained, if th'^y did 
belong to the Munda raoo. For, in 
theiasj of a c>inmoii d seent v/i* 
shoiihl h ivo to mak.* one of the 
f<dlowIng su])positions : I'hth r (') 
indivlduil totomism was on.o* ])revil- 
ent among tlie Muaili rac ‘s and ha^ 
gradually b *on ahandoin d by all its 
tfibos and c’ais ex O; t by ti e \sjns. 
But thi' is hardly i)ossilde. K»«r if tin* 
reason.-- leading to this abando nnent 
were oogont enougli t » determine all 
the othoi moinb rs of the iae»‘, they 
wo ihl certainly have Inni the same 
iff^-t on the Asurs, unhss we 
6U])p' so that Iheso 1 vo I for a con- 
slderab e tbne in sj.nc kind of pbys.- 
cal isolation from their congenerB 


and under cin u nst.Kiocs very 
different from theirs. Bat no plaus- 
i'ole grou uls for such a supposition 
can be assign. d. 

Or (d) the Asurs!have, iu cour.so 
of time, invented and adipted 
iiidivi lu il (otem sm in oppf's’tion. 
So to siy, to all the other numbers 
of the nee. That ih. y should havo 
taken sneh a ^t('p in normal ciicum- 
stan • 0 '^ for men* thioretii'al reasons, 
is n.nre than h'ghly improbihle, 
ll is her llv tihnkaMe. 

On tl’.e of (*r haiul it is verv 
eome'vabh', that one or S'*veial 
o .njdes diouhl h ive been fore b^y 
put int-) mo^t di/Iieiiifc » ii\ nrnstano‘S 
by the s cial outrun in, wdiich is 
P’a tio'd with rueh oxt'Oine r’gour 
by the me, •'.speci il ly against 
violators of the laws forbidding 
S’*\nal connexions het vren (do-;* 
rda'ivrs, A couple ihu-; oulaa-tod 
would, in fnr ntr time-;, !> • o.xno-cd 
to the s«‘V( r >t bjr.ns of the s'rnggle 
f(re\i^'en'e : s‘V T d entir dy from 
anv assistan t by tlrjir fiw'n kit and 
k’li, and <(]inhy shunned l)\ all the 
o h e* m *n>h< t< of the ra'*e, th y 
would tH* Condemned to almost 
insuperable diUb u’t'es d'ln* instil ct- 
ive will to liv(r migl t en;d> e them 
to d Vidop in'o a small s parate 
gi’onp, in.roasin^ gralually even 
i-.toasnall tri’a? in thus? fim-^s 
wh n they conM ( k(? ont tin ir ex g- 
tenco on the her!>8 and roots 
oib red by nature, an I on the chaso 
uf b rd-; and s n»lier au'mals, reipiir- 
ing no particular weip ons. It is 
even conccivabU*, that they should 
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gradually have practised some special 
work, the knowledge of which they 
had taken with them into their 
banishment, and thereby entered 
again into some trade relations with 
their congeners or other tribes. 
Some of the present day Asurs still 
practise ircn-sniclting, which was 
£0 widely spread among the Mundas 
in very early times. But the im¬ 
mense • ditEculties of arranging 
marriages somehow in agreement 
with their inherited notions on this 
matter, must have forced them to 
rearrange all the rules of the then 
prevalent forms of totemiem, and 
make them recur to expedients, their 
congeners would never dream to 
consent to. One of these might 
have been the individual totem sm 
described by Sarat Chandra Roy. 
This suppos'tion would also explain 
the other forms of totemism in use 
amongst them, which arc of suah 
a character, that it is dieBcuU to say 
whether it is in its in tial stage of 
evolution or in the last stages of 
decay. To sum up: The Asurs 
seem to he one* of the cut off 
branches of the Munda race, carry 
ing on a struggle for life that is 
^ foredoomed to failure and must 
needs lead to the extinction, which 
13 now imminent for th?m. 

*A8urako, Asurko (Sk. ademon) 
skst., a legendary race of overbear¬ 
ing iron smelters and iron workers, 
destroyed by Singbonga, the Sungod, 
bcc\uS3 they refused to obey him, 
when be, through lus messengers, 
asked them to limit the violence of 


their furnaces so as uo longer to 
molest men and beasts by the 
drought these furnaces wore causing. 

It is to this rac3 that the Mundas 
attribute all that is found in Cliota 
Nagpur in tbesliapo of ancient ruiivi 
graveyards, stone and bra-s iinjilc- 
ments and ornaments of any kind ox 
period whatsoever. 

*Asur-kahani, Astirko^ kahani is the 
legend which relates the 
leading to the destruction of the 
Asurs and the manner in which it 
was effected by Singboiigi wlio 
adopted the appear.uici of an itch 
covered youth c.illed K.L^ralora or 
Torokora. Hence tlio Icgcn I is al-o 
called ' Ka^rakoraa Icahain m Toro- 
koTafi kctJiani. 

This legend is the unwritten tradi¬ 
tional document on which the 
present system of rcligiius feasts 
and rites observed by the Mundas 
is based. It may be snmmc.l up 
as follows ; 

The furnaces and smithy fires of 
the Asurs, b'azing day and night, 
caused a disastrous drought on earth 
and even inonveuicnoed Singbonga 
up in heaven. Being appealed to 
by the distressed animals, he sent 
three piirs of hird*mcssCiigers, to 
order the Asurs to limit their woriv 
either to the day-time or to the 
night-time. But they spurned the 
order and ill-treated and disfigured 
the messengers so as to expose 
them to the danger of being out- 
casted by their fcllow-biids. This 
however Singhoiiga prevSnted by 
making all their caste-mates alike in 
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appearance to them. Then he liim- 
6elf came to the carlh as a Imnter 
fijing a golden hawk^ tuok by the 
topknot of his hair an iteh-coverod 
youth whom lie met hoeing in 
tho field, shook him out of his skin 
and donned tliat ^kin himself. In 
this appearance he went to tlio Asur 
settlement. JhiL the Asur Aconien 
drove him away with Contempt. 

IjuIJcuiii y/t/yu/a and T.vikih.'- Ih rltf, 
a childless old euiqde of ‘Mundas, 
living in a hamlet adjoining the A::nr 
settlement, engaged him to keep 
fowls and pig-: from the parboiled 
paddy spread out on a mat to 
dry whilbt they Avent to their 
daily work. One day having a^k<‘d 
and got some eggs from his em¬ 
ployers, ho went to ask Asur hnys 
to play marldes with liini. They 
mischievously accepted the elrillcmg’o 
sure to break the eggs with tin ir 
iron marbles. Hut the contrary 
took place. Out of spite they 
reported him to Liitkum ILiram and 
and. liutkurn 13urla that he hid 
abandoned tho paddy to the fowls 
and pig^ and had played marldes 
with tlicm. Hut in the meantime 
Singbonga, having picked up the 
few grains left over and put some 
of them on the mat and some of 
them in tho husking hole and some 
in a basket, thereby . iiraculously 
filled all with rice. Lutkiim Ilaram 
and liutkum 13uria seeing thia and 
fearing ho might have stolen the 
rice from elsewhere, reprimanded 
him. But ho fold them not to 
apprehend anything siuec it was 


Singl.onga liimself who liad given 
this abuiulaiiw' to them. Tlio fame 
wondtTS h;i]>]>cnod a eecoiul llir.c 
when he ^^Iu:l^hed the A-iir boy d iron 
marble-: with balls made of oonked 
rice liu-k<. Shortly after th's {.Ik: 
Asui'b^irou ore gave out, and : s (hoy 
had socMi th’} woiul. rs lie had 
wrought, tiicv applied to him to 
hud mil hy divination wliatkiml 
of sai rdiee w as noo( s^ary to obtain 
nre ngiin. Ke ord*<T d a white' oeiclv 
to be K lerlhce d, and oiv was found 
again. The m'.vt time the ore ran 
short ho ordori'd a wln'to lie-g-oat to be 
sacrilioed and the tliird time a wliite 
shcej*. But. tliC ore \voul<l no morn 
last. So the fourth time ho ordered 
a liumau sacriheo, brom this the 
Asurs shrunk ]):L.-k, iinwilliug’g'vo 
one of til Ir own r.nsn ddu n liO 
told them t) g.A to ths' Doisa. o nmtry 
to ask f< r a raciilic'. But, as ih' VO 
too they wci'o iguomlulously expedl- 
ed, he offered to allow liim-elf 
to be burnt to deatli in one 
of tleir furnacG.s as Kicrilice. 
To this rjutkum llarain and Liifknm 
Biirla olij.s'led. But ho overcame 
their opposithm h\ assuring (hem 
that in future siWiifiec-s would al- 
Wi'iys bo oflerod to thc'iii by tlio 
Mund.'iri j)ult(u's (^acrificers) in all 
their groves at tlie flower feast, 
the mage fcca.st and the dcsavli 
feast. Then lio prescrlhed the ritual 
details for tho sacrihee. A* new 
furnace had to be built, new bellows 
had t<i be made out of the skin of 
a Vvlilte Ije-goat ; new bellow-pipcn 

had to be uccd ; two virgin maidens 
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remain infasting had to tread the 
bellows for three days whilst he was 
burhdintho burning furnace, and 
then, to extinguish the tires, they had 
to hrino* water in new caithcn 

O 

vessels, resting on liead cushions 
ir!ad(.‘ of new white coiton ll-read. 
AVhin all th’s was done, the furnace 
was opened and behold, llio itch- 
covered youth arose in surpassing 
beauty, loaded * with treasures oi' 
gold and precious stones. The 
greedy Asurs asked where he had 
found these. In the furnace, he 
answered. And on the question, 
Avhctlier they tno would find sufh 
treasures, }>(‘ siid that they, being 
so many vVuuM find so much more 
if they observed all the rites. ^:>o 
all the men end ^amlhs and boys of 
the Asurs entered furnace-, their 
women treading the hid lows. Vd hen, 
after three days the women fuund 
only charred hones in the furnaces, 
they rcqroachel Singhonga bitterly 
with liaAung dceeived tinm so cruel¬ 
ly. He then told tlmm ihatlnothing 
of all this wonld have hap])ened 
had they obeyed the orders given 
ibrough Ids mersengers. They pro¬ 
mised that now at least they w^cro 
ready to obey him, hut how were 
they to subsist in future n w that 
tlioy Avere denrly. d i f all support. 
IT 0 rep]‘i(_e r. t ii they w'ere obedi¬ 
ent, ]\liiiKh ri ’d offer 

them* s">c*i\. ^ s. d-vi lie ^ fn 
heaven, an<l the A^ur '’-'oo;- 

to the scams of his g'.rmnis 1: 
with a mighty jeak, slio »k them 
and they were thus spread over the 


Miinda country. Those falling on 
hills b.'canic Buriihonfjas, those fall¬ 
ing on a high mountain became 
Marang Bnrubongas^ those falling 
into deep w^aters became IJcirhongas, 
thesr falling on high fields or near 
the end of ravines became Nage^ 
bong.iSj tin so falling on a wood¬ 
ed spot became JDesauhhongaSy 
those falling on a wooded spot 
near a spring breame Condorhongas, 
those falling on the open field or on 
higli ground became CayKlihongas, 
Up to date it is hardly possible to 
offer a plausible conjecture regard¬ 
ing Ihc lime and ])lace in which this 
legend arose. The iVInndas themselves,? 
can (h: r>’ absolutely no light on the 
snl)j(’ct. They are not even uniform¬ 
ly certain wdi ther Liitkiim llaram 
and Talk mil Buria were in any way 
connected wdth the origin of the 
Murnla race. The manner in which 
the e tyvm Mnndas are introduced 
seems to simw that the calamity 
h<‘re related, fell on a race with 
wliich tiny had .some intercourse. 
This intercourse seems to have 
been of (ho kind which Korwas 
and Tjirliors, still have with 
settled Aborigines and Hindus, 
limiting itself to the sale of certain 
jungle products in villages lying 
near their forest homes. For Lut- 
kura Haram and Lutkum Euria 
arc stated to have been engaged in 
the ]'>r'paration of charcoal which 
; the A^nrs required. The legend 
<; , 1 fi t r.Ihjw to infer cither any 
racial eoon3xion nor any political 
interdependence between the 
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Mundas and Asiir-!, althoni:']i it 
shows the latter as high'^r in rc >no- 
mic culture. The rituil details 
prescribed are all of them pri^p- r to 
tlie cult of Sing’lmnj^a, and it is 
pretty evident that th(‘ whoh* Ie«j;-en I 
is destined to sh )w the victory 
of the sun-'^n’t ovt a religious 
system previously prevalent. 'Die 
Aluudas them-selves are exhibited 
as natural prolci^ds of Sini;honu^i 
and as keephijc coufl'ct 

themselves. It is diHl mlt to tliliik 
that the le^en 1 is a Mnn lari 
creation. Until reasons to the 
Contrary are found, I incline to 
attribute it to ti)os^ Ary in niis'^iou- 
aries, wlio, in very re note time'! 
tried to conv “rt th ) Ah )ri'_;*ines to 
their reln^ious views, and who pre¬ 
sented th'-dr rites and doc! r.lies lii 
a form harmonizing as far as possi¬ 
ble with the monotheism Ih w 
found anion^ them. 

The legend is known pra ti<'ally 
to every ATundaand tiie people relate 
it in ilic current laii^nvii^e more or 
le-s in the form ^iven in iny 
JMuvdari Grammar. 

However a special efTieacy is 
attributed to its reoitation by exor¬ 
cists or witch-finders and soothsayers 
on certain oec.isions. (See the 
article under ^(7^;r/). When it is 
thus used for ritual purjioscs fo 
expel or keep away inali^^nant 
spirits, its style clian^^es alto^^mther, 
and its recitation turns into a s rl 
of plain-chant, the notes of wliir-h 
are given in the collci-tion of 
Mundari melodies. (See the article 


on Mu'ulnrl music under d/irai:)). 

‘ Tnls ritual f<win of the leii^fcnd 
j presnits the followinj^ cliaract'‘riS- 
I t ic ; 

In a jnm mmI way it ii hold in 
the style of Mumlaii son<j^s. 

Hut it has po<mliarltics of its 
own : 

1". The initial jnf or jccf inn )nar,i ! 

! n-; d in enrivmt ianL,^n i[^'c as an 

' invitition an 1 eiumn;aj^enumt, and 

'i (he rn<*Ktii‘s yn ar.d (/> are umhI 

wllIi a pr dhi'.’on ib‘mand«‘d m* ith‘T 

I by flu* e\i'_^enC'es ol tin* pv'd' style, 

i nor b^' the sens’ of I lie seiitema'S 

! wliich they ovw rlxirih n aj»pir. ntly 

I U-(*Ie'^slc. M ly he It Is iiiSnuhd to 

, hnrinoniz' wilh th‘ drt’iry (di.int 

■ and to iliaw out tlie r. mtalion so as 

I to la-t fro,n the ew nin^^ throu.i;*h 

tile iii'^iit to tlu' ‘>mdl hours or the 

: dawn <d’ tlu’ next. day. 

1 Marnj.u' scnvjana, ^tiarajac biih]- 

i iani. 

I ** 

i (iitil-/a snr -do caulija gets 

' gutura-/V/. s('fa-//e, banda-ya besra-z/c^, 
f manal-/'* uiii-Ve, sin-yVt haraa/o, 

dnri-ye berel-/ / dao/o, ber'd- 

}ii tasa(l*('/a kaUo jointana, kak) 
nhtana. 

2"^. In ordinary poetry an idea or 
wonl-pictnro is prcsi nt< d in tlie firit 
line of a .-t inza and tian marored 
ba,:k, so to i-ay, in syns. t r lis by 
th{‘ srcond or third hint of tic.’ saino 
stanza. This is not. will out a c( r* 

I tain charm. lint in tlie A'iur 

I 

1 Lihani synonyines aie hc.i[)i (I ou 
I synonymts in the sirne Kmlcnees, 
6'''mUlrr)''^p as rmriv thr.o or 
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together, so that it is difficult, for 
us at least, to sco what purpose can 
be served by suoh a profusion. Did 
the Aborigines in those days per¬ 
chance experience a sort of childish 
pleasure in it ? 

llaea i^ta na/ci Ji aen pa i^tan aJei ^, 
gerai^tangealci?^, rumbi^Jtangeakii^* 
Note how here the third and the 
fourth syn. insert the enclytic ge 
by way of a change. 

3^ In the current language the 
prnl. affix you and I, is occa¬ 
sionally used to colour one^s lang¬ 
uage with an insinuating friendliness 
or familiarity. (See the note under 
ahu or hu). This use is restricted to 
trs. and intrs. prJs. In the legend 
ialu instead of ohu is used most 
profusely not only as affix to trs. 
and intrs. prds. but also to other 
words in the sentence, apparently 
for the same purpose. Thus the 
messengers communicating Sing- 
honga^s request to the Asurs say : 

diri- 

bicackalvo, mIdsn,n3-7^zJ?/^?(9 tondata,- 
kuilaekako, mk]s'*inj-i^a7>?u7(? sipuij- 
\i2^^o-tahna, 

4® In current language certain 
ideas arc expressed by juxtaposing 
two or even three words, none of 
which denotes thoso ideas by itself 
alone, v.g., a-sdr-kapi means wea¬ 
pons, ote-sahan means wcalib. These 
jiixtapositions are, grammatically 
treated as single words ; v.g., when 
they are qualified by a pos. adj., 
this stands either before the cpd. or 
is affixed to the last part of it. In 
the I 'gend such cpds. are dccomp'^s- 


td and each part takes the pos. 
affixes so that the sentences become 
very heavy and involved, llaii- 
gdrd means the members of a house¬ 
hold. The Asur women turn away 
the /cisva/cora with the apostrophes : 
Ilaeregoro ! Okoeja doniea I Ilonko- 
ialcdOy cdoy kasrakotalcda 

torokotalodo, calkotaleam calako- 
taleam ! Hero the two words ha^ra 
and torOy denoting <ach a particular 
skin disease, are used to convey the 
the idea denoted by the English 
phrase : infectious sk’n diseases, so 
that the sense of the whole is ; who 
could think of employing thee ! thou 
wouldsfc infect our whole house 
with thy skin diseases ! However 
the explanation of the affixes taledo^ 
laleam after Tca^ra, toro^ cal and 
eala fal’-s under tlio Mlowirig head. 

5^ Nowadays x»IurKlas take more 
and more to prefixing the p^s. 
forms ain(ij avia, etc., my, thy,, 
etc., to the object possessed. These 
forms arc the genitives of the prns. 
aij^j aviy etc. The reason of this 
change is due no doubt to the neces¬ 
sity the men especially are under of 
speaking Sadani or Hindi, and to the 
general spread of these two lang¬ 
uages where the pos. adjs. always 
precede the word denoting the object 
possessed. The expression alea 
honko is a literal translation from 
Hindi, an imitation going against 
the spirit of the Mundaii language, 
which affixes the possess!vcs. The old 
practice maintains itself still strong¬ 
ly in connexion with words denot¬ 
ing close relatives. 
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Honkotale or honkotalca is still 
more used than alca honko. Women 
naturally stick more to] the g*oniu 3 
of their own language than men 
because they are not forced to so 
much intercourse with aliiiis. The 
Bcntcnce : thou wilt in feet our 
children is still rendered less, fre¬ 
quently by : alcq; lioyiko ciiJkoam 
than by the genuine Mundari : 
honkotalca calkoam. Instead of this 
form in which tlui pos, is afllxcd to 
honko women still often use the 
form honko ca!koanitalca where the 
pos. is aflixed to the trs. prd. 
This third form is indoubtedly ohh'r 
than the second. Nolo the parti¬ 
culars of the construction : 

Jlonko (d. 0.,) cal (prd.) ko 

(inserted prnl. object) a (copula) m 
(prnl. sbj.) talca (pos.). In the 
Asur legend this very sentence 
stands thus : 

Jlonko (d. 0 ) cal (prd.) ko (inserted 
prnl. object) iale (pos. afx.) a (co¬ 
pula) ni (prnl. sbj.) Here then the 
pos, alRx is^conneeted immediately 
with tho inserted prnl. object and 
together with this it forms a opd. 
infijn instead of being an oj}h\ 
This very roinarkablo inversion is 
neither a poetical licence nor any 
arbitra'fiacss. Ifc hag i(s reason in 
the genius of tho language and 
points to a time in which that 
genius bad not yet yielded much 
to alien influences. 

It has been stated elsewhere, that 
the Mundari language in the struc¬ 
ture of its words and especially! of 


its props, and sentences imitates tho 
actual processes of thought more 
closely (iian tho Aryan languages do. 
Tliis is illustrated stiikingly by tho 
fact tliat the ilvHida must place tho 
sbj. and objict of bis prop, into 
immediate contact with the trs. or 
intrs. prd. because tho mind cannot 
but eoncoivo these three as ono single 
concept : an act without an agent 
being for him an impossibility ju t 
as well as traiibitive action without 
a iiTininus is a \>ractical nonentity* 
Hence when the sbj. and tho o\)j'’Ct 
are already expressed by sepavato 
nouns in the prop, tho Miinda 
repeat them in tlio sliapo of prsl. 
j>rns. and connect them immediately 
with the prd. To avoid ambiguity, 
ho Inserts tho objects and either 
prefixe.s or adixes tho sbj^. When 
the d. o. is, as in (his sentence, quali¬ 
fied by a pos. afx., honkotalca, then, 
according to tbi.s law, its representa¬ 
tive /(•/?, infixed into the prd. ought, 
strictly speaking, to take also the 
])os. aflix. However, thislia no more 
done in cuiTeut language. Eut in 
tho A-ur legend it is tho rule : tho 
pos. afx. does not stand at the cn*^ 
of ibc ])rd. but Ibere where it stands 
in tho mind-pieturo (judgment), i.o., 
in immediate contact with the word 
ko wliieli it qualifies. 

The complete jird.lhere Is tlic cpj. 
kasra-culj to transfer itch, to infect 
with itch, and toro-cala ig tho syn. 
required by the pootio 6t|rle. 
According to tlie rule given under 
\P this cpd. and its syn. arc decom¬ 
posed, aod therefore the cpd, infix 
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just explained kotale, is infix d also 
into the first part of the opd. Hence 
the form which to us app. ars so 
cliildishly cumbrous and so obscure, 
honkotaJ€(} ka^rnkHaleani torokota- 
learn calkotaiea'ti caUikotaleam stands 
for : honkotnlei k tsraca^koani, toro- 
C'lliikoam or konko kasi'acalkoamtaJea, 
torocalakonmtalva. All these p-cu- 
liarities justify the inferenje that the 
legend was composed at a'tiine when 
the language was less aff ected by 
alien inlluences than it is now. 
Thi s seems to be in open contra¬ 
diction to the conjecture advanced 
above that tho legend may be the 
criation of Aryan missionaries 
trying to introduce among the 
Aborigines their own sun-cult. 
How could the Aryans have entered 
so thoroughly into the genius of 
a language so entirely different from 
their own ? But we know from 
ancient Indian literature tliat 
Aryans, Mundas (Kolarians) and 
Dravidiaos seem to have for a time 
lived in friendly intercourse with 
each other, and that there was a 
co-penetration of their respective 
cultures, that in fact the Ivolarian 
clement eventually produced 
Budh'ipm. Hcnco a number of 
Aborigines must have been well 
versed in Ar\uin religious doctrines, 
and those are the missionaries I mean. 
It is quite think iblc that tliey should 
have tried to communicalo to their 
own race-fellows the sun-cult ideas 
they had imbibed from the Aryans 
and thus have succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the previous rel’gous 


sy.^tem, whatever vhat may have 
been. 

In whatever form primitive man 
prestmts himself to us, whether in 
the traces he has left in th(3 creolof’-i- 
Cal strata of our earth, or in tlioso 
surviving races which must be re¬ 
garded as the oldest actually sur¬ 
viving specimens of humanity, he 
offers us clear evidences that he 
wis already in possession of the 
power of perceiving relation^?, of 
judging and of reasoning, in other 
words, that he was in possession of 
all those faculti s, which form the 
essential characteristics of the human 
mind and which arc the source of 
many's superiority over all otln r ani¬ 
mals. As language builder he 
shows himself capable of exercising 
the highest jforms of pure thought, 
and as organizer of family, com¬ 
munal and tribal regulations he has 
revealed himself as a moral agent, 
distinctly conscious of all ethical 
principles. 

It is clear that by its very nature, 
the mind forces any being endowed 
with it, to follow the inner necessi¬ 
ties or laws of the mind just as 
naturally and necessarily as he fol¬ 
lows instinctively the inner laws of 
his bodily organism. But One of 
these laws, expressed in the principle 
of causality, could not but load pri¬ 
mitive man, as soon as he was in 
possi'ssion of mind, to admit an 
int(dlig>‘nt first cause of the universe 
as one of the first conclusions drawn 
from the consideration of that uni- 
Andas a matter of fart, all 
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thelloWest surviving races, about 
whom we have any really reliable 
information,* though the) be so 
much more bucUvanl in maleii.il 
ami iiitelleetiial civili/ati< n lh.ru tl e 
more recent ones, eon-id r tin- In'-t 
ciuso not only as Inlelligei t hut a'-<> 
as essentially good, as the /V' 
of bis cicatnias and p ii I icnl.iu.' ol 
man. At a'Jime, in uhi.h soe..d 
li^e was in it- infancy, m w,n. 1. 
iadivldual famines live d togellc r in 
smaller or l.rger gnane .m-e - 

le.s forced ami hi Id 

sole advantages deilvul f.mn ne.r 
relationship, 

provider of all good things and tl. 

natural protector ag.inst .dl o,k-.i e 

evils. Hence the tr,ui-t n nee o 

concept of fathorlmod to .ni in ‘ 
gent ami essentially good aiit.mi o 

ihcnniverse.nas bot 

mauval. ‘‘"'V/p, 

aide eonfinnution m “ ' ' " 

, ..O.tlmugh in the pr v .dn.g 

relio'ions system ha-ed on 

Jml. Ood is for atleatatho,.-, 

Imdveai- already c,ilod,Sw/-Y-. I 

‘ f li-ht anl in -.niimn.il Im- ( 

«i-M 

f heaven theMumUs 

jV'tVnow’fr04>-tly cdl >..n> 

her from vhom wo aio a U 
descended. This is clone . spee-dly 

on occa.sions on which sp. om 

. Iheproviaor 

ence is 

of all good things. 

Hater on when forms of soeic y 
,0 in which overlords or kings 
arose t of tbeu 

bad to make ovu i 


innltlfarious and gi< at powers to 
delcgites it h a aine luitinal to 
ti.in-fi r the loi.ctpt rci'i-oseiilinS 
thi- -I .te of thi.ig- to the tiist eaUbO 
ai d to 1 i tnie him a- th' supreme 
rnl r d the nniwi - "lo emniuitled 
1 ail of it- n aii.ig ni nt to suh-nli ny 
bj.iiits ' 111 - Ir.t str;o "f nmno- 
tli. is n inii,! ( he la'l.d the ) atri- 
,.,h.,l and tlio sec ml the .immat- 
oil t »1 1 v‘- 

In the .i.. . ' ■■ re.il h.ird hlpS 
,nl m s u. e fo m the \ rv mi' uro 
,,r 1 , r. V r ... d .. mpn c>'.-.ely 

li .1,1 1 I'.i.iii m.m fc ' Ol' inied 

I, ’,,dmlt,,.i.d.lh eh.vd li p- uhi.h 
u-u-o e..Mi Cited cMili the c.iie for tlm 
,u. o-s.iii fo.d, u.no li fir not as 
|,:.r-h ■ Ih •. . pr'.ir t ' ns ; f^r too 

II, u-,ml and oim m d- nimi has 

. r.diiilly >r . 1 '"' 

not tell ,il .cUhe,,.Ub. lioO iico nn- 
k„,\vn, will r 1 - the uhiioiaired 
,,f imioliio man w"' l"''- 

le.llv "in 1 t" '7; 

r,nh tilt. Vm ole. th- luo Mo 

in con-l.iiil mid intini.cle coiilaet 
« itli n .lure, \\h Iher on tlm Iiunting 
„,„U. d ol 111 the se.ii-eh aft' r vego- 

,r,.nil i- foil "f f'"' ‘■^‘""Tesfc 

' . TVi mod, fav-oiiraliM 

; ,.,n'd mt irmail on tlio 

Vidd.-of C'.ilon to.vehango then- . 

puiniiig bfn for a s, Ith d one and 
H,c Birhni-b of Cl.ol.i N.MT"r ^vho 
socak Mnnil.iri and M a I appcar- 
'.,„oes hi lorn' to the Munda race, 

■,,.,ve np to dati preferred what we 

would call the ha^ds/npi oS a roaming 
lifn through the Chota Nagpur 
, forests to what they would call 
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the intolerahle monotony and the 
driedging slavery of the settled culti¬ 
vators in the Chota Nagpur villages. 
The few of them who try the vill¬ 
age, do as often as not, give it up 
again as an insufficient compensa¬ 
tion for what they have lost. 

In the second stage of social deve¬ 
lopment larger numbers of men 
with diverging and often conflicting 
interests were forced together in 
increasing numbers on constantly 
decreasing areas. Here new and 
more and more serious evils arose, 
putly out of the new circumstances 
and partly owing to the more intense 
activity of the human passions. 
Gradually some of theso assumed 
the form of necessary evils from 
which, do what they might, men 
could no longer escape. This state 
of things was calculated to raise in 
the mind ihe question of the origin 
of evil, and as a matter of fact, it 
soon became one of the most burn¬ 
ing cpiestions of Luman lifo. At a 
very early time in hisb.'ry the 
answer given was to ihe effect that 
beside the originator and ruler of 
the univeivo, the j^rlnciplc of light 
and goodness, there must exist a 
second principle of darkness and 
evil, opposed and inimied to the 
ftrsh 

It is this second stage of mono¬ 
theism which hnds itself so readily 
to degeneration in^o polytheism. 
This development took place along 
two dlffcront lin^s : (1) dhe sub- 
i^'diary or tutrlavy spirits appjintcd 
•'V ilio vir'''TriO rub r or m''’na’eh. 


gradually evolved into independent 
gods and godlings, because the fre¬ 
quent recourse to them against all 
evils, brought them^more and more 
into prominencedjwhereas tlie su¬ 
premo ruler himself, who would 
harm nobody and heeded no conci¬ 
liation, gradually faded Into partial 
or even more or less complete 
oblivion. (2) The irresistible and 
imperious impulse to find Iremedies 
and protection against ihe numerous 
evils, led some to a system of direct¬ 
ly propitiating the principle of evil 
itself wdiieli they pictured to them¬ 
selves and personilidd under various 
names and forms. The same 
impulse^ed oilievs to a system which 
aimed at the acquisition of powers 
strong enough to force the evil 
agencies into submission to or com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of those who 
possessed them. These powers 
miglit.be attained either by recourse 
to the good tutelary spirits appointed 
by the sovcreigai ruler of the uni¬ 
verse, or by certain practices, which 
came somehow to be believed in as 
efficacious for that purpose. Thus 
there arose that distinct religious 
system in which so-called con¬ 
jurors, witLli-findors, healers, etc., 
exercise their owu acquired powers 
against the occult powers of evil 
spirits and of men in league with 
tiiose spiiits, such as wizards and 
witches. 

That this has been the real evolu¬ 
tion which took place in religion is 
shown both liy the demands of 
reason aa well as by the hietorically 
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^jcst ascertained facts. The 
theory which puts witchcraft in 
whatever form as the first manifes¬ 
tation of religion, and monotheism 
as a later and higher ttage, finds 
no support in history and rests 
ultimately on the assumption 
that mind, as a mere function of 
the brain, has been gradually evolv¬ 
ed from lower organisms together 
with tlio brain, and that, conse¬ 
quently what in religion appears as 
more crude and less rational, must 
necessarily precede In time what 
is more rational and less crude. 
The only argument for this view 
is made up by all those evidences 
whicli are adduced to show that 
tlic huir.an body is tlio result of 
a long scries of evolutions from 
lower organisms. Even if that were 
proved as conclusively as it is con- 
fidontly claimed to be, it would 
not even toiieh the (jinstlon .at 
issue^ wliicli stands llius : Is mind 
nothing more than a more function 
of tlie ])rain ? Arc the pliysiological 
actions and reactions taking place 
in the brain-matter, the soli? oHicitail 
and sufficient cause of real tliouglit, 
viz., of the perception of relations, 
of judgments and of inferences? 

Even if it could be shown that 
everv one of these throe purely 
mental activities (as contradistin¬ 
guished from mere sense-percep¬ 
tions) has a necessary pliysiological 
counterpart in the hrain, this would 
not yet show that thos^? counterpart‘s 
are also the real eflieifnt and sufll- 
cient caiu'tB of the correspondent 


thoughts. To conclude that they 
arc and must bo so, would be just as 
logic.al ns to conclude that Bcet- 
hoveu^s musical genius w.as 
nothing more tlian the function 
or effect of the snra total of tlio 
sound-waves produc:d by tlie in- 
slruincnts in aclitm at a Bccthovori 
concert. Tlic very existence of 
the supposed physiological correlaloa 
to pure thought cannot ho estab¬ 
lished. Expeiimental ps^choh^gy so 
onufidcuilly expected by its initiators 
and its ablest exponents to cstal)- 
lish tliC fact of th(^ existence of 
(he purely physiological phenomcn.i 
and to sliow the mental side (wli.it- 
ev<T may bo meant by this phrase) 
of the same [ihcnomcna, docs, even 
in its present .stage, admit iliai there 
are forms of thought to which no 
physiological correlate can ba 
shown. Ilcnco the main Bourco 
of cvitlcnco as well as llio 
highest and last court of a]»pcal in 
questions concerning tho nature of 
the mind, is and n mains tho tosti- 
mony of our consciousness. Ho w ho 
rejects tliat wliolly or cvOD only 
partlallVj rejects at the same iimo 
the right of ethnology and of every 
other f-cicncc to our serious atten¬ 
tion. And what is tlio verdict of 
consciousness in this mailir ? 

Whatever view wo may bold 
about the origin of man, the nature 
of mind and the objective value of 
its knowledge, tlie mind prosenta 
it'^idf to our consciouncsB as some¬ 
thing simple, iinrCFolvablo into 
material \ arts and therefore iacapabte 
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of evolution in its essential powers 
or faculties. In other words, 
one mental faculty implies all the 
others. We cannot conceive mind 
as endowed with the faculty of 
perceiving relations without the 
faculty of judging and reasoning 
because these two are in the last 
instance nothing else than a per¬ 
ception of relations. These three 
fa.ulties, or these three aspects of 
one and the same faculty involve 
the admission of the principles of 
contradiction and causality and from 
this follow the inner necessity of 
admitting, as a spontaneous and 
therefore first conclusion, an intel¬ 
ligent or personal first cause of the 
universe. Wherever therefore we 
find any real traces of mind, our 
consciousness declares emphatically 
that the mind which left those 
traces was in its essential features 
as it is in ourselves, in other words : 
mind is essentially the same in the 
lowest as in the highest types of 
humanity. 

Whatever objections against this 
sweeping assertion are or may be 
drawn from the crudeness, the 
stupidity and the horrors of 
fetishism and other religious aber¬ 
rations, do not impair its truth, 
because this crudeness finds another 
rational and sufficient explanation in 
the extent of deterioration, degene¬ 
ration and moral degradation to 
which individuals as well as tribes 
and whole races are undeniably 
exposed. 

The Asur legend might bo con¬ 


sidered as an attempt to justify the 
transition of the Munda race from 
the patriarchal to the monarchical 
stage of monotheism. That the 
system which teaches the exis¬ 
tence of evil powers in witchcraft 
and the power of its priests to 
counteract the evil, is a later intro¬ 
duction, is implied as well as 
distinctly irtated in the Baranda 
legends, where it is also expressly 
stated that the Mundas feel the 
introduction of this system to be 
regrettable. It has indeed led to 
the most hideous feature in their 
social life, the suspicions dread of 
witches, the cruel way of disposing 
of a su}'posed witcli and the hardship 
inflicted on her whole family. 

asur, asura little xned var.. of 
Jiavcfi Juisuril, 

ata trs., to roast without adding 
grease or oil; this jiroccss is used 
for roasting grains, especially pulses, 
flying whitc-ants and the fruit of 
the ildili tree : hurdulu^ko kccQ- 
reko aiakoa^ they roast flying 
white-ants on a potsherd ^ daiti 
darura ba or^ joko ata'^a. 
ata-Q p.v., to be thus roasted. 

ata Has. syn. of 7nuri Nag. sbst., 
puffed rice. 

* The preparation of this is 
as follows : the rice is first 
soaked in water so as to swell up, 
then it is mixed with sand and 
roasted in an earthen vessel. The 
heat causes it to swell still more so 
that it loses the appearance of rice 
grains altogether. The Mundas 
distinguish two kinds; caUliata^ 
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puffed rice prepared by themselvcB 
at home, and teliatd, juiffcd rice 
prepared by the Telis. This latter 
kind is a purer wliitc and the <;:;rain 9 
are larger : caUHata rd^n-etrtan 
tagoeoa, teliatado saarnsauintana, the 
Lomc-niado puffed rice crack- uiub'r 
the teeth whereas that prepared by 
the Telisinoariy melts in the mouth. 
atage adv., with a taste or smell 
of pufftdrice: cikana aingc soan- 
tana ? atage dikarlcre, deta hu dv'ila, 
jojoj^e dikarlcre amol inena nuMite 
mundioa, when tlie rising of I ho 
stomach tast< s like puffed rice, then 
one gets diarrhoea next morning, 
but when it tastes sour, it is a sign 
th it one h is an attack of bile, 

ata-gog tfS., to kill by excessive 
heat: jete gurrilui atmj tekeda^ the 
(excessive) heat of the sun has killed 
the gundli seeds that have been 
sown. (2) to kill vermin by expos¬ 
ing them to the blazing sun : 
majiko a4 sikukoirsk atag^rked^koa. 
atago^ Qj atagoj-Q ]).v , to die 
from exposure to the blazing sun. 
atai9^ (H. alakncl, (ifk idad ? ) trs., 

(1) to hold out one or both hands 
or a cloth, a sheet or anything els(3 
80 as to receive or catch snitli. 
falling or flowing: lija 

oaillirai, omamea ; dalmcaiia, !—mar! 
doeaira^ atai^^a, I shall beat ihee with 
my stick !—All right, I shall present 
my back to rece.ve the strokes. 

(2) of iiornt d ai.irnal', to stand 
with head lowered so as t > be ready 
to r c:iv 0 an attack, in entrd. to 
ared which means to lower the 
head ready to attack. N. 13. The 


animal or person against whom 
this attitude is assumed, is denoted 
by an instrfed d. o. : terlirco kora 
atiu^euy a hiiff.ilo will tluis lower 
big head, also wlicn one throw's a 
stt)nc at him; ama kera ataj^kina, 
(d) to receive, catch or colloefc 
smth., in or on a recipient which is 
held or spread out : candaidfj 
afiit^emc, colh ct lh(3 water whicli 
drojs fr* in tlie eavc'^. (4) to cen- 
striut:i ruof or straw stuck with 
too little u slant so that tlu' rain¬ 
water tlues not flow off readily: 
busnko at a (’k<i‘ih iloleie or busiji- 
inaeam alar^tcrCy b.'igra5oa, if you 
store the straw in a stack too flat 
on the top, it w iIlsj)oil. 

N. B. d'he idioms: ( 1 ) ixgeko 
dtaJ^Hy ilicy think of nothing else but 
a>king inoiu'y: okilmoktarko- 

t:im senori', iigeko dtai^Uy if you go to 
])leaders th('y will ask for money, 
(2) crania kerainacom alom dlat^a^ 
do not take sides in a ([uarrcl, a tig]it 
or a lawsuit whicdi is no concern 
of tliiiic. 

atai^-en rf/x. v., only of horned 
animals, to assume the attitude 
di‘8cribid above : kera alai^cniana. 
a-p afaq repr. v., of liorncd ani¬ 
mals, to a‘-sumc against each othe.* 
the attitude desciihcd : ente mindi- 
kit3^ apalai^jana. 

alai^-o p. V., (1) to bo held or 
spread out in older to receive: ti 
aiar^ 'enay do jotan:> kalu naml^, my 
hand was spiead out, but 1 received 
nodiing. (2) tj be leccivcd in smth. 
held or Bprjad out: okooko Uji>ko d§ 
aiar^qUka tcu^uiiakana, some kinds 
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of cloth are woven so tight that 
they can hold water. (^3) of roofs 
and straw stacks, to be made with 
too little slant: saritna pur^ atai^* 
jana. 

a-H’-ataT^ vrb. n., (I) the holding 
or spreading out, the manner in 
which or the extent to which it is 
done: isan anata^le atai3i,biurkj[a, 
kao puraSdaria^lea, we surrounded 
him in such numbers with hands 
held out, that ho had not enough 
to give to all of us. (2) that which 
is received into bands or other 
recipients held out : ena hola anatai;^ 
da, that is the water collected 
yesterday. 

atat3^-d§ sbst., collected rain¬ 
water. 

atans^e-d^ sbst., water that can be 
received into the outstretched. 
Lands. 

atar trs., to set on fire, to burn, 
used of light things which burn 
easily and of such houses only as 
have a straw roof : sareakan busuko, 
ja^ako emana hundikedci afariape. 
N. B. With an inserted d. o. it 
means, to eet fire to the house, 
nest or place, liv. bgs. are in at the 
time : aiar^edleaJco, 

' (itar-en rflx. v., especially used with 
il5, hair and lija^ clothes : hanabgo- 
nogre seia^geltareo uivijanci ube 
atarenjana ; lij^ 2\om ntarena, 
a-p^atar repr. v., to set fire to each 
othev^B houses or other things; 
oraklia, apatarjana. 
dtar-Q p. V., to be set on fire, to be 
burnt down ; Samu^ bus\jmaca terte 
atari ena f Samu's straw stack was 


set on fire by lightning. (2) to be 
made of such material as is easily 
set on fire : kec^org, ka ataroleJcagea^ 
lodo lodarioa, mendo ka ataroa. 
a-na^iar vrb. n., arson, the setting 
on fire : orqanatarmenieko jeheloa; 
am^ lij^ anatartoro^te (or atarto* 
Togte) hendegiriakana, thy cloth is 
quite black from the ashes of the 
things which were set on fire. 

atara^, atiri^ sbst., any arrange¬ 
ment made for hens, ducks, pigeons, 
etc., to lay their eggs into. The 
Mundas generally hang an old 
basket or eartlien vessel under the 
roof of their huts for that purpose. 

atarh atarai sbst., an habitual 
incendiary. 

atar-lOm^ atar-potom trs., with an 
inserted d. o.; to set fire to a hut 
or nest or place in which liv. bgs. 
are at the time : atarpolomkedleaho, 

atar.sunum (A. atr) sbst., per¬ 
fumed oil, 

atartarl occasional var, of the noun 
of agency aiartadi, the one who did 
set fire to. 

ataragom, atargom, arilgom J. 
sbst., an agricultural implement used 
partly for the same purposes as the 
European harrow, but very different 
in shape and construction because it 
is so rudimentary, (PI. XIV, 2 and 
3). It is a rough piece of wood 
abont 5 ft. long, 84 in. high and 2^ 
in. thick. Two square holes arc 
chiselled through it pretty close to 
each other more or less in the mid¬ 
dle. Into these the forked ends of 
a shaft, about 7 ft. long are inserted 
and fixed. This shaft is called 
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atargom(lan4(i* To it tho oxgq aro 
yoked. All aitacbmcnts are the 
same as those of the plough. 

The atargom is used for throe dis¬ 
tinct purposes : (3) It is used as 

clod-crusher and levolhr wlicn the 
ground has been ploughed for sow¬ 
ing*. Just before or immediately after 
sowing it is passed over the field to 
crush the clods, level tho ground and 
biuy the seeds. (2) Fields into 
which paddy has been sown and not 
transplanted, must, after some time 
be ploughed up in order to destroy 
the weeds which have sprung up 
with tho young rice plants. This is 
done when the rice seedlings arj 
about l-i or 2 in. high. Immediate¬ 
ly after this ploughing tho atargom 
is passed over the held to level it 
a^'-aiii aud bury the weeds wlii.h are 
there^by killed whereas tlio rice 
plants thrive all the better for it. 
(d) Fields into which rice is about 
to bo transplanted, are rcploughiHl, 
wlicn they are under water. Imme¬ 
diately after this ploughing, which 
is also intended to uproot tho weeds 
of the held, the atargom is passe d 
over it to bury and destroy the up¬ 
rooted weeds and to level tho muddy 
field in immediato preparation for 
the planting. During this last 
operation the aiargo7n is weighted 
down either by means of a heavy 
stone put on tho fork of tho dan4a, 
or by a man standing on it. 

II. trs., (1) to crush clods. (2) to 
cover up seeds that have been just 
sown, (d) to level a wet held just 
before sowing germinatiug rice 


into it : misamisa hcrluKlat^ko 
sitopaea enteko atargom^a, 

sommente, misamisa sTked taeomteko 
herr-a cntialoko afa rgoo/topa^a, 
sonictlmos they plough tljo hold so 
as to bury the setnls and then they 
diag the oknl-^rij>)ier over t!io held 
to level it, sornetiiiK's tliey sow after 
luiviiig ])loiighed and then they 
]rass ovcM’ it with the clod-cruslior 
to bury th' seeds and to level the 
ground. 

afar iijooi-n ]). v., of L-huls, to bo 
cruslu'd; of held', t) be levelled; 
of feeds, to b(i burled. 

7). the idiom, atargomfape or 
atarguft tvl lagatu^<% I Tiii' is one 
of th * s‘veral forms in use by wli’eli 
a member of a company is invit(?d 
to propo-<o tlio toast of the O ’v'asion 
on wlii' h beer is o(Ten*d. (Sec tho 
article under W hen, v. g., a 

native do tor has cnr('d snb., tho 
fainilj' invite him with a nu nberof 
frion<ls of theirs for a diink. Wlioti 
all are gatliered someone calls out : 
mar nfido arCifjom toIta])e or, mar 
nado ardgom tol bigatitja, Itly., now 
then tie the clod-crubher, which 
means in this case : now then let us 
toast the doctor. The idea seems 
to be this : even as tlie passing of the • 
clod-crusher is the last of the many 
laborious acts which a successful 
sowing requires, so now tlio only 
duty remaining after the many diffi¬ 
culties and troubles the sickness has 
caused, is to offer the well-merited 
thanks to him who cured the patient 
by his medicines. Then a good 
speaker stands up and proposes the 
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atard^om-d^nda sbst., the shaft of 
the clod*orusher described above, , 
PI. XIV. 3. 

atardsom-lOm, atards:onit3 lOm tra.> 
to pass with the cloi-crusher over 
a so-called antaVy i. e., a part of the 
field already ploughed. , 

aiard^oni-topa trs., to cover up the 
newly-sown seeds by means of the 
clod-crusher. 

ata-taben I. sbst., collective namr3 
for all such preparations of rice as 
are sold in markets for immediate 
consumption. 

II. trs., (1) to prepare rice in one 
of the ways which do not rocfder it 
unfit for consumption by other 
castes. (^) to spend on buying 
such preparations: kandi babale 
atatahenkeday iril gandale la^me- 
taikeda, we spent the money realized 
from the sale of hilf a raaund of 
rice on such preparations and eight 
annas on sweetmeats. 

ata>talsa sbst., collejtive name for 
various pulses either fritd or ground 
into meal for immediate consump¬ 
tion without any further preparation. 
II. trs., to prepare in the way descri¬ 
bed : gel teoa hor§ taikena, atatalsale 
csba4, we had ten seers of hor^, 
we made the whole lot into atatalsa. 
^N, B. The trs., form atatalsa also 
denotes the following superstitious 
practice : When little children 
suffer from some lingering disease 
which defies Vemedies, some woman 
takes the child in her lap and, whilst 
she is roasting some grain, v g., 
xice, she says; ne hon punirog 


has a lingering sickness, we are 
going to fry and powder it into meah 
During the process of roasting she 
keeps repeating the name of the 
child, v.g. Mangri adding 
each time that she is frying her, 
MaAgi’i kuriita, atatalsaj^ia. 
When the grain is getting ready 
she says : isin^tanae tuku namepebu 
ruruAia, she is getting roasted, 
bring the husking pole, we are going 
to crush her into meal. Then she 
sits near the husking place with 
her feet resting on the wood into 
which the husking hole i^ made and, 
whilst one of the women pounds 
the fried grain, both she and the 
one who holds the child in her lap, 
keep saying; we are pounding 
Mangri into meal and we are going 
to eat h^r. Finally they eat the 
talsa thus prepared whilst they say 
repeatedly we are eating Mangri. 
All this is done for the purpose of 
cheating the ho^ga causing the 
sickness, into the belief that now 
Mangri is really\dead, and they 
hope that then ho will no longer 
trouble the child. 

ata-u^ syn., of hO'Of^ud sbst, an 
edible mushroom of the jungles as 
white as ata all over, from 2 to 3" 
high and 3 to 4^ broad, with a short 
tapering root thi(-ker than the stem. 

ata&fb atha&ri, ata&ria, atha&ria 
(Sad. atJfauri^ lazy ; auJidrl, vain, 
frivolous, haphazard) syn. of ahamba, 
dmba and do, dbsa, dbtdb. See dmba. 

ate, a strong form of eie, postp., 
of space, from ; of time, since. It 
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denotes greater distances or lonjj^er 
periods of time than the form eie : 
Bilaitutcko hijuakana ; mid baJeafef^ 
asulharakia. A(c, hardly ovir etc, 
is adlxcd to p.irticipial clauses to 
denote tint the state spideen of in 
the principal prop , has continued 
uninterruptedly ever since the event 
stated in tlie partieip al clause t(Jok 
place; these participial clauses arc 
gfencrally preceded hy mid or mod, 
used adverljially : mod Injrlenalc 

inisao kao nlrjana ; no ora 
haia/canaf e j' tataro ka b ig*r.aOakana. 

ate I, etc I iti I a familiar intiT- 
jection frequently preceding a viun- 
tive of addres-^, I say ! yon there [ 
he, you ! lie, thou ! These forms myy 
take the affixes, a, hale, fja, ka, no, 
nab at. (See (iLi), 

at^ ! ati I cte I iti I witli or wifh- 
out the alTixes just enumt'r Ted under 
ntc, listen I hark ! smell ! When tlie 
speaker desires to draw attention ie 
a particular scent or smell, tlie four 
forms are used indifTnamtly. Afc or 
efe are u‘^e(l to draw iitentiou to a 
6 )und produced by some in in. o., v. 
or* , a rolling ston(‘, thunder, (te. 
Wlien the olijects producing a sound 
arc plainly seviTal, afe and ele 
become ateko and eicko. At? or tf?^ 
are u-ed to draw attention to the 
call of a man or the cry of an animal. 
When the people calling or the 
animals crying arc two or several in 
number, at?^ or iti become atlki^ or 
itiki?,^ and aliko or itiko : aliko\ 
okoetako kaklaakada ? All four, afc, 
ati, et$, iti, are used indifferently to 
call attentioa to other noises produc¬ 


ed by men or animals, v.g., a particu¬ 
lar step, tlio ru>( I mg caused by 
game ]Xi-Sing over dry leaves in the 
foresi, etc. All of them arc plainly 
hunters^ inti rjections. 

atcKn, atika, teka vars. of tirik< 7 , 
ateko! eteko! interj., listen to 
these things'^ v. g, the reports of 
tlies.^ guns. 

aten (efr. tlie int rj. afc) syn. of 
auini, ti} hark, to hear, to listen, 
t^cenr^ now only In songs and sacri¬ 
ficial foimulas : 

Okorema lipi? sirmarema ? 

Kajitege lipiia, auimmea. 

Ohocema lipi ? sirinarema ? 

Jbikartoge li[)if<3i afenme. 

Whore art llicu O lark? Art 
thou in the skies ? 1 hear theefiom 

tliv (words) "ong. Whore art thou 
Ol.iik? Art thou In the skies? 

I ree )gni/.e thee by thy song. 

I In lu* thy pleasant s-mg O lark but 
thou ait always soaring so high or 
liiding so Well tliat I cannot SCO tbco 
with Toy eyes. 

atUaurf athnOria var. of atatlfi^ 
ati 1 var. of atQ\ 
atika var. of arika. 
atfko I itiko I interj., listen to 
tlioso cries or calls, in entrJ. to 
atrio ! 

alin. I. intrs., (1) of citllc, to 
f of any aiiiinals and binls, to 
seek and find their food anywhere on 
the f^'iound or on trees, cdlle'r inseoto, 
grains or fallen fruits : urimeromko 
loeoiircko atuifana; dn(}mnlko 
lor-owreko alh^tana ; cn darutu- 

ramre mia'3 atintnna, a Sfiuirrel 



is looking for food ia that tree where 
branch separates {torn the trunk ; 
baganre atii^tan cokeko raenakoa. 
(8) of sores or skin diseases, to 
spread, to eat further : dagao etegg- 
tana, ali^^a deraia, a carbuncle is 
beginning, it is sure to spread fur¬ 
ther; ranu kae lagaojada enamento 
kasragaS aminaia, atii^iada^ 

IL trs. (1) with vietoniy or 

other animals as d. o., to make a 
fowl or goat, etc., eat some pearled 
rice before they are sacrificed. 

*No animal may bo sacrificed without 
having eaten some of this rice which 
is sacrificed together with it. If it 
wero not to eat willingly, the rice 
would have to be forced down its 
throat, and this refusal on the part 
of the sacrificial animal would be 
considered as a bad omen. There¬ 
fore sacrificial animals get no food 
on the eve of the sacrifice. Sacrifi¬ 
cial fowls are that day kept under a 
large-mcshcd bamboo basket ^to pre¬ 
vent them from picking up food and 
thus force them to eat greedily at the 
sacrifice. 

On another occasion too, namely, 
on the day they promise a sacrifice 
to obtain a favour (sec agmn) they 
make the promised animal eat some 
pearled rice in token of the promise : 
roka boia^gairo sim misa eskargeko 
atif^iaj agomja^ sitndo barsa, agom- 
tan hulatai, a4 boia^gatan hulatSk, a 
fowl sacrificed without being previ- 
ously promised is made to eat sacri¬ 
ficial pearled rice only ouce, one 
vrhlcVi baa been promised in sacrifice 
is made to eat it twice, once on the 


day of the promise and onco on the 
day of the sacrifice. 

(2) with as d. o^, theyc?r^^, ropo with 
which a goat is tied, to promise a 
goat as sacrifice. The man who 
makes this promise for the recovery 
of a sick person, passes tho rope 
several times over that person and 
pronounces tho following formula, 
which may have some slight varia¬ 
tions, but keeps the same sense : no 
orare phalna horo (name of tho sick 
person) jaratan-jarakorntana. Eate 
caulljaiskra am phalna boia^gam (name 
of the spirit supposed to have caused 
the sickness) hidnam-dorenainjana. 
Nadole torkeda: amge dandotan- 
clunclitana, hatllau-badltana. Mendo 
rokago kale omdariama. Nimio 
dinkoro (indicates the exact time)- 
ririke-karikeate, paicako-udurakeate 
jrdekatelo omamegca. Ne garr 
hasiitanj rahalgka. In this house 
NN. is sick and ailing. Then in 
the consultation by means of the 
rico-grains, thou, NN. hast been 
found out as the author (of tho ill¬ 
ness). Now we know.that it is theo' 
who art not satisfied and keeps 
harassing him, But just at this 
moment wo are^unable to givo thee 
(the sacrifico thou wantest). On 
such and such a day, having taken 
a loan or bought on credit, wo will 
most certainly offer it to thee. Just 
now let this patient bo relieved. 

The same words, more or less are 
also used when a fowl is promised^ 
and in tho practice called caiilija^ 
sui(} or caUlijaT^ horso(l. 

(3) Muudari-speaking use 
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ati?^ instead oVjupi^ fcrs., to graze 
cattle : meroniko 

ati?^-o |).v._, (I) of the sprcaling oC 
skin dise iscs : pur.ige afif^nlaHu, it 
is spreadliiir very nitieli. (2) of 
sa^r.fieial aaiinals : b )t^ga slm aurii 
kirieituko dapilia, kae join- 
lore ka baiua mi'ute, before a fowl is 
given the p'arlenl sierilieial rio', 
they keep it under a basket, beeause 
it would not do if it refused to eat; 
en sini-lo kaira, akiriuja, ati^ iJcmtic 
daia,, I will not sell that fowl b(icauso 
it is promised in sacrijico; jora 
ailt^akiinaj a goat has been promised 
in sacrifice. 

a-n^atif^ vrb. n,, (I) the grazing: 
gusdijuko rneiiakoa ta^adre, ui(koa 
anadf^ bagraojana^ tliere are liiiry 
caterpillars in the gra^s, the grazing 
of the cattle is spoiled. (:2) the 
spreading of skin diseases : d.iganra 
atiafii^ keseddarioa ci ? (3) The 

feeding svith saerdlcial i)earled rice: 
boTaga iriilaia, siniko aatiUr^ liobaoa. 
(1) the extent to whieli animals 
arc promised in sacriflee : siinko 
ati^kedkoa oraro cuga 
sirnko bari aliiD.^arcakana, he lias 
promised so many cooks in saorlfice 
that only the hens remain over. 
atif^^akdJi sinij atii^i siiii febst. a 
fov/l that has been promised in 
sacrifice. 

atiA-gusarr? intrs., to remain out 
on the grazing ground tbo wbrde 
nifdit, not to return to the stalile 
from the grazing ground : meroinko 
kako ruarakana, okotero atn^gusamko 
senpjana ? 

&tiid,gir Nag. syn. of arki<l llau 


trs., to siiateh awavg to Carry off : 
arakatikt) no kahun ]>iira lioroka 
Asainteko al if^<jtrk>'<ld)j \ sadoni 
af i f^ljirkiii the horse h.u^ b >Ued with 
him. 

atlri-bd., a cover of an eartlicn 
w.ilerpot, i e , a s mil oarLlion plate 
shaped so as to be pri tl y (loop, and 
to sit \veU on th3 moutli of the 
vessel. Ifs outi'i* rlm,i'^ pretly thick 
and ruu'idi'd off lip-like to give it 
llie reipilred strength. This has 
givv‘u lis] to tlua r(g>roac]i, atiyilr- 
/• //M lao’oakana, thou ha-t got lips 
Ilk) a chatti cover. (See PI. XXIV. 
M). 

atiriij Nag. var. of a fa rad lias 

atma (Sk. ; H. ; S id.) shst, sjiirit, 
used by the Christian missinuarit's f o 
denote Die sjiirlt in entr 1. to the* 
h”)dy. ft douhtful wh'dlicr this 
to'rm wa-^ us‘d hy the Mumlis lejfure 
the arrive,1 iif Hk; ml-^louarlos about 
the middl<‘ (d* tln‘ ninete^eitli * entuiy. 
ddiat wh;(di, ac ‘ording to the .Mmidas, 
sui‘vivi\s tin? body aft.r death, is 
calh'd jt dining life, ami iDuduI aftru* 

de. ith. \Mion th(3 uuib/d has heen 

rn.eilled to t.he ailh^ of the house 
it is eilled o I'ljlo i^ij t^ a house-,sj^nrit. 
ataia~n p v , ill the prf. Is. only, to 
be endowed with a spiritual f>ouI * 
joniuko kako af ni lakati i. 

a!ma banoteni shst., ail irrational 
animal. 

df. ]:ui mctiafeni, dfmafcnl shst., OiiO 
endowed with asjdritnal sonl. 

attial, hatual sh^t, th'* tliin strip 
of bamboo n.<-ed as bow-string for 
the arrow bow, <lcs:rll)cd under omt 
(>L(i PL 1, B and C). 
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atom I. pbst.; edgo^ border, vim, 
limit, boundary, end of a line oE 
pt 02 '>Ie rang^od abreast. It is mostly 
used with locative afxs. so that it 
performs the function of a cpd. jDOstp. 
of space: afomre^ at, on, along 
the edge, border, etc., atonitcy to the 
edge, etc. ; atom^ay towards the 
edge, etc.; afonicle, aloinatCy from 
the edge, etc,: cn da aiomre Laiam 
pnrage mena, there are a lot of Jtmjarn 
plants along the border of that sheet 
of water. 

II. trs., ( 1 ) to remove, to put aside, 
to put near the edge, etc. : patira 
baba kolomafcc atomtaniy remove the 
mat with fr )m the thre.sbing’ 

floor and put it 3 list outside; en hon 
atoniiine, put lliat child out of the 
way. (-)to expel some one from the 
sept or caste : Soma per;Vdcoa mandi 
jomkedatc jatlateko alomkla. 
alom-en rflx. v , to move aside, to 
remain aside, to remain out of tlie 
way : atonKiiunCy out of the way, 
thou til ere. 

a-p-aiom repr, v., to shove eacli other 
aside : go^a liorare aj.atomjanako 
houkodo, kaiu sukuadkoa. 
afom-n p V., (0 to he removed, etc., 
to be expelled from the caste : ne 
kunta net are bidlere puraei atomoa ? 
IVill tills pole be too close to the 
edge if we jilacc it here ? ( 2 ) to 

be removable : ne hutul) ariate ka 
dai^ alomoQy it is iinjiossible to re¬ 
move this boulder from the field to 
to the idgo of it. 

ntomatoviy atowatomrey atomatomte 
adv., along the edge, at the 

edge, to the edge, etc,; aiomaiom 


ftttt 

talnpe, remain on the edge. 

atom-bacomte I adverbial jingle, 
out of the way ! 

alomte^ prnl. n., the tbing| winch 
are on or along the edge, etc.: 
alomicQ soben m^cabaepe.. ( 2 ) im^tru- 
mental noun, any instrument or con¬ 
trivance to remove smth.: a^koari 
enado busui aiomtecL^ 

atu I. trs., of running water,, 
rivers, floods, to wash away, to carry 
away : ikir loeoi 2 i,r^ babae at'i^keda^ 
(the flood) has carried away tfio 
paddy of the low rice field ; gara 
pcrtakmre bonder micj horoe (itnklay 
the other day the river carried away 
a man when lit was flooded. 

II. trs. caus., to* throw smth. into 
a river with the intenticMi of having 
it carried away by the water. 
However in this meaning it gener¬ 
ally takes the afx. giri : aiia, makcfj 
sarjombuta hisita^ga horoko atngirv- 
heda \ karamko a tucked ay they threw 
the /car am tree into the rlver^ 
atu-n rflx. v*, to throw oneself int(^ 
a flooded river either with the in¬ 
tention of allowing oneself to be 
carried off some distance, or of 
drowning : gap. pereakanre karedo 
kako atunay they throw thepiselvcs* 
Into the river with the intentions 
just mentioned only when th^ river 
Is flooded. N.B. In the latter 
sense girin or goen are generally 
affixed r atugirinair^e rqeu, he says- 
that he intends drowning himself. 
aH-u p.v., ( 1 ) to* be carried away, 
etc., by the flood : en lorredo roa- 
leda atucabaa/canay whatever they 

had planted in that ravine been 
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gsg' 

washed away. (2) to be liable to 
be washed or carried away by the 
flood. N.B. The same idea may be 
expresscl by mean? of an. imprsl. 
construction in the irKict. ts. of the 
a.v.: buridare karo ka dlua. 
a-n-at\i vrb. n., (1) the carrying off 
by the flood-’; (loD^gailko anafurr 
pnra sahanko namatagaraoa, onado 
nnatnsahan^ the i’erry-mon alwavs 
hy in a great stt'ck of firewood 
dni'ii)g llie flood.<, tliis i.-; oalltMl 
diifl-wood. (’) the drowning fata¬ 
lities tikiiig place in floods : hcia 
anaiicrc gelbaria urfleo scnoj.uja. 

atu d^ sbst.^ a fl )od, syn. of 
hCiTulii Has. hJitiilfi, hCiidida ]Mag. 

atu-girt irs., to throw away into 
the flood. 

atv.giri-n illx. V”., to drown oneself 
in a ihxulod i i\’Lr. 

atugiri-') ]).v.j to] I)e thrown aw.iy 
into a flooded river. 

atii-go'y Irs. to kill by throwing 
into a flooded river. 
atagof-)h rfl\% v., to drown oneself 
in a flooded river. 

atugoeo, P-V., to perish in 

a flo' ded river. 

atun-imn3k intrs., to 
play at letting oneself be carried 
gome distance in a flooil. 

atuka, tuka an auxiliary afx, to 
prds., syn. of the afx. to go 

away after doing the action denoted 
by the word to which atuka or ixUca 
is affixed. The past ts., atxikakcda 
e>t atvkatada is generally contraoted 
3 \to atukada : ontedo li^a ae^ ha^iia 
or^ soben uinakan jais^ko mia^ bu^ 
nnoiundurQe tnhida{ukaday 


atur trs., to winnow by letting 
grains fall slowly from one's raised 
and joined hands or from a winnow¬ 
ing or oilier hask(‘f, so :\s (o expose 
them to lilt) act,on of tiio wind : 
babako,' giirnliiko, raiah irako em.i- 
nako a/ar'rd, (Ji} with attach 

V g., a loin cloth, the ropi^a of a carry- 
ir.g poh'j etc , so that it hangs too 
low down: sikii.ir pvir.i aloin ahtrra 
( >) ligurativcly with kuji as il.o., to 
<iivnlg.', to .-pTf :nl a n(‘w.-<, rumour : 
no k;i]t aloin ti( '), r. 

atur-cnY{\\ v., 1 > aria,’'g{' a loin-cloth, 
so that it lai.igs too low down : dhuti 
puragee afurenjina. 
atar-g p.v.^ (1) to be winnowed. (2) 
to be attiched so ns to liang too low 
down. (o) to be divulged. (4j 
iniprsly , in the in let. <s., it. is 
pn^-ihle to winnow : h'lTo bane.oto 
kn a'jro.i. 

a-xi-iifur vrh. n., (1) Ih' ac' of 
^vi^no^Ying. (-) t.lio am mat win¬ 
nowed : ne.ido hohir.i a uiiIil <gr^ thU 
is tho amount wuhinowed yc'<t«'rday. 

(.‘ij the manner of tying too h)w. (]•) 
the extent of ^ divulging nuiturfi 
aturkeda, tolapaya Kubenko .aiuiukt da^ 
he s])n'adthe n wvs (o.-^uch an extent, 
that in every bamhd/ they lieard it. 
atu-sekolad syn. of (Uiitiru^ 

I. vrb. n., the b^'lng w’a-hc I ashore : 
atu.sv/cuiddlce ban(kidjana. 

II. trs., to wasli ashore: iniad .sili^j 
garakunucaerec atus^kolad thd 
flood washed a deer ashore tb^ 
tlulling of tho rlvtr. 
atu^ekolad-Q p.v.j to bo V?a6h<;di 
a6hQ£€* 
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atu^urui3^ syii. o£ atmekolad, 
a!a I. sbst,, collective noun for 
all tho parts of tho apparatus 
required for catching birds by means 
of biid-Iimf', i.e., the following 
things(I) a hollow piece of bam¬ 
boo between 12 and 10 inches long, 
in which the knot is left at one end 
by way of a bottom. This is well 
olUd insido. It is called tm^gL (2) 
the brid-lime put at the bottom of 
this tube, and called lasa, (5) thin 
sticks of split bamboo, not thicker 
than an ordinary match. They are 
put into this tuba so that their 
lower ends stand wx'll in the biid- 
lime whereas the upper ends protrude 
eomew’hat beyond the tube. They 
are called carl, whole is aho 

called atatiu^gi : at a auime, bring 
the things for catching birds by 
means of lime : ata lasaeme, pub 
bird-lime into the tinz^gi. 

II. trs., to catch by means of bird¬ 
lime : no cere dupnbrcle a{akl<i, we 
limed this bird in tlie place where 
it usually perches. (2) to plice 
or fix limed bamboo sticks: man- 
dukum darurera, ataakada, ('3) figu¬ 
ratively, to cause smb. to remain 
by giving him beer to drink : ilircko 
ataJila, 

aUfn ifl.'c. V., to stick to oriels beer, 
to get belated because one sticks to 
one's beer : alelo, kao ruarakana, 
iliroc a[antana, 

ata-o p.v.) (l)lto be caught by means 
of bird-lime (2) to bo besmeared 
with bird-lime. (3) to bo or get 
belated over rico-beer. 


a{a-carl 

ata Nag. (FI. dta) sbst., the coar¬ 
ser unsifted hind of meal in entrd. to 
viaula, the finer, sifted flour. Tho 
Mundari word is The Mim- 

das distinguish gohomliolo^ wheat 
meal, caidilioloi^^ rico meal, kode- 
holo?^ millet meal. They prepare 
meal;either by crushing the grains 
with the husking pole or by grinding 
them by means of a hand mill (janta, 
PI. XVIII, 6) or on the riddiri by 
means of the gurWgudiri (PL 
XVIII, 4 and 5). 

ata (Sad; Or. attd) sbst., a place 
to lie or sit in wait for game. The 
Mundas use 3 kinds : (1) a hole dug 
into the ground in which the hunter 
may sit or stand, surrounded by 
leafed branches around the outer edge 
so as to screen his head fron^ 
view when he looks out. (2) a very 
low, leafy shed or cover under which 
he lies or sits. (3) a small plat¬ 
form arranged up in tho branche.s 
of a tree, surrounded by fresh, 
leafed branches, so as to screen the 
hunter from view. 

afa dud intrs., to sit or lie in wait 
for game: atet duhtina ; alae 
duhakana, 

ata Nag. (II., Sad. ala) syn. of 
guli lias, sb.st, a playing marble. 

ata-inut), I, sbst., tho game or play 
with marbles. For the description 
of this game seo guliinxi?^. 

11. intrs., to play with marbles. 

ata-car| sbst., the thin bamboo 
sticks used to catch birds by means 
of lime: ue cere gipitire alacarltele 
sobokfa, wc caught this bird by 
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touchings ifc will linipd bamboo 
sticks in its roosting* place. 

afa-cir^al tr^. cans., lo cause a b’rd 
to become wary of limed sticks:. 
afacirgaUn p.v., of a bird, lo be on 
its guard against bird-lime. 

atakao (11, a[kai\d ; Sad. nt/carL) 

I. sbst., the cessation, the prevent 
tionj or impeding by smb.: dara 
atCtkio^e hero taeomjana, the sowing 
got dehiyrd by want of rain ; iiiia 
afdk,i6ic kai»a, hijuh na, I did not 
come bccanse he prevented me. 

II. trs , to prevent, lo ?top, to im¬ 
pede : sciiome, okoc afakaomcit ? 
afdkad-)i idlv. v., to give up one’s 
intention : apea k.ijitc kaiu afd- 
k‘(biiay okoaita, raonoakada enageu 
likacgea. 

afdkab’Q p. v., to consc, lobe sloppf'd 
or prevented : nrjko goejami, ena- 
mento sin aldkadukana, the plongli- 
ing is stopped b( cause the bullocks 
died ; date kamibu a!ukab^ik,t)ta^ we 
are prevented from working ibrongli 
excess (or want) of rain ; inia 
saead d' tbajoleka a f dkabjaiia, bi'^ 
breathing stoppl'd, i.e., be died at 
about two o^clock. 

N.B. the idiom : sti'did a[alobtjc (or 
ntdkubnge) nir, to run so as lo get 
cut of breath. 

atal (ir. a hi-a, a heap) I. .-bst., 
(1) layers that are superposed, or, 
rows arranged side by side or one 
behind the otln r : mid afal Fara, 
mid afal hasa oyo mid rrfnl gilll 
cna suidharaMje, ]iUt down one 
layer of manure, one of oarlli and 
ono of Sind and then mix all that ; 
ciminaro^po roakada ?—bar 


atal 

how mneli have you planted ?—Two 
rows. (2) the clefts between rocks, 
the emjity spues helweon lasers: 
(itiilrc sahorote soholrin, introduce 
the orowhar between to layers, 
(d) In the cpds. diiriLihi^ 

ihridfiiJy a I ill moins^ a or.\at num¬ 
ber (of nu'U, tree-, stem's) : fi,)ro¬ 
ll hi! rr <l.lr>il li no k.i(} nam m ; diri- 
a f (ii rr kibii lierra, balaugiri* 

bar.ileabu. 

N.U. th(' idiein din if ilrri.{o, the 
spiiits dwelling in the oh fts ijf 
rocks. 

If. at)/., arrangoil in "a definite nnm- 
her of hiyer.s oi* rows; with a doiihio 
row of, with a second elcdh or o'at 
oV(‘r t.lu' lu’-t : nhil I'urn, a leaf 
cup made of two snperjiosi'd h'aves ; 
lekaiMm snsunko a]n a(nhj<\ik'i^ tlio 
line of Irkdi'iii)! dancers winds round 
and round lliree times, 
in. ta's., (1) to superpose in layers ; 
used only wlu'u there is (pustion of 
a definite niimher of layer.s. When 
no numb'r is eipressod, it nu'ans, 
t/) add a .s-'‘‘ond layer, or in cas-^ of 
cloths, as cond cloth, a s'cond .‘^heot, 
alining: enf om ^; sono uhi- 
Jr.ir; h-s. Ijrie laganludo t e k.igaj 
aplao/c, pute Ihia f‘ hi} ( I's of 
])apcr over Kit h otlier by means of 
kesfl glue. (’) to e!oU3 .a hole in .a 
hash* t l;y placing a leaf enar It: 
sakam tnnkire afnJ'i rnr or tui-iki 
sakamte afoldhir. ( '.) to nrr.ing^^ in 
a defnite numb r r.f rowap: honko 
kilasre upnaf/flk<'ni. 
nUil-cji itlx V., to arrang.? onc^alvrs 
in a di'linite number of rows ; mar ! 
momorc liorote more (ifjdcnijCj all 
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right nosy, arrange yonrselvcs in 
fi've rows oi Cvc in each row. (2) of 
^cloths, to pub on a eocoud plotk 
over the first ; souq a tale nine, hj^e 
ataleiijana (or uxuatalenjana), 

p. V.,'(1) to bo au*auged iu 
a definite nurubor of superposed 
layers : catom afalakana* {-) to be 
^ranged in a definite number of 
rows: honkoja^pi atala/cana. (3), 
with (lata as sbj., it denotes that one 
or several teeth stand outside the 
normal row of teeth, so that they 
are superposed on it; inia data 
atala£una, (d) with tm^Tci as sbj., • 
ijb denotes that a hole in a basket 
has been closed by means o£ a leaf 
placed over it: t^ta^ki af^atakuna ci ? 
a-n-alal vrb. n., (1) the arrange¬ 
ment in layers or in rows : honkoa 
anatal bagpHojana, the ranks of the 
boys got into disorder. (2) the 
number of the rows: lekaramho 
anatalko ataljana, talarenko urma,o 
kako ituyida, the lekaram dancers 
have formed their line in so many 
spirally concentric rows that those 
near the centre cannot even get out. 
(8) the super!mpo^^itlon of leaves 
over a hole in a basket : tui^vkira 
anatal hagraoakana. 
atal, atalge adv., used of a definite 
number of layers or rows : pip busir 
gomkekoa baganre haratalge baa- 
kana, in the gardens of Europeans 
the balsam flower is double, Las a 
double r(jw of petals ; a tale sonoa- 
kana, atalgce sonoakana, he has two 
coats on, one above the other. 
atalalal, alalatalge adj. and adv., 
of an indeterminate number of 


layers or rows, hence it means, many 
layers or rows, gulab atalatalge 
buakana, roses have many whorls of 
petals; ne diri alalatalge mena, this 
stone is composed of many layers, he,, 
it is schistous ; x;ie pirire diri atal* 
atalgea, there arc plenty of stones 
in this, field. N.B. the idioms: 
atalafalgec soraakana, pr nl^ ser4 
atalatal meu^, this is a very clever 
pex’son I ne hon atalatale Uumugoa, 
or, ne bona, hormpre atalatal humu 
mena, thi^ child is., awfully dirty. 

ataWiia,-hat^aiai9^ var. of hatdlaj^* 
.lafdlaT^^ which see. 

atalbil sbst., Tabernaemontana 
coronarla, E.Br.; Apocyiiaccao,—• 
a garden bush, G to 8 feet high with 
scented, double, white flowers. The 
various forms of Jasminnm sambac. 
Ait., Oleaccae, are also called afalid 
or ndrialalbd, 

ata-mata adj., of forests, dense, 
impenetrable. Tn a riddle it occurs 
with the pi., afx. ko : a(ako matako 
birko talare, in the midst of Very 
dense forests. 

atai3cgi Has. (II. nilia-f^gi, a prop, 
a 6uj)port) sjn. of aiiatedy kuti, 
utni^gi, sbst., a piece of wood or 
a flat stone, put under a beam or 
a rafter to raise it a little. 

II. trs., to use as atai^gi ; ne diri 
afai^gi baiua. (2) to raise a little 
by means of^an a^ai^gi ; apia arkajale 
atai^gila^ 

a{apar (11. atltwarg) I. adj., (1) 
that which happens weekly : ata^ar 
gonoQle horoko etaia^girijana, on 
account of the deaths which occurred 

weekly (dui'iug an the 
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population tag been mucb reduced. 
(2) a person who does smth. weekly, 
or who comes and ^oes every week : 
pltpii’lro atapar bariako janao 
mimi^taveko duba, the merchants 
who come every week, always occui^y 
the same place in the market. 

II. trs., to do smth. every week : 
jilu jomlo a{aparkcda^ This con¬ 
struction is liable to siron^^ly idio- 
matio inversion; alapar, instead ol! 
beinj^ used trsly., may stand as adv., 
and then the action ])crformod 
weekly is used trsly.; liaturo jihiko 
atapar/ceda or hature at a par ko 
keda, every week in the villao’O, tlioy 
offered meat for sale or as wages fur 
assistance given in woik. 
atapar-CTi rilx. v., to do smth. every 
week. Here too the inverdnri 
mentioned is used : Dnruri luth^ 
atapavena or Dururiro atapirlc 
plfena^ we go every week to t!jc 
market in Duduri. 

afapar-Q p.v., to he done every wo' k 
to happen every week : pliro eanli an 
ataparody rice is brought every werk 
te the market; niuhi jilu j m 
at a parj ana* 

III. adv., every week, weekly : pit to 
atapare sentana. 

ataduia^i sbst., the bamboo tube 
in which the sticks of limed bamboo 
are kept for catching birds. 

atafirl II. athicdrd ; Sad. athwdri) 
Sinh. hatj seven wara, day ) syn. of 
viodplt) sbst., a week ; llancirc 
ataiirire barsako pTtea, in Ranchi 
they hold jpOii'kot twice in the week. 


II. a lj , weekly, wlncli is done 

once ov ry w 'ck ; d ait, di ^^iiarkoa 
afaui'i men;i. 

III. trs., to make smth. I.i-'t :i wholo 
week, to speml a wlmle woi'k on 
sjme work: no kamilo at^il^riArla 
or modata u rtkrd a , wo have uoikcd 
.a whole week a< tliis 

IVb Irs. eius'., (o raimo sinh fo re- 
m'lin a wliolo wovde, to deliin a 
whol-' wook : knpiilo^ou b'iikona, 
enV'_'k») j ; / /,h )1 a 

ahinri-.i iTK'. V , (o r>'n \ln a 
whole \s ('(dv, Ibm ii’mihon uLmni.u 
(i{ai'<rL~a j). v., (J) to las' a 

whole W(H k : h;iha ir lariifadrija 
tika? Will th<? r<‘:iping of (lie 
pad<ly t.iko tu(> \V0'k.^ <m' not? (d) 
to lak(‘ |i] O'O or to ])) doir' aft(‘r ji 
\'.c<dv- h'O'ok ) (/Viul.nnin) t:i]>ntt^ 
■-r'lio b<iU:f,ii'rLo,L ci j-idn-a? Will 
(ho departnti' oT (lie j)-ojdo for t!io 
Amhiinan irdands i:iko jtlaco nlhr 
(\/ ) wia k 3 Ol' sooner 

nfautu used of the unevamne,-' of 
anything spread out, .as a nrit, a roof, 
cte., In tlio same maoueras (i<\idacad 
i . us< <l of uneven eai f h. 

atari ah*, n, nvddlesomL'liess : 
ain:i at,] ri aint;yege t unk.i, 

H. adj,‘ meddle,^omo, me Idling : 
at dr/ boro. 

III. intr^. iinprd., <o hr] inclined 
to meddle witli: afdrljai i. 
a/dn-}i rllx. v., to med :1 j : uido kaO 
at dr I HU. 

afdrl’O p. V., ramo m(an*ng .‘•mas* 
tara kam'rce afdriotj>ia. 
a-n^atdri vrl), n., tl c extent e£ m^d- 
dliug *• unat'i j'ii at aymtanai teb to 
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Icamirea aeiraearcntana, bis meddle- 
Bomeness goes so far that ia every 
work be pats himself forward. 

ate^ (Or. allnd, to spread on the 
ground smth. rolled or folded up or 
in a mass) trs.^, to spread out on the 
ground a mat^ a cloth, a layer of 
straw, of wood or of earth : pa^i 
ban^re lija atedkeaie gitj[ lagati- 
t2ka; orare diriko atedkala^ they 
paved the house with stones. (2) 
to raise on a cushion, v.g., of wood : 
net^re^ arka^a sobenle atedkecla. 
N.B. the idioms : (1) arkata atedgiri, 
to place rafters close to each other 
on the roof . (2) r^taia^da aledkedae, 
Itly., it has spread out ice water, i.o., 
the ground is covered with a sheet 
of snow. (3) hijukako mar, dcaii^ 
atedakoay all right, let them come, 
I will present my back for their 
blows, said ironically in reply to a 
threat of a beating. (1) ptro alcd^ to 
display cne^s strength in the service 
of others, in entrd. to j)ere uku, Itly., 
to hide oner’s strength, i.e., to ho lazy: 
per^ atedlere sobentare asula, pore 
ukulero apasulia mundi ka namoa, if 
one he diligent in service, one finds 
a living everywhere, if one be lazy, 
it is dilTicult to see.how one can lind 
a living anywhere. 
aled-cn rflx. v, to stretch oneself 
out full length on the ground : ivl- 
gari liij^ horarem atedentana, kacim 
gulioa ? Thou stretchest thyself out 
on the railroad, thou art sure to be 
run ovtr, 

ated-Q p. V., (1) to be spread out, 
to b'j put in a layer. (2) to be raised 
on a cushion. (3) of roofing tiles, 


ati 

to be placed so as to turn the hollow 
side up, in entrd. to Jiaritho^ to he 
placed so as to turn the rounded-off 
side upwards: sarmire latarra kcc^ 
atedakanay cctanr«a harubakana. 
a-n-ated vrb. n., anything spread 
out to lie upon or to put things on, 
a layer, a platform, a ceiling, the 
crosspieces of bamboo or wood which 
form the bottom of hullook carts : 
otere aloma, anatedre gititam, do 
not lie on the bare ground, go to 
sleep on smth. spread out for the 
purpose; aiiated kam tai'^kakeda, 
nekagedo loeot^ kil somoa, thou h ist 
not spread the earth properly, like 
this the rice-field will not get level. 

Ate^-SoS sbst., name of a subdivi¬ 
sion of the Soe sept. (See kih). 

al^latSk-bateiaia^ var. of hatdlai^hata- 
lai^y which see. 

athu^ atu Nag. (IT. dljii ; Sad. 
dlhu ; Or. oijm') syn. of ^ata Has. 
sbst., a mango seed, i.e., the cndocarp 
of a mango in ciitrd. to knliu Nag. 
or kuha lias, the kernel inside the 
eiidocarp ; ne uli^khub sibila, ahiit^ 
roaea. 

ati (H. anli'y Sad. syn. of 

mxitiy I. sbst., a sheaf of %a\iriy 
thatch grass. 

11. tis., to tie thatch grass into 
sheaves : sauri ciminimpe aiikeda ? 
IIow thick did you make the 
sheaves ? 

afi~o p. V., of thatch grass, to be tied 
into sheaves : mnparaiage atioa ci 
hupurii3,gc ? 

a n-ati vrb. n., (I) the manner of 
sheaving *. anati atiipe, raiado hurita,- 
maraiai, aloka lelo a, nale all th 
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slKiaves evenly thick ; ama anafi 
kaiu sukiitana, 1 do not like thy 
way of sheaving. the action : 
anatl kfi tauknjana, the sheaves wore 
not ma le properly. (the result : 
nt.a okoea aniti ? ^rhese sheaves 
by whom were they made ? 

*atia (IT. dii[i ; Sad. 
febst, a lar^e -h'.af of rice or ijuriLlU; 
larg ‘V than a taken in the 

N.iguri eonntry by the village black¬ 
smith, from the inld, aft'r it h:\ii 
been reaped by th..^ proprietor. Thi-^ I 
is not lioduded in the yoaily wa^rs, 
which amount generally to 40 
measures of paddy. In certain 
villa^* s he is allowed to take as lar^c 
a sh-af as he cm bind with a rope 
leachin^^ from bis toes to the top of 
his head. Instml of this, in the 
llasada c uintry, he makes the lour 
of the llircsbin;^ lloors, where each 
fainilv ^ives him an amount of thresh¬ 
ed ^n-alns acordin*; to the owiK'r's 
g.ncro.ity : baraeko ^nirulure miad 
^oraro miad, oro loeorj^haban; 
mlad jtuiko namcj, the vilh.^^e 
bhaed^smlths ;;el one lar^^^ sheaf of 
the millL't, one of Uic early nec an.l 
one of the late rice. 

U. trs, to tie in larg*. r sheaves: 
baba alopi; keredea, at iticpc. 
afia-o p. v., to be tied in larger 
sheaves; baba ci minute. afiaahnia'H 
How miieb larger (than ordinarily) 
are tlio sheaves of paddy ? 

vrb. n, the extent to which 
larger she-ives are m ido : ftna{iako 
atiaakada, midta jaked kerni banoa, 
th^y have made so many 


sheaves that there is nowhere one of 
the ordinary si/o. 

atia6 Has. I. shsl ., the la^mr of 
nnop. nod sheaves of thalch they 
place first on their roofs : cn atia^ 
eet Hire Ota siTiri nitirtape, over the 
thatch wliiJi lias been put in lied 
pln'aves arrange another even layer 
of opened-ont thatch gra^s. 

It trs., to covtT a house with a 
layi r of tied thaleli sheaves; opa 
u'r lofapi’. 

<ifi.id-n p, V., to be covered with 
tied thatch bbeav('s. 

atikir shst., name given to 

tliroc large, piiekly climhers. Of • 
those two are call d atilcir 

oil account of th(' large si/.c of their 
leaves, nanudy, the ri'il one, arafea 
and th(! white one, piovlil I'a. The 
till id is call'd //urh.^ a/ikir on 
aecouiit of its minute leavi s. 

hiirit^ ah In' Nag. syri. of 
tiirsHhiKpjui Has. Asparagus race- 
m''sus, IIokI). f IjileicoTe,—a tall 

climber with inlmib' leaves and tufts 
of needle-like cladalcs. Tliis nccdle- 
llkc; form is desciihoil in iMuridarl by 
the jingl* lirsi^jir.n, and tin! j)lint 
Its.'U, under the name of liruLirst, 
is us'-d in the raTeinony of umhul 
a,Ur and otlu'r rit s. It hn^ a num¬ 
ber of small side-tubers, wliieli form 
one of tlie ingredients of tlio po- 
called ihraniL used in the fermenta¬ 
tion of rlee-hccr. They are also u.sed 
medicinally. Against dy^'cnlry, a 
small handful of hu rit^ atUdr tubers 
an<l two or three caultsaf^gas aro 
f^Tound and mixed with a ^mull 



feafcupful o£ water. Oa^ third of 
this is drunk three times » day. 
Againtjt belly aehe and f^ula 

Tai^gxiny rhcuraatical swelling, tubers 
of atxkir are powdered and 

made into piHs. Half a teaspoon- 
fill of these are taken morning 
and evening. 

2® arq;maraT^ aH}cu\ ShiiTax proUEcra 
ILoxb.; Liliaoeae;—-a large, prickly 
clitnber with petioles anricled below 
the’.middle and 7 to 20 umbels on 
the same peduncle; The prickles 
and also parts of the stem are reddish 
brown. The root ground' with old 
molasses or with coagulated cow^s 
milk, is mixed with water and drunk 
ae a» remedy against Blood^mixed 
stools^in dysentery and against ara 
daUd, a urinary complaint, in which 
the urine is dark and. reddish. Be¬ 
fore taking this medicine in the 
morning, they generally drink water 
in which dried mahua flowers have 
been soaked during the night. 

pundi marai^ atikir, Smiiax 
macrophylla, Roxb.;. Lillaeeae,—a 
large prickly climber, with pale 
green stems, large oval leaves, 9" 
long by 7" broad, and small flowers 
in 2 or 3 umhola* on the same 
peduncle. The root enters as in¬ 
gredient into the iliranu* It is also 
used against bloodless dysentery and 
j)un4i daM, prepared in the same 
way as the root of the red atiJcir. 
K tender twig of this climber and 
one of: tisandudarn are ground, 
soaked in water, mixed with* karaiiii 
rice. Hour, and baked on one side 


only. This is eaten during 7 days 
in the morning against garmuHku, 
syphilis. 

atll (vveak[form of afal) I sbsfc., (1) 

; a round piece of iron serving as 
i; a measure to the blacksmith when 
, ho forms the handle ring of axes 
I hoes, adzes, etc. (2) a piece of iron 
which has been thickened by having 
a second piece welded to it: 
i kudlamra atil seorajana, the piece 
“j welded to the hoe has got separatJbd 
at the edge. 

II. aclj., which has a superposed 
piece welded to it; afil kudlam, a(il 
hake. 

III. trs., (1) to strengthen by 
welding a second piece of iron oii the 
top of a first one, in entrd., to jered 
or kotCj to lengthen by welding on 
an additional piece. (2) to stop a 
hole in a basket by putting a leaf 
over it. 

atil-o p. v., to he strengthened in 
the way just described; of Iioles in 
baskets, to be covered up by a leaf. 
a-natil vrb. n., (1) the manner of 

welding two superposed pieces to each 
other : anaiilc atilkeda, m‘d garikaij- 
re apia kudlame atllpuraokeda, ho 
welded so fast that in a very short 
time he finished the welding of 
three hoes. (2) the thickness of the 
piece superposed : anafilJci^ atilkeda, 
raia^re apia palkita^ daljamakeda, 
they made the wielding in such 
a manner that they beat threa 
ploughshares into one. (3) the weld : 
arvatilrQ bagfaojana, the weld got 
loose. 
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sVst., » iMcki'Jfrto given 
to peoplo wiiose forehead is depressed 
near the temples. 

atiUsiR (Sad. atil fach) sbst., 
Murraya exotica, Lina., var. Suma- 
tiana; Rataecae,—% small tree about 
25 ft. high, with pinnate leaves 
and fragrant, white flowers I diain. 
The ground b irk of the tree is used 
as a drink in snake bites and rubbed 
on the bitten limb. The ground 
bark of tho root is eaten and vuVibed 
on in body ache. The same, with 
tho ground bark of the root of the 
badicaT^ tree and with pounded 
ramu-U'h (Rulbostylis harb.tns, 
Kth.), is appiivd to dog bites and is 
also rubbed on in b dy acbe. The 
powdered leaf is used as an applica¬ 
tion lo fresh cuts, and a decoction 
of the leaves is drunk in dropsy. 

alkar.alckar (II. aihd, gness; 
Or., fiiirniise, conjeeturc). This is 

a gencr c term denoting merely the 
fact of experiencing some bodily 
feeling or some mental aff'-ction or 
perception without connoting in 
auy way its specific nature. Heneo 
it always rciiuires an explicit speci¬ 
fication of some sense or mental 
perception as a complement. To 
uso the word correctly tho non- 
Mundari student must keep in mind 
the following : (1) Although atkar 
is frequently to be rendered by the 
English verb, to feel, it is not to be 
used as eqvlt. to that veib in such 
phrases as ; to feel cold, to feel hot, 
to feci hungry, thirsty, sorry, 
gloomy, etc., because the Mnndas 
possess aa li«t oi words 


atkar 

exactly ronderlno^ there specific bodily 
and mental states and modifications 
such 2 hAa^cnh}(nnay I feel disgusted, 
rahaf^iiiida, I feel cold, etc. Heneo 

tho function of atkar is 
naturally lirnited to tho denotation 
of more or less indefinite bodily and 
mental states and affections wUicU 
aro ppeciti.'d by being coinpaix^d to 
definite ones* From this it follows 
that (o) atkar dtK'3 not coalobco 
into a cpd. wtu’d with its spec fica- 
tion.s. For these spicifieations aro 
as a rule props, of one or several 
words which aro turned into parti¬ 
cipial clau-^es by the substitution of 
Ickii to tlio ooj>iiIa a and tho^ prnl. 
sbj.j v.g., lual(in-(l~nifj, 1 Ii.ivofever, 

} nalan-^f’/cd a(kdUdt I ^‘^el hUi> 

iiaving fever, i.o., feverish. 

N. TV Although tlieso specifying 
parlieipial clauses keep iheir inserted 
pink ohj<els, as widl as all (ladr 
adjuncis of any kind, prd-. cons¬ 
trued impr.^^ly., 6U li raha 
I feel cold, gi'iieraliy drop their 
whole t« nso-'ifliv iogctlicr with the 
insfadetl prn : Vd/jd^^ckj dtk ir/<n nUf 
seldom rahaijnii^lckd atkdvjdLna. 

After thc.so ncecssary prelimi¬ 
naries the various meaningB of aikar 
may be stated as follows ; 

I. Imprd. construction. P la 
connection with bodily feelings and 
sense perceptions it is eqvlt. to such 
Knglish jihrascB as to bavQ» or to 
experience a feeling or sensation of, 
to feel as if, to feel, v.g., feverish : 
tumbuli tnrtaida, a wa^p as stung 

me. Hence, tumbuli, tuTVdwl9k^ 
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atkarl'lna^ I felt as though a wasp 
Lacl stung me. 

2® In connection with mental 
judgments or affections of any 
kind its rendering into English 
varies much according to the 
circumstances and contexts : (1) In 
affirmative sentences it is generally 
to be rendered by such phrases as : 
to be under the impression of, to be 
of the opinion, to incline to think, 
to have an idea, to have a faint 
recollection : en dipli Soma merom- 
taiia, kumbCirukileka atkarlina, 
taeomtedo etanf sabutijana, at that 
time I was under the impression 
that Soma had stolen my goat, but 
afterwardslanother man was convict¬ 
ed (of the theft). Sometimes it 
is to be rendered by: to apprehend, 
to fear lest ; si da ka satii^Qleka 
alhdrllna, heoajanredo kub suku- 
kiria. (2) In negative specifying 
clauses it is eqvlt. to such phrases 
as: to have no recollection of, not 
to bo aware of : cn horo ciulao 
kaiia, lelakaileka alJcarjaina, Some¬ 
times it may be rendered by: to 
feel no longer any traces or conse- 
(jucnces of: gojoleka hasulenfceo 
jDado ka hasulenleka atJcarjainct. 

II. rrd. construction, trs., (1) to 
notice smb. or smth., to be aware 
of soraeone^s presence : utiiro jetan 
sibil kaita, atkarla; nete cImtaRko 
paromjana kaiia, atkarkedkoa, 1 did 
not notbo them when they passed 
this way. (2) to estimate cer- 
rectly, to gauge someone^s character : 
kam atlcarklna, thou hast mistaken 
me, i.e , thou doest not suspect what 


revenge I am going to take, is a 
phrase used in quarrels iu reply to 
an insult. (8) to opine,"to conjecture, 
to fancy : en ranuto no horo bugi^- 
leka kaira, afkarjada, I do not think 
that this man *58 going to bo 
cured by that mediciu); no horo 
aea jagarte kumburulekaita, afkarkia, 
judging by his talk I took this 
man for a thief. 

aikar^en rdx. v., to imagine 'one¬ 
self to be, to imagine that one does 
or manages this or that. The 
necessary specification may be expres¬ 
sed (!) by a participial clause with 
the afx. I oka : ne gota kaji a^ga 
calaojadlekae atkirentana. (2) by 
a noun, prn., or prnl. adj. with leka, 
which however may also be drop¬ 
ped : maraia, horolekac atkareniana ; 
cikanim afkarenfana, nekajadleam ? 
(8) by an adj. with the afx ye : 
ejondo horoko purasa seraiigeko 
atkarena. 

a-p^atkar repr. v., (1) to get 

aware of eaoli other^s presence: 
nubare kakita, apat/cdrjana, (2) 
to gauge each other, to recognize 
each other's chiractor, caste 
or trade, etc.: misa aparldtekiia, 
apatkarjana, 

atkar~o p, v., (1) to he noticed, 

to be remarked : kaita, atkavlena, 
(2) to be oensiderod as : no horo 
aea jagarte kumburiilckae atkarjaiia. 
(8) to bo noticed as present, to 
appear to exist : enkanko kako 
aikaroa nosaredo. (I) imprsly., 
to be perceptible, to produce the 
impression of, to cans3 a sensation 
as if. It is also eqvlt. to tho imprsL 
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active forms: one feels like, one 
feels as thoug’li, one gets a sensation 
or an impression of. Tlie speci¬ 
fications are made as under atk^iren : 
enado aWiik^x, atkaroa? N. B. When 
this or a similar (pic^tion is asked 
about some particular sense, v.g., 
the taste, then af/car mu-t be 
translated by the a] pvopriate 

English veib corresponding to the 
particular sense in question. (2) 
Note the expression : jialaifc a{/ia- 
rOGy Itlv,, it makes a difforeui 

ijnpresslon, i.e., an impression 
different from anything one is 
accustomed to. 

atkaroge adv., perceptibly : ka 
afkarogee bnluRkc'da, he has put 

so little salt in it that it cannot be 
tasted. 

atkar-id, atkar-iri^ atkar-rika and 

the oilier causative forms, trs., Itly., 
to cause to realize, i e., to pnni^h 
severely ; alkuririnicalc, 

afkarici-iiy etc, rfK'. v, to make 

peoj)le aware of one’s j^rt sciioe ; 
to show oneself as one is; to h-t 
appear wliat is at the bottom of 
one’s mind. 

alkari-p-iciy etc., repr. v., to pnnibh 
cadi other severely, v. g , in a ii-ht. 
afkarici-o, p. v., to get severely 
punished. 

atkar-kaji sbst., an impression, 
an opinion : aiumkajiui udubaletana 
ci aikarkaji ? 

atkarQleka, atkar^Iekage, atkarQ- 
lekate adv., syn. of atkarggCy percep¬ 
tibly : kubiko ka atka^Qhk'igeko 
j:pana, tigers stalk (their prey) 


imperceptibly, without making them 
aw^are of their approach, 
atkirgh'kdii adj., perceptible: a/'- 
kargh^kan sari; hoeo uf/ 

atkar-urnm, syn., of (ontnnn, 
trs., to ri'incmber the imj)rcs^ioa 
smth, madt‘ ; to bo clear or con¬ 
scious about smth. ; to realize, to 
understand, to Imagino the foldings 
of others from one’s own experi¬ 
ence : ciulao ka liasulcnj[ ruatanko.‘> 
duku kao af kdraniinrdy ono who 
has never been sick can have no 
idea of the sufCcrings oC thoto 
a/llictcd with fever, 
afkaru-p-unim, syn , of f^^rKpurumy 
Tv-pr. V., to realize each other’s 
good will, to come to an under¬ 
standing : sida hairiakanklia. taikena 
n.aduki R aikanipurunijdnd, 

(if k lira rum-dj syn. of toninimg p. v., 
to he realized a-, to he iindiTstood 
to he such or such : ao.a kojite 
knmbnrm af ka ruru tngl dudy from 
his way o£ speaking it is clear 
that he is tlio thief. 

atkora Nag. (Sad.) syn. of 
humfit Has. sbst., the etomach of 
birds, in entrd. to ukuy the crop of 
birds. 

iifkdra-n p. v., In the prf. is , at- 
koraaLdUdy to havo a btom.icli : 
soberi coreko afkoraakdiia nieiulo 
sobenko kajako ukuak.ina, all birds 
hive a stomach, hut it may bo 
that not all of them have a crop. 
atlaia-batlat3, var., of 
whicli sec. 

atoatiiSk 1. adj., of food grains, 
old and (luite dry. 



II. irs. caus.^ to let grains become 
old and quite dry: ne babape 
cfoatiT^^a oi rokagepe jomea t 
a[oatif^-Q p.v., to become or be old 
and quite dry: afoaHi^akun eaCili 
roka ruruia^akan cauliate pnrancjge 
gonoTSkakana, old and quite dry 
rice is pretty much^^dearer than riee 
only just husked. 

aioatiTs(Qge ad'v., so as to become 
or have become old and quite di*y ; 
ne baba atoati^gge doakaua* 
afu var. of athu^ 

attt used only by little children. 
Tar. of catu. 

syn. of ary^ary^» 

afi f interjection expressive of 
surprise at a mistake just made in 
speaking or at a sudden failure of 
memory or at some quite unforeseen 
happening; it is generally to be 
rendered by, there now ! aV(>\ ririi^- 
Jeedai^ ; cit 1 uit^gglana^ 

au contraction of ag^t is used both 
as independent prd. and as auxiliary 
afx, to other prds. 

1® As independent prch trs., 
(1) to bring, to bring with 
oneself: sudpaesana auakada ci ? 
cikan kajim anaJeada ? (2) to 

fetch, to go and bring; sahan 
auhne, (3) to take from smb,: mdro 
takako auJcia. (4) to take posses¬ 
sion of, to acquire; implies a wrong¬ 
ful acquisition : no horo mukadipli 
auia otee aukeda* (5) to keep, not 
to throw away : pc^e babako giriia, 
jaiahabadoko awia, they throw away 
the empty eare but they keep those 
that have grains, (6) to use? one 


word for another : bera mentc mosa- 
mosa kaj iko aw fa, sometimes they 
I use the word beta (for hara). (7) to 
buy : birdisumre mia^ hatui auaki.^ 
da, he has bought a plot on which 
he intends to found a village in the 
forest-covered tract. (8) with Jewri 
as d. o., to take a wife, to marry ^ 
cia, kurli aurakrfia ? aiiru au%a. 
aut-n au^en xQ%. v.^to approach, to 
come nearer: nes^to hurlia,leka 
aunpe ; amo! camagem auentana^ 
there now, thott too comesfc empty- 
handed, i.e., without bringing what, 
was expected- 

repr. v., (T) Itly., to bring 
each other, i.o;, to come together r 
kupulko horare napam*janciko apau,- 
jma. (2). to bring for each other, 
to buy and bring for each other : en 
gatiklia, jiUato pittekirai, sen^re jana- 
gekiia, apaiiia, (.)) in a youth's 
village apau is used of bun and his 
bride with the meaning of to marry, 
because he really brings her to his 
own house, whereas in the brlde'^o 
village people use tpidi instead of 
apau with the same meaning, because 
the bride is taken away. The repr- 
V. is used to imply the mutual con¬ 
sent: honderdo Gandauliren na^ia 
kupulko nerem, namtadkoa ?—hego, 
nSdokiia, apmtjanay did I not, some 
time ago, meet here your intended 
new relations of Gaudauli?—Yes, 
now the young people have got 
married. (4) to impose a fine in^ 
a village panchayt. Since in such 
panchayts judgment is passed on 
members of the village family, the 
rcpCf. Yoied is ussd to denote this 
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mutual beloiig'ing* to each other, and 
therefore the phrase lily, means, 
to take from each other : nekan 
guuare, ciminaia^bu ajjaua ? What 
fine shall we exact for faults of this 
kind ? 

au-u p.v., used in tho 8 meanings 
given under tlio a.v. : pitro mocj 
takar;^ jilu auu/ci^ let one rupeo^'s 
worth of meat be bought in Ihe 
market; nea ania s.ilha : kiiri auijika, 
this is iny advice, let a wife be 
brought for liim, i.e., le't him marry. 
a-n-uu vrb.n., (1) the manner or 
extent of bringing, buying, ete.: 
pitro sahan anau/co aukeda rnid du])il 
jaked ka sart^^jana, they bought such 
a ([uautity of wood iu (he maikct 
that not even a siugle lead (as much 
as a woman carries on her head) was 
left over. (2) the tilings brouglitj 
bought, etc.: neado anange, this 

is what was brought yesterday; 
ajabarakoa anaurelcciy alcdo jetatare 
kale kirii^auakada, we live in tho 
village which our near ancestors have 
acquired, we ourselves never bought 
a village anywhere. 

2° As afx\ It is used to form two 
different kinds of cpds. : (1) those 
in which au means sim])ly to bring, 
(2) those in which it means to fetch, 
i.e., to go and bring. To understand 
these strongly idiomatic cpds. from 
tho Mundas' point of view, wo must 
bear in mind that the act of simply 
bringing connotes only ono motion, 
viz., that from a'given distant point 
towards tho speaker, whereas tho act 
of fetching connotes a two-fold 
motion^ viz., a going away from tho 


speaker for a specified purpose, and 
a returning to him. 

(1) Cpds. in which a?Mlircc(ly Dieani 
to bring, and therefore connotes 
motion from a given point towards 
the speaker. In Ihcso Cjids. tho 
first part denotes (a) tho manner in 
which this motion takes place; wiV- 
ai4, to come running this way. Not 
unfrcquently cpds, of this kind also 
connote that the action denoted by 
the firht part of tho cpd. was carried 
on uninterruptedly the whole timo 
tho motion lasted : diirar^-aUt to 
come along singing, to como singing 
all tIjQ way. (b) tho sense which 
pereeives the motion, in other words, 
the way or manner in which tho 
motioii is perceived : ncl^auy to sco 
someone coming ; soan-aUj to perceive 
tho approach by tho smell wafted 
this way on tho breeze (ospcciullj 
ii.<ed of certain game). 

The Connotation of motion towards 
the speakf'r, attachoil to mi, may bo 
transferred to timo. In that case it 
means tliat tlic action denoted by tho 
llrst part of tho q>d. has been goin^ 
on from a more or less remote past 
up to tlio present moment with 
physical or moral continuity : neado 
nai;i.rcnkotf;^ato ainmaujanay this is 
a very old tradition ; mexj raunuato 
Iloroko nclckateko {kdhaniaxda^ 
stories of this kind remount to tho 
origins of the Muuda race ; uli laru- 
t^eto soanaukedlea^ we perceived tho 
smell all along from the m^ngo Irco 
up till hero. 

(2) irt which au means ta 
fetch, to go and bring. la those th% 
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first part of the cpd. points out the 
purpose for which the speaker leaves 
a place or company with tho iatcn- 
tion ofjcoming back immediately as 
soon as that purpose is accoaipli^hcd, 
whereas au denotes tho double 
motion to and fro. To the;Mundas'^ 
mind the first part of the cpd. is 
a vrb. n., and therefore he finds it 
most natural to affix to fetch, 
and say: nuaulcoaii^y Itly., may 
I fetch a drink, i.c., may I go to 
drink? mandile jomauia^ Itly-, wo 
shall fetch a feed, i.e., wo shall go to 
eat and then come back. 

N. B. In the rflx. and p. v. of these 
cpds. the first part remains un¬ 
changed, the v., m. and ts. affixes 
being added to au only. The rflx. 
V. sometimes connotes a certain 
amount oE difficulty and disagree- 
ableness accompanying the action 
denoted by the first part o£ the 
cpd.: lat^^raauntanae, he drags 

himself hither limping; ne gel 
sirrnae hasuaiintanay he has been 
constantly unwell during the ten last 
years. The p. v. also denotes possi- 
bility : paromdisumate lelaima ci ? 
Is it possible to go][aud see what is 
happening beyond the grave and 
then return to tell it here ? 

au-ader Nag. syn. of auiiam Has., 
which see. 

auan' adj., bought, brought, of 
which one has taken possession, 
(the wife) one has taken: axian 
merom, tho goat one has bought; 
auan kuri, syn. of doan kuri the 
wife one has taken. This adj. is 
also used prdly. ; kuri! auana, he 


has taken a wife ; merome atiana, 
he has acquired a goat. It may 
be used as noun of agency: otiko 
.auanrate mldoko beseakana, kfi atcan- 
kodo liuriunogeko karcaakaua, 
because they acquired fields they 
are now well-to-do, but those who 
did not acquire any have not much 
to eat. N. 13. (1) atian hoi^ga is 
a spirit one brought from elsewhere, 
or invited, or adopted, not a heredi¬ 
tary one : auan hoi^gae enkala, Aci ael 
bo'ta.ga cimad, that is the doing of 
a spirit who followed you from your 
own village to this place, most 
likely the Achrael bonga. 

■^(2) The idiomatic phrases : enkagei^ 
auanct, enhagem auana, etc., mean ; 
it is my fate, it is thy fate, etc., Itly.: 
thus, i.e., to this kind of happenings, 
am I hai\ded on to existence. The 
phrases imply, belief in a predestined 
course of life for every human 
individual, hence, in a kind of 
fatalism. It is difficult 1o say 
whether or how far this belief exist¬ 
ed among the Mundas before they 
came into contact with the ancient 
Aryans. The idiomatic form in 
which it is expressed, would seem 
to lend colour to tho supposition 
that it is a pre-Aryan belief. But 
this is certainly not a conclusive 
argument. If the Mundas took over 
tho ordinary Hindu fatalism, it is 
natural enough that they should 
have vested it in a purely Mundari 
form. As a matter of fact their 
present belief on the subject con¬ 
tains no trace of the Hindu notion 
that the fate of individuals is in 
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any way connected with constella¬ 
tions and that it can be read out 
of tliem. They atlldbuto the pre¬ 
destination of each one's fate 
directly to Singhong.i liiinsclf. 
This belief is no^vada^s expressed 
also by two phrases, synonymous 
with the one given above, which 
savour strongly of Hinduism: 
eiil'atje olalranafairhiy eo it written 
for me; or, hkhanre enk igo a'nhi 
wenciy so It is for me in'tin' writing 
They siy, Ihnt at llu' hiitli of ea.-h 
human b dug iSingh«)ng:i wrlt('S tli' 
destiny (>f the new-born individual. 
This form of expressing the belief 
ig^ of course taken from the Hindus. 
The word denotes direetly on^y 
a mark, a scratch, and, slnc(' they 
never either invented nor even 
adopted any kind of writing, it is 
plain that the present secondary 
meaning*, to write, was attached 
to tho word only after tliey had 
learnt that meaning from the 

HiuduSfc 

Tho fact of this direct attribution 
to Singbonga is very noteworthy 
because it shows that in their minds 
Singbonga is not only tho creator 
of the world, hut also the solo direc¬ 
tor and ordainer of all that concerns 
man» 

Hence the despondent complaint 
of a IMnnda over bis constant bad 
luck: baba rlrita, soia.kcna, jetado 
kako halruraaiha; hoparkcnaiia, 
misao kaiu urui^keda; ketikonaira,, 
misao baba Yiix hobajana, engage 
cimqi^ anal}a,y I have dealt out 
paddy as loans, nobody ever paid it 


iu-da5ra 

back to me; T liave traded, I never 
I got anything out of it ; I havecuN 
tivati'd, I never got a good crop : 
I supo-o it lias all been prcdcfstined 
for me like that. 
auituanangc a<Iv., according [o 
fat(?, as pr<'destined : sohen kiinire 
iinplia ci nnlvsango^ auaim iiange, in 
all one do< s tliorc is /'illier advant¬ 
age or loss, according to each ono’g 
fate. 

airaio^gara I, ad j , brought on tho 
eve f< r nso on ticj ni‘\t day : 
nK'iJj'jara >nhan ihli.) akvrinoka. 

If. trs., t(> hi ing smlh. whicli i-^ to 
ho \uxd on the following d,iy : g ipa 
seta manditca da. tisitoge aiiatc^gara* 
Cdul,. 

I. shT., imitation of tlio 
ciw of the wild c.'it or of supposed 
mad, old jackals - f'.v.7//. aiimintana. 

11. adj., with sari or 9 - 0 , the tamo 
cry. 

II r. intr-., to cry like a wild cal r)r 
like a mad old j ickal (/kr/c/ov) : 
okoc Civaiijadfty karenca ci riimja V 
Cl qd a I an adv. : run da C nan I an a 

ratana. 

ail dafira, ati-dara syn. of nitfnr^cty 
anfnra I. \rl). n., that which was 
brought on the snmo occasion : no 
karkad holara aiidiiira tana, thcsi 
are the tooth-hni^liefi wo hronglifc 
along ye.stcrd.ay (oii the ccoasiou of 
onr going to the forcT). 

TI. adj., wh'Ch wa^ brought on Ho 
same occasion : hola auchri'a karkinj 
neage. * 

HI. trs., to bring at the same tlm<?, 
to bring on th^ earae occasign; 
sadome audarafia^ 
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€iiida^ra-Qf audava^Q p. v., to bo 
brought along on the same occasion. 

au daOra^ syn. of auiorsad trs., to 
bring closer this way: marsal an- 

dadrademe, 

auda^rad-en rflx, v., (1) to come 
o'o^er this way: auda^radenpe, 

(2) with an inan. ind. o., to place 
s nfh. closer to ones?lf: marsal 
avfhjl^radenme. 

audidrad-g p. v., to be brought 
closer. 

N.B. In this cpd. the adv. da^rad 
cio-er this way, occurs in its full 
or'g'nal form. It is therefore natural 
th it it should also keep its original 
me-inlng. But it is by no means 
obvious, why the dropping of the 
final d in the cpd. auctaora or 
anidava^ should have given to 
these cpds. the connotation explained 
-above. 

«u-dapB I. sbst., the act of bring¬ 
ing smb. by force, of compelling 
smb. to come along : apei| audapate^ 
bij\jlena. 

II. adj., forced or compelled to 
come : holaren audapa hoi'o setaree 
nirjana. 

III. trs., to bring by force, to 
compel to come along ^ apl boro 
kupulko pitiateA audapakeclkoa. 
audapa-g p. v., to be brought by 
force, to bo compelled to come along. 

au>daku trs., to bring at the cost 
of much fatigue, trouble, difficulty ; 
sSn isu pai 9 i,gInrole hunditada, jale- 
andukuta, we gathered fire¬ 
wood *’in a place far away from here, 
with much fatigue we will manage 
to bring it in. 


auduku-ii p. V., to be brought with 
much fatigue or trouble. 

au-gucal (Sad. ghucaeh^io achieve, 
to overcome) syn. of anuler, used 
only by the Mundari-speaking 
Oraons. 

auja syn. of aud^^ra, occurs only 
in the f. ts. of the a. v. and in the 
inp. m. both in its simple and^its 
optative forms. 

I. In the f. ts. the final a of auja 
is checked into q when the d. o. is 
an inan. o., saniR ci?ijg, I will bring 
wood along with me on the same 
occasion. This is due to the amal¬ 
gamation of the copula a with the 
final a ofya. For when the d. o. is 
a liv. bg., the insertion of a prnl. o. 
causes the copula to reappear and 
the check falls away : sadomiR 
aujaia, merotnkoe aujakoa* 

II. In the s. of the simp^le imp. 

m. the final me is abbreviated into m 
when no prnl., o. is inserted and 
after the prnl. o. ko : sfin aujam^ 
merom a^naime ; meromko aujakom, 

III. In the optative forms of the 
imp. m. avjakair^j anjakae, aujakalai^y 
aujakali^t aujakakii^y aujakahu, 
aujakalcy aujakako, prnl. os. are also 
inserted : cinii anjaka, let him bring 
sugar along with him ; urpkoe auja^ 
Jeoka ? Is he to bring the cattle 
along with him ? 

afila61, sbst., the spreading of 
a frightening news •• n^aulab cilekate 
hokaoa ? 

II. adj., with kaji^ frightening news 
or reports : anlad kaji alope afumea, 
dolnot listen to distressing news. 
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II r. trs., to spread frightening 
news or reports, to distress people 
by such news : jojom Turkuko hijy- 
tana mente honkoe aiiJaokedJcoa^ he 
frightened the children by telling 
them that Turks who are cannibals 
were coming. 

Mah-n rflx. v., to take fright at 
a news one hears : horokajlte, seta- 
bytee aitlabutan.'i^ lie is a nervous 
coward, hly«j he takes fright when 
he hears a man sjicak or a dog bark. 
tt*p*aillab I’cpr. v., to frighten each 
other witli such news : horokajite 
Botabyte alope aiiaulaoa, do not 
frighten each other by groundless 
reports. 

afllab-Q p. V., of a di-tresNing news^ 
to be spread : kula rakabakana mente 
afthtdjana^ the news was spread that 
a tiger had appeared in the vicinity. 
ff-n-aillab vrb. n., the extent to 
whicli distressing news is spread : 
anaitlaoko anlaokeda, got a hatn 
horoko laYduljana, th^y spread sach 
awful reports that all the people in 
the village got diarrhoea. 

aulmau), ulmil, ulamali gjn. of 
ulgxddn I. sbst., (1) disturbance, 
rebellion, rising in a country, among 
a population. distress, distur¬ 

bance in mind, craziness. 

II. adj., (1) with kaji, rumours of 

a disturbance : auhnaul kaji aiumba- 
paytana. with /f, a disturbed 

or crazy mind. 

III. trs., to rebel, to cause a rebel¬ 
lion iti the country : Birsa- 
bag6unko disumko axdwaulkeda ^ the 
adherents of Birsa caused a rising 
in the country. (^) to disturb some 


aunam horo 

one s mind, to make smb. crazy 
jiko aulmaulkia, 

aulmduUeii rtlx, v., to allow oneself 
to get so disturbed over sinth. as to 
lose one^s head : cikan kajipe aiumke- 
da aminai3i,pe aulKiaulentanad 
aulrnaxd-Q p. v., to bo iu a state of 
rebellion, to be disturbed iu mind. 

du-n^m Has. syn of auader Nag. 
I. adj., ustd instead of 
with doj^fja and horo as gk plained 
under aunam. Lo7;^gcv and aunam horo^ 
TI. trg , to introdiue, to ac*. pr in 
the circumstanc es (h sc b d under 
aunam 6o^ga and aunain horo, 
aunam-o p. v., to bo introduced, 
accepted in the same ciroumstances. 

aunam bois^ga some p.irtleular 
hor;i^gjL whom a part cular individml 
may, for rca-;ons of his own, eh >so 
to worship in future, acc»rdingto 
the rites proper to that wor'^iiip 
Til’s term differs therefore in mean¬ 
ing fr m ilm term (nan Loi^ga, 

^ aunam horo a mun'who has been 
invited by the khuntkattiJari of a 
village to come and settle among thcni^ 
and enjoy the civil rights of a kbunt- 
kattldar, in ontrd. to donam horo, \ 
a mail who has himself ask< d and 
obtained leave from the khuntkatti- 
dars of a vilhige to settle among 
them with the civil rights of a kbunt- 
kattidar. Both the aunam and tho 
dnnam horo, though their kili (sept) 
differ from that of the adopting 
village, must henceforth abstain 
from marriage with members of the 
village sept, and must obey the 
local pabaa in all religious matters. 
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They participate in the sacrifices of¬ 
fered by him to tho ^ocal tutelary 
spirits, but they aro excluded frpin 
the particular sacrifices offered to 
tho village ance.stors. The descen¬ 
dants of such adopted settlers may 
ask and obtain leave from the village 
to, place a sasaiidiri (burial §lab) 
over the grave of the persons thus 
adopted as a mark and evidence of 
their khiintkatti rights. For this 
permission they are obliged to give 
a groat dinner to the whole villf\ge^ 
A second, dinner is to be given by 
them for the assistance offered at tho 
actual bringing in and placing of 
the sa^andirij just as it is done by 
the original Khuntkattidars for such 
a service. If the fact of the adop¬ 
tion happen to practically fall into 
I oblivion, the descendants silently 
pass into the sept of the adopting 
village. But tins is difficult on 
account of their exclusion from the 
sacrifices to the aiieesturs. 

Tills practice is now restricted to 
the Mankipati area, in which the 
ancient communal system still sur¬ 
vives in its main outlines. Adop¬ 
tions of tho kind are a free gift 
which can bo made only with, the 
unanimous consent of tho whole 
village family. It can neither be 
bought nor even offered for money. 

In the rest of the Mundarl coun- 
try^ cabled Bhuluharipati, a practice 
has gradually evolved of adopting 
people of reputed members of the 
KolarVan race into a \>articular sept 
This is called kilire ader or j at ire, 
acler, ’When, y. g., Asurs or Mahali. 


auQam horo 

Mundas ask to be adopted iuto a 
particular sept, tho heads {raja and 
dcioans) of that sept together with 
those of the other sepis established 
in. the neighbourhood, bold a yan- 
chayt and decide whether the re- 
qxiest is to bo granted or rejected 
and fix the sum, if any, to be paid 
for that favour. After this sum 
has. been paid and the panches have 
partaken of the banquet provided 
by the petitioners, these are consi¬ 
dered, at least by the septs there 
represented, as. belonging to tijo 
ATuuda tribe and to the sept of ili,eir 
adoption, so that !Mimdas of another 
sej^t, at least of tliosc oilier septs 
which were represeuted by their 
panches at the panehayt and 
banquet, may henceforth intermarry 
with them without incurring any 
penalties at tho hands of the pau- 
ebayt. But many Mundas, even 
of those whose sept was represented, 
iontinue to consider such people 
still as doglaa and will not readily 
ntermarry with them or cat food 
jooked or touched by Ihera. In the 
jourse, of time the adoption is likely 
to lapse into oblivion and then the 
difficulties will disappear by tbem- 
selves. 

In 1922 tbe Asur hamlet of Noa- 
tola, near Murumkcl, comprising 
some eight or ten families, has been 
thus adopted into tlie Barla sept. 
But it was in vain that these Asurs 
spent some Bs. dOO over the adop¬ 
tion. Tho cvrdlnary members of the 
ueighbpuring septs, in spite of the*r 
own pan,ohes, consider their adoptiop 
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as null auJ void under the unforeseen afl-pafl var. of an(lol}:fan(lol. 


pretext that at the banquet only tbe 
heads of the septs were present and 
their wives did not partake of tin 
meal. Any Mnnda intermarrying^ or 
eating with them would, it is true, 
bo free fro:n any penalty on tlic j>irt 
of the pancliayt of his sept, but 
would bo treated as an outcast by 
Lis fellows. 

aund^maund var. of andolwandol. 
trs , (I) to call smh. 
i,c., a wizard or ’generally a 

witch who has changed her residence 
and has hroug-bt her evil spiiit along* 
with her : samageko aili^jainaj tlu'y 
accuse me falsely of being* sucli a 
witch, (2) to spoil S3rnrone’s repii- 
tatiou in goiieral, to give someone 
a hid name. In th's widened mean- 
iJig tlio matter on whiidi tlio accu¬ 
sation dalls must be added with the 
afx. rc ; kunihiirnroo (nq/fn'itii. 
ciin^-o p.v. (I) to bo accused of being 
such a witcdi. (d) to liavc one’s 
reputation spoiled: Jeurnbrirurora 

au f^a/ciDi a, 

au^an a.lj., wlio i:; suoh .a witcli : 
a'tlf^uti knri; en kind (iihjfina. 

ain3i,anl a ovrou who was 

already a witch in an other plac 2 .and 
has now come to her present abode 
together with her evil spirit [najojn- 
hor^ga). 

atJtSk-boiaga shst., an evil 6j)irit 
who has followed the person having 
(reputed) command over him, to that 
pjcrson’s now residence. 

"Many people do not distin¬ 
guish between mijornho^gct imd 
aUMhoi^ga^ 


aflri is one of those Mundari words 
W’hicli puzzle (he foreign student, 
and the correct use of which presents 
I some diQiculties. 

I. interjection, not as yet! wait a 
bit! after a wdiilo ! It is often ]reced¬ 
ed or follow’cd by some other inter¬ 
jection; ailri licit ! llo Iwait a bit! 
alouhij a'liri ! or atlrl aloinal J)on^t 
as yet! It als) frequently takes 
the af.K. g(\ 

ir. adj., ii'jt yet ready : a'liri mamji 
Click. iN'jomoa V How can one cat 
rice that is not sii.diciently cookcil ? 
anrihonko kako japaraoa, childian 
wlio are not yet sn/Iiciently grown 
cannot bo of any assistance; kuhi 
'itiridj the cahbagoslaro still too small. 

III. trs. or Inlrs , (1) p 'rsl. to delay 
to put oil' smth. n(‘ pi[lhu haraci ?—* 
adridhiiy sIialL w'o keep the ilow'er feast 
(h;s week Let us j)iit it oil ; 

( nadole adnid, we will put that oil. 

(d) imprsl., not in he ready as yt't, 

(o posdpone because one is not yet 
ready : bahatako jararnak.an.a, (uiroo 
irodo attrikoity their paddy is ripe, 
but Ihi'y are unt yet ready to vo.'jp 
it. N.IL iho idiom : hnnJ:') 
the childr.m are not \('t ready^ i.o., 
not yet grown enough to w rk. 

IV. adv. of time, not as yet, later 
on, not now. It is alw.oys followed 
by tho f. ts.: ne birx adrli urlna, 
this snako Las not yet shed its 

Wlwn it is d 'Hred to stat* that an 
action wa^ not yet performed or 
that smth. was not yot complct- 
i ed at some moment in thcpist, or 
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that it will not yet be completed at 
some fixed future moment, then 
some word or phrase denotative of 
the past or future must precede 
the word aUri with its annexed 
prd. in the f.ts,: en dipiH ne disumre 
oteko aitriio at that time 

the survey had not yet taken place 
in this country ; mod/iisi sirnta 
ta^omteo a^riko halcaha^ay even after 
20 years they will not yet have 
paid off that debt. N.B. Instead of 
these, syns. constructions may be 
used in which aUri does not occur: 
en dipilire ne disumre oteko kii 
mukaakan taikena; modhisi sirma 
t.aeomtco kako halcabaea. 

aQtl-afiri intrs , to always say : 
anri^ aUri, not yet, not yet, i e., to 
delay or defer for a long time : landia 
horuko janaoko aiiriaUrua. 

aiir; jag I afiriti! Has. aflrito ! Nag. 
intei Sections. AUriJa^ is used 
without any afxs. whereas auriti 
and aUriio may take the afxs. a, kay 
halcy gay nay ge. These cpd. inter¬ 
jections are syns. with alofi ailri ! 
aloto auri\ a^aja^ auri\ N.B. 
rijat^ ! alaja^ aUri ! are used only 
as a menace : aitrija^ I aita, senkoa, 
just wait a bit till I go and thou 
Wilt see. 

au-sij syn. of kirtf^^sid. 1. adj., 
w*ih of By used instead of the prf. of 
the p. V., land which has been 
bought definitively. 

IF. trs., to buy definitively : ne ote 
bandarfcm aukeda cim ausidtada ? 
Halt thou taken this field in mort- 
gage or hatt thou bought it dcfinit- 
ivi'ly. 


ausid-Q p. V., to be bought defini- 
tively : ausiddo ka auddakana, 
au-tora syn. of auda^ra, 
au-torsa syn. of auda6rad. 
au-tuka trs., to bring smth. and 
go away;: marsal autnkahne. 

I. sbst., imitative of the 
grunting of buffaloes : da aiurngtana. 

II. adj., with sari or ra, the same 
grunting. 

III. intrs., of buffaloes, to grunt ; 
ena-ra^atee ddjada. 

dd-n rflx. v,, same meaning, 
ddddian adv., with roy to grunt as 
buffaloes. 

ac^ fice I. slst., (!) the heat 
emitted by a fire : sera^gelra dcte dg. 
basara^oa. (2) ardour in w’ork; ne 
horo jetan kamire dc kae omca, this 
man shows no ardour at any work. 

II. trs., (1) to make a strong fire : 
setSkgel dc(iine> (2) of a fire, to 
heat smth. : seia,gel dac dcejada. (.3) 
to do a work with ardour : sin kae 
dcekeda. 

III. intrs., to emit miuh heat: 
nado scts^gel act ana. 
dc-Oy dce-q p.v, to be heated over 
a strong fire. 

a-n-dCy a-n-dce vrb. n., the manner 
or degree of heating: andc aejana 
go^a catura da hadahadatan purigi- 
ritana, the heating is so strong that 
the whole pot boils throwing out 
drops of water. 

dcgCy deege adv., with so as to 
omit a great heat: saban deege 
tiiak'akana. 

1. sbst., imitative of a short 
kind of giunt uttered by bnffa- 
h Go. 
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II. adj., with sari or the same 
grunt. 

III. intrs., of buffaloes, to otter 
a short grunt: kera barsac deJceda. 

rflx. v., same meaning. 

^^tan adv.., with ra^ same meaning. 

dCa>bdSa (Sad., Or. aydhayd, 

perplexed, at one’s wits^ end) 

I. sbst., (1) perplexity, helpless¬ 
ness, especially about one's liveli¬ 
hood : inia deahd'^da ka hokaore 
Asomtee nira. (2) expenditure that 
cannot be accounted for : pH re ain;> 
gel taka d'^aha6ate senojana. 

II. trs., to spend without keeping 
an account, or to misspend so that 
an account becomes impossible: 
cardi kiiita^hunclilanre modhisi {aka- 
ko deabd^4a/ceda. 

III. intrs, iinprsk, to be in per¬ 
plexity about one's living: inia 
soben oto bundarakananiento d^a- 
hd^ajaia, 

d^abd^a-n rflx. v., to distress one¬ 
self with^thoughts over one s difli- 
culties of maintenance. 
d^abdea-Q p.v., (1) to be perplexed: 
kora go^^janci kuri deabd^ajana. 
(2) to be spent in a i unaccountable 
way : ulampalam boro takam omlire, 
(aka diiabd^aoa, if thou entrust 
money to an improvident man it 
will be spent and thou wilt never 
get a proper account of it. 
d'^abd'^atan adv., (1) with rikan or 
rikag, to distress oneself with 
thoughts over one's difficulties of 
subsistence: d'6abd<^atane rikan- 

tana, or rikaakana. (2) with rika 
or rilon^ to spend unaccountably, 
to be ^pent unaccountably ; ainij 


ATs-bitel 

taka d^ahdeatane rikakeda; t^ka 
d^abdeatan rikaakana. 
fi-S var. of hdhc(;<i\\ vowels checked), 
fils, fiisF sbst., meat in general : 
cikan dispe namakada ? 

fils fils, fil3i-filsl Nag. , fis-fis, 
ese fise Has. tr?., to tire smb. out, 
to exhaust with work: disidisiked- 
leae, 

d'isidlsi~ii rflx. v., alope d'isidisina^ 
do not tire yourselves out. 
disdis-g, dtsidisi-o p. v., to got 
exhausted, to bo tired out. 

filsar-pfilsar, fiPsar-na^p fi I s a r 
(Sad.) without telling why, without 
giving any reason : seems to occur 
only in the phrase, dUarpdisar 
ba^gaia, he never comes here and 
gives no reason for it. 

*fils-bijel I. sbst., (1) the ceremony 
of eating meat for the liist timo 
after the death of a relative : disbifel' 
auri hohaoa. (2) the ceremony of 
giving the first meat to a recovering 
patient. This meat is prepared by 
the native doctor himself and given 
with his own hands to the patient. 
II. trs., to give meat for the first 
time to a rco )vering patient; baidi. 
tisita^o disbitelkla* 

disbitelen rflx. v., to eat meat for 
the first time after the death of a 
relative* Bight days after the death 
the relatives shave iht*ir heads and 
after that the/ arc allowed to 
meat again. But in the last quarter 
of the moon the shaving tjfkcs placo 
on the last fay of the moi tb. 
However in tl.ab c. so they will all 
the same wait for the disli{tl 
eer.mony t‘ll ^ days a£ er the death: 
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boeog'ria liulatsc saasarko aislitel^ 
ena, pagans^ after a case of death 
ia the family^ eat their first meat 
oh the day ou which they shave 
clean ^ 

dUhitel-c p. v., to receive the first 
meat from the doctor; iix couvales- 
eenee. 

arsi-gfiTsi Nag. jingle of gdbsi 
aad construed like it, b»ut without 
jepr. V., and vxb., n. 

aital adj.; with ^oton^ syn. of 
landiy a very largo rice bale oontain- 
ing 12 mauuds (9fi0 lbs.), or more, 
in entrd. to potom^ an ordinary rice 
bale, tipsiy a bale containing 

about 2-2i maunds, and eipudy con¬ 
taining only a few pounds reserved 
for seed. Also used as adj. noun. 
difalge adv., with potom to pack 
“j^addy into large bales : dlicilgeko 
potomakacla* 

Nag. (Or. aiiha^dnei, 
itself from the II. althnCi) trs., (1) 
Kyn. of penfor, to twist : lutur 
d'lfabime, twist liis ear. {1) syn. of 
uin^ to twist thread into a 

string or rope. 

d'ltab^n rflx. v., to twist oneself 
about : maeaia^o CiUciobaravjcunay he 
twisted his waist about. 
a-p-ditab repr. v., to twist each 
otber^s cars or other i>art3 of the 
body : sapablcneikiia^ apditubkciiay 
miafini tii loto^jana, catching hold 
of each other, they twisted each 
other abouj-, one of them got his 
band sprained. 

d'\tu6-n p. V., to be twisted : tara- 
nwa Hll»bkoi> dirira d'itabukana. 
a-/i-ai(uo vrb. n., (1) the act 


aOsar 

of twisting. (2) the degree or 
violence in twisting : Akutiboia^ga 
miai] liOTo andUade uitaSkia daastjiee 
me^jana, Akuti bonga gave one 
man such a twisting that his eyes 
looked backwards, hi^ face was 
turned entirely backwards. 

aitaS-dirlA, diriia.-aUa5 adj.^ with 
silidy a doer with twisted horns. 

diti (Sk. ttiiy vgadizy weavings 
Sad. azf/iiy weaver) syn. of pord'Cy 
sbst., a weaver. 

d5,ddsa:,dd.tdd, syn. of aJiamha-y 
dmbay biit not used with hon to 
mean an illigitimate child. 

aOsa var. of ^5. 

a5sar (Sk. ava^ai'y space) syn. of 
ajemriy but only to denote space,, 
place or room free to be disposed of,, 
whereas ajatiri is also used of time- 
or leisure in an analogous way. 1. 
sbst, free room,: nervjdo taeacl 
banoa, okore dosar mena entebua. 

II. adj., being wholly or partly 
empty : ne bakasa dbsargea, 

III. trs., to make room for, to clear- 
or empty partly in order to make 
room for ; bakusa domidam nca 
dote^* 

dbsar-ea* rflx. v., (1) to procure 
elbow-room to oneself ; d '6sareaiiic}it(i‘ 
potomko uruT^bara bgitiiaa. (2) to 
leave a crowded place iiv order to 
give more room to those who isemaiii : 
ddsaz'-enpey let some of you withdraw 
to make room. 

ddmr-Q p. v., (1) to have elbow 

room, to have room enough: ori^ 
maraiakedate nadole db^a^'^ikamy^ 
N. I), the idiom : or^itclc domra" 
kaiiay we have room enough in the 
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house, lt!y., we are at eaae with re¬ 
gard to house room. 
a-^i-dosar vrb. n., the extent to 
which one makes room: nikuQ. oya 
andosar aosarakana, mo4 bala hoyo- 
ko sukuteko soaba, the house of 
iheso people has been enlarged to 
such an extent that all the guests of 
a marriage feast can easily find 
room ill it. 

dosardosar^^ adv,, so as to leave 
some free space, some moving room : 
dbsarddsargia gitipe. 

var. of do^ is less used than 
do. 

kdo-kA6 imitative of the 
sound of the larger kind of cymbals. 
This, like similar imitative sounds 
is used as sbst., adj., trs., intrs., 
passive and, with the afx. iafi as 
adv. 

ard (H. dfid) I. shst., one anna, 
the l(3th part of a rupee, is used 
instead of a?ia in some parts, espe¬ 
cially in the |Siripati: mid drde 
o main a. 

II. trs , following the name of some 
measure with the afx. re, to fix the 
prioa for that measure at one anna : 
pailare, mukare, scrrele d raked a. 
dr age ^ drddrd adv., at one anna per 
piece ; drdgelc gonois^akada. In 
Has. the same meaning is expressed 
by affixing the name of the measure 
to drd : drd])a\la^ draper^ drdmukale 
gonoi^akada, we sell at one anni per 
paila, per s3cr, per yard. These 
opds. used trsly. moan, to ask one 
anna per measure from smb.; 
drdpaxlakedleak^^ they asked us one 
anna per paila* 


&rd-p6f4 sbst., (1) a few small 
coins: drdporde omaiiia* (2) Fome 
little pi-ofit: tisiTai^r^ beparre jfm 
drdpdrdm namla ci ? 

II. trs., to give smb. a few small 
coins, to realize some little profit: 
ti6ii9^r% beparre jetanao kam 
drdpvtd^ (i* 

III. intrs., to try and make somo 
small profit : ukirir^^ko jaiiaoko 
drdpurdiia. 

drdpbrd-n rfix. v., to take for one¬ 
self a few small coins : pat*!?a 
hatitai^jana, ait9i,doii^ d rapb ranjana ^ an 
purg-gco namakacia, we divided the 
money, I took a few small coins for 
myself, he got the most. 
d’rd 2 )ufd'-o p. v., to get a few pice as 
share, to get some little profit, 
ara-tuti var. of anafnti, 
arg Has. syn. of tafe Nag. P trs., 
(J) to pour out a lh[uid : ili cipire 
dreai?^me. {!) to pour off a li(piid 
from the grains tn- other solids on 
which it stands ; the wo id denoting 
the solids stands as d. o. : maiuji 
drHam, jiour off the wai n- from I lie 
boiled riee ; baba (irNuinj pour off 
from the jiaddy seeds the water in 
which tljcy were so.iked to make 
them sprout. N.I3. Though the 
phrase, ih are dircclly and primari¬ 
ly means, to pour out licc-becr, it is 
generally used idmly. t>> denote a 
paiticirar [roccss of preparing the 
beCr. Wh n the ric i is fermented 
a light givenisli liquid stinds on it. 
This ii vjiy strong alcohol. As a 
rule the Mundas add a good cpiaii- 
tity of water to this and th n mix 
it with the pulp, whlcU is then 
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squeezed out with the hands. The 
result of this is a light grey, thick- 
ish liquid, which is sifted through 
straw or a special bamboo strainer, 
and is then ready for use* It is the 
Oldinary ilu But if it be desired 
to have a strong, clean liquor, the 
greenish liquid described above is 
carefully poured off. It is this pro¬ 
cess which is denoted by the idiom 
Hi are^y and the drink thus obtained 
is called dr^iJiy in ontrd. to cipailif 
squeezed out beer (ordinary beer). 

rcpr. v., to pour out for eajh 
other : catur^ d^ apdr^jancikii^ anji- 
litekiia, nukeda, having poured out 
the water of the waterpot for each 
other, they drank out of their hands. 
apdr^ sbst., the spout of some ves¬ 
sel : kitilir^ ^pdr^ core^jana, the 
spout of the kettle has come off- 
apdrete adv., of posts, perches and 
the; like, placed so as to slant to¬ 
wards each other and thus support 
each other; arkatako apdrete doa- 
kana. 

dre-QQ p. V., (1) of liquids, to be 
poured out: ili dreakana^ the beer 
is poured out already. (2) of so ids, 
to be separated from the l.quid 
standing on them, by pouring it off : 
baba dreakana, the water jis poured 
off from the soaked paddy. N.B. 
Hi drepgtana, may mean simply the 
rice-beer is poured out of a vessel or 
is poured off the pulp. 

a-n-drf vrb. n., the act or the man¬ 
ner of pouring : am^ andr| kaiu 
Bukutana, hirilamja, I do not like 
thy way of pouring, thou art likely 


to spill the liquid. N. B. Andr^ ili 
is syns. with dr^ili. 
dr^ge adv., syn. of loioncjle slant¬ 
ingly ; drqgem dotada. 

2® In connection with sii^gi, I. adj., 
the oblique sun of winter which 
does not cross the zenith and of 
which the rays fall obliquely on the 
earth : siis^gi cimin candij dragee 
talna? For how many months 
does the sun remain in an oblique 
position ? 

II. intrs., of the sun, to be in its 
winter position : siiaigi tisiiagapa 
dr^tana* 

dr^-n iflx. V., of the sun, to take 
its winter position : m&riraarito n5do 
siugi dr^njana, 

dre-gg p. v., of the sun, to become 
oblique, not to pass the zenith : 
tisiAgapa siia^gi dreakana. 

N.B. (1) Gan(le and gorg in connec¬ 
tion with are used in the 

meaning of dr^ as well as in that 
of hdr^. (2) The primary meaning 
of dr^ denotes a slanting pos’tion 
of anything, and if used with this 
meaning, it will always be under¬ 
stood. But in the current language 
it is practically restricted to the 
derived meanings explained above. 

&r§-sii3(ii:l I. sbst., the winter 
season, in entrd. to hdrgsiT^gi, the 
early afternoon, at about 2 o^olock, 
when the sun is in a slanting posi¬ 
tion : dr^aii^gi aftri tebagoa, we are 
not yet in winter. 

II. adjwith din or 5d, same mean¬ 
ing. 

III. adv., also with the afx. re, 
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ftri 

"^ring winter, in winter : 
pur^ je^e ka talna* 

iri sbst., the frut of the dndarn. 
N.B. the following riddle: bdn4o> 


A\ 


never once gave them a turn in the 
game. 

ds-en rflx. v., to play so as to acquire 
the right to play once or several 




rin-vf. fnri 




mandi ktledketed ? A small water 
pot full of cooked rice with a little 
water ? The answer is drit because 
this small fig is round and full of 
sefds with little juice. 

firl, flri-daru syn. of pododaru, 
horopodo, poradaTU (H* porho) 
sbst, Ficus Cunia, Wall.; Urtica- 
ceae,—a low fig tree conspicuous for 
its long, drooping leafless, fruit-bear¬ 
ing branches clustered around the 
trunk or near the roots. The Mun- 
das distinguish two varieties : siM 
dri, the tasty fig, and bamhud drt, 
whioh is not palatable; both are 
eaten by them. The wood of this 

tree is worthless, but the tree itself 

is valued as a lac tree. Ihey be¬ 
lieve that the fruit, hung from the 
neck, cures sore eyes. 

*as, fise I. sbst., the r'ght to play 
on, the belonging to the attacking 
side of a game : ini^ ds tundujana, 
syns. with he- is out of 

the game ; sidaokoeteko^ ds hobaoa? 
Which side has the right to play 
first, i.e., which side is going to 
attack? dehalc Birsa, amdoko 
kukese^kiiia am apisaakana, mi^, 
as hatmamme, I say Birsa, they 
have put me out of the game of 
tops by anticipating me in saying ; 
]cii I thou hast the right to hit three 
times, give me one of thy turns. 

II, trs. or intrs., to play so as to 
give the opponents a turn in the 
game: misao kale dicadkoa^ we 


janae, 

a-p-ds, a-p-dse repr. v., to play so 
on either side that the opposing 
party get their turn of attacking: 
ka apdsre inim pura ka rasika, 
enamente seker^ dastur doakan^, if 
both parties do not give each other 
a turn of attacking there is not 
much pleasure in the game, this is 
why the custom of seke has been 
introduced. 

ds-q, dse^q p. v., to be on the attack¬ 
ing side, to have the right of playing 
so many times: aledo c.ulao kale 
dseqlana^ wo never get a turn in the 
game. 

ate I sb5t., strenuous activity, 
the application of one^s whole 
energy : dterqte naminaist, honkoe 
asulakadkoa. 

ir. adj., with horo and ka^m, stre¬ 
nuous : dte horoko jio kako 
strenuous people do not think about 
their health, lily., do not consider 
life as life. 

III. trs., to insist very strongly 
with smb.: ne karaimenteko dle^ 
kino* 

IV. intrs., syn. of perq uruT^, to 
work with all one^s vigour, to make 
a great effort: dtelere upun horo- 
tele daria, if we four try* our best 
we shall manage that piece of work. 

d(e-n rflx. v., to use one’s whole 
strength, to try one’s level host ; 



bambal katnire kft ^{tnre cUeka kami^ 
cabatabaa ? 

a-p-aU rcpr. v., syn, o£ 

jorte apacu, to urgo each other Very 
much to do smth. 

a-n-dty a-n-dle vrb. n.^ the ameunt of 
energy displayed) the extent of insist** 
ence or rigour with which an order 
is given ; andU &tkeda^ musiia^gre 
bar caftkao purakeda, he worked 
with such energy that he dug and 
carried away in one day two squares 
of a hundred cubic ft. (2) the action 
of working strenuously or of giving 
an insistent or harsh order: 
paroigo hukumaime^ andtte kae ma- 


natiia,a, give him thy orders quietly, 
he will not obey dvd^rs giveh harsh¬ 
ly ; inisa dndtU k^e lolbjana, 
ot^ misa atelipO) he has not been 
stirred up with one strong oidei^, you 
must insist onOo more strongly. 
dtege, dfge adv.^ strenuously, insist- 
ingly : kamikeda. 

dQ, dQ-dQ (both voWels lorl^ and 
sepalratod by a short stop) imitative 
of tho singsong of professional 
palkee-beatei^; it i^ lised, sbstly., 
adjectirely, inttstly. and adverbi¬ 
ally ; cikaniko g^jjaid, sUkiipaliako^ 
dudu sari aiumotana ? sukupaliako 
boro gotanreko data. 
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